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Gold Seal + 


=ARTRUGS 


. ; ; We repeat— 
| wie “Look for the Gold Seal” 


Pasted on the face of every genuine Congo- 
leum Gold-Seal Art-Rug is our money-back 
guarantee reading— 


<a : : ‘Satisfaction guaranteed or GIL 
2 SZ. your money will be refunded.”’ BA tio 


Be sure to look for this Gold-Seal, or the name As 

**Congoleum** printed on the back. It is your pro- kt oe 

=, tection against inferior imitations of Congoleum. ~ tp zy 
: s, 


“a al 
GE EE Banish cleaning drudgery SS 
Z Seg a, Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs are the easiest of ge hoe 3 
Fe Cae a all floor-coverings to keep clean. No sweeping! No ‘ig 
, ee ae 


‘ 


ae - beating! 


Just a simple mopping brightens up the whole 
rug again. 


The firm surface is waterproof and sanitary 





as dirt cannot get into the fabric. Sa $5 
You will appreciate their beauty of design and color- é Z ee Foss 
ing, low cost, wonderful durability, and the fact that So ge 
; they lie flat without fastening. Congoleum Go/d-Seal A 
2 Art-Rugs never buckle or ‘‘kick up** at the edges. rey > 
Note these low prices LF : 
There are many beautiful patterns in all these sizes: Ya he fe 
6 feet x 9 feet $8.75 9 feet x 9 feet $12.75 
7% feet x 9 feet 10.60 9 feetx 10% feet 14.85 I dt 
9 feet x 12 feet $17.00 pa i 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Floor-Covering oe . 
Congoleum is also made in roll form in a variety of Le pg 
beautiful designs and colors for use in halls, kitchens, re 
MOF pantries, bathrooms and in other rooms where an all- prs 
Se or. a over floor-covering is desited. It comes in two widths— S es ‘£ ‘ 
; ty the usual width of two yards at 90 cents per square yard, ” 
oa ii. and a special width of three yards at 87 cents per 
7 N square yard, ae 
E, . o>, a - ae 
‘ | semamcrion ounneres J Send your natne and address to the nearest branch if, 
’ J, \ “ume ~=f office for a copy of the latest rug chart showing the full a je 
a - ee J assortment of patterns in actual colors. We also have ‘ $ 
0 tsne ee of d ; 
Ms ae ff color folders illustrating the other Congoleum Floor- 
2 P, 


Coverings. Specify which you want when writing. 


Ss 








Prices in the Far West and South 
average 15% higher than those quoted; 
in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without 
notice, 


The pattern shown here is Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 865. If your 
dealer cannot supply you with Congo- 
leum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs and Floor- 
Coverings, write us and we will. 
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PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 



































Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it: and pe a source of information. 
“profit, comfort and Seeonneees to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years tor $1.00: 
to new subscribers on trial, two years tor 
50 cents, one year for 25 cents: 10 cents per 
year extra for postage beyond the sixth zone; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play ~ 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 

any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s | 





tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of nonest oankrupts, 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

Im writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 





Protect Yourself 


UBSCRIPTION rates on magazines go up 

every day. A prompt renewal or extension 

your Farm Journal subscription, without 
solicitation from us, saves us a heavy expense 
for circulars, labor and postage, and at the 
same time guarantees you for four years 
against higher rates. And why not send a 
neighbor’s subscription with yours ? 

This issue of The Farm Journal is almost 
twice as large as any we ever printed for Sep- 
tember, and there are bigger ones coming. 
Never before have we given such live, timely, 
interesting reading for the price, nor so much 
of it. There must be a dozen neighbors on 
your R. F. D. route who would appreciate the 
Cream-Not-Skim-Milk paper if they knew 
about it; won’t you look them upand get some 
of them to subscribe? It would be a real 
kindness in many cases. 


Not Too Obstinate 


Farm Journal, May, 1919, Page 4 says: ‘‘ No 
one believes a liar, even when he tells the 
truth.” 

If a liar says he lies it would be the truth. 
I would believe him, and I think you would, 
too, unless you were too obstinate to go back 
on what you print. 

Jack Wade P. O., Alaska. 7. BF 


The September Cover 


$y our old friend, Robert Robinson, tells its 
own story. Baby, mother, grandfather and 
great-grandma have been grouped together to 
be photographed, and the photograph pre- 
served for future generations. When the 
Editor was a little boy, he was the baby in a 
group of five generations; every once in a 
while such a picture is shown. If any of Our 
Folks is in a group of five direct generations, 
won’t you send the ph h along? We 
would like to print it. 








Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee : 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 











A good substitute : “What are you going 
to do with that live fly?” “Turn him loose 
in my bedroom. is out of 


order and I want to Steen inte 
a There is a substitute for some 
things, but none for The Farm Journal. 
With its more than 1,000,000 circulation 
it’s the national Farm Paper. We hope 
you are one of Our Fol 
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HE word “ Alexander” 

means ‘‘ helper of men ”: 
and that exactly fits Dr. 
A. S. Alexander, our veteri- 
narian. The Doctor was born 
in Scotland and received his 
degree at the Glasgow Vet- 
erinary College. He came 
to this country in 1882 and 
settled in Iowa. Here he 
farmed, did much live-stock judging at fairs, 
and contributed to many farm papers. In 1884 
he became editor of a big lowa paper and 
later the editor of a Chicago farm paper. In 
1898 he practised veterinary medicine at 
Evanston, IIl., and continued this until he was 
permanently crippled by an accident at the 
International Live Stock Exposition. 

Dr. Alexander is now veterinarian at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station and. Professor 
of Veterinary Science of the University of 
Wisconsin. In 1905 he conceived, wrote and 
put through the Wiseonsin Legislature, the 
first stallion registration law in the United 
States. This has been copied, with changes, 
by some twenty-three other states. 

Like all good fellows the Doctor is married 
and had two sons in the late war. He has a 
farm near Madison, gives frequent lectures, 
and is our right-hand man on all veterinary 
subjects. Dr. Alexander’s motto is “To 
Serve,” and nobly does he carry it out. May 
he continue for many years te help Our Folks 
with their live-stock troubles. 


recess 





If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of vur repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


a 


The new press which prints your colored 
covers is running smoothly. It prints three 
colors on one side, and two on the other side, 
while the sheet of white paper travels through 
and turns them out at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty thousand copies a day when at its 
best. It saves three handlings of the paper 
and does a better job than the old way. Come 
in and see it when you are in Philadelphia. 
The latch-string is always out to Farm Journal 
Folks. 


ee 


Next month we are going to print what Dr. 
Spillman says is the greatest discovery in the 
use of fertilizers made since 1842. 


<> 


Thank You—Come Again ! 


Allow me to express my appreciation of your 
excellent paper, its straightforward policy 
and the courtesies you are able to extend to 
your patrons. In these days of monopolistic 
control of nearly everything we eat, wear or 
reed, it is truly a great satisfaction to receive 
journal published and controlled by a 
body of men who have only the farmer’s in- 
torent at heart. L. R. H., St. Joseph, Mo, 


> 


Ee as Sugar 


“TI would sugest that you change the name 
of farm Journal to picture Book; there is 
very little in for the farmer; it don’t amount 
to half a dam.” 

The writer of the above, who is not brave 
enough to sign his name, sends it in a three-cent 
stamped envelope from Grove City, Pa. If he 
will just disclose his identity, we will very 
cheerfully refund all the money he paid for 
The Farm Journal. After all, we can hardly 
expect to please everybody. 
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A moving stream of live stock 
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which the packers must buy 


The packer feels an obligation to 
take the live stock that comes to 
market and find an outlet for it. 


Why this obligation? 


It is because the stockman has fed 
his live stock to the point where it 
must be sold or they will get thin 
again and labor and expensive feed 
be wasted. 


If the stockman could not sell his 
shipment and had to take it home, 
he would lose on everything — 
freight, feed and time. 


Several such losses would discour- 
age him and he would raise less 
live stock. Hundreds of other 
stockmen also would plow up their 


pastures. The supply of meat 
animals would diminish. 


The packers would not be able to 
get enough live stock and often 
their big, expensive plants would 
be idle. The public would go meat 
hungry. -« 


In short, for the best interests of 
everybody, the packers believe it 
sound to do their full share to main- 
tain an ever open, cash market, 
and this is accomplished at a profit 
of a fraction of a cent per pound. 
This system has encouraged live 
stock feeding. 


Only a policy like this will provide 
a better meat supply for a growing 
nation. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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The Voice of 'a Drinking Town x 


By THOMAS DREIER 


HAVE just returned from a visit to 

the Wisconsin town that was my 

boyhood home. It was always a 
‘‘drinking town.’’ You can judge for 
yourself what it was when I tell you 
that with only 1,700 inhabitants it had 
fourteen saloons. , . 

I do not mean to convey the impres- 
sion that the townspeeple supported 
these saloons without assistance. The 
surrounding farm country did its share. 

It was thought in my own boyhood 
that the saloons made the 


child ‘argument. ‘‘It may be hard on 
some of the older folks,’’ they said, 
*‘but think of the benefit it will be to 
the young ones. Our babies can now 
grow up without forming the habit of 
drinking intoxicating liquors at all.’’ In 
one community in the Central West, 
where a town had been dry for several 
years, I happened to mention the word 
saloon in the presence:of a twelve year 
old boy. 

**Saloon?’’ he said, ‘‘What is that?’’ 

In my own old town the absence of 
Saturday drunks’ from the streets was 
one of the wonders of the week. ‘‘I 


High Farming .at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


‘*Under some old apple tree 
Jes’ a-restin’ through and through 
I could git along without 
Nothin’ else at all to do.’’ 


O sang Riley in his exuberance. 
*‘Along about knee deép in June’”’ 

was a happy season to him, and as 

I read the verses from which the above 
is extratted I could but smile as I 
thought of what would be likely to hap- 
pen toa man who would sprawl out on 
the grass in a city park, 





place. Even the business 
men talked that way. 
They were all drinkers—or 
nearly all—and they felt 
that the saloon was a busi- 
ness necessity. 

Three years ago aneigh- 
boring town of about the 
same size went dry. That 
vote did much to rob that 
townof business. It went 
down hill as soon as it went " 
dry. The automobiles per- 
mitted the people who used 
to do their trading there to 
go to wet towns fifteen 
miles or more away. 

In my own old town I 
talked with the merchants 
andsaloonkeepers. At first 
the saloonkeepers were 
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if the police caught him 
at it. What a narrow out- 
look such a one would have 
in any event. 

There are millions of 
people in this land who 
never see a sunrise or a 
sunset, or see enough of 
the sky to be able to trace 
_ the stars in their course. 
ni: 3! Conditions like these drive 
ae men from the city’s sti- 
a fling glare and persuade 
them to engage in farm- 
ing operations with disas- 
trous results. It is a great 
pity that the city dweller 
must pay so high a price 
for his dream of green 
fields and a starlit sky, 
but it goes: to prove that 








bitter. Most of them 
thought they would open 
up in a few days after the 
closing order went into effect. Later, 
they were making plans to get into other 
lines of work. A few who owned their 
buildings stocked .up with soft drinks. 

The merchants, even those who like 
to drink, said: ‘‘This will be a good 
thing for us. It would have been bad if 
we were dry and other towns around us 
were wet. But with all of us dry, we’ll 
sell more goods. The town will not suf- 
fer. In fact, it will probably benefit.”’ 

I visited farmers and found most of 
them agreed that it was a good thing to 
have the booze market closed. ‘‘I went 
to town the other day,’’ said one man, 
*‘ for some twine and other things. The 
hired man went with me. I got my 
twine and he bought what he wanted. 
Then we both came home. In the old 
days Frank would have sta in town 
and spent money in a saloon—money 
that his family needed for clothes.’’ 

The women had learned to use the 





To protect next. year’s wheat crop against Hessian fly, observe 


the planting dates on page 57 


am spending my money for gasoline 
now,’’ one man.said to me. Then he 
laughed. ‘‘I guess the wife and kids 
will like that better.’’ 


= 


Peter Tumbledown had a piece of hard 
luck one hot day this month. He has-a 
breachy, red cow, with one broken horn, 
that will roam in the highway. She is 
a great nuisance for everybody and 
should have been sent to the butcher 
long ago. A big touring car came spin- 
ning along, hit her and apparently killed 
her. The owner, realizing his liability, 
pulled out his pocketbook and Peter said 
she was worth at least $100 to him. Just 
as he was about to take the money one 
of the tires of the automobile exploded 
and the cow, which was only stunned, 
seared at the noise, jumped up and ran 
down the road as hard as she could go. 
Peter still laments losing the money. 





those who like Riley sing 
a song of the open road 
and pleasant pastures sing 
from the heart. Those who find that 
the Elysian fields tempted them to 
their undoing interposed only the in- 
evitable conditions for success which 
only the most prepared can hopefully 
meet. As my colored neighbor whom 
I frequently quote puts it: ‘‘A man in 
the afternoon of life can not hope to 
succeed ‘in a new vocation;’’ but the 
way is open for greater attainments in 
the line with which he is familiar. 
Those who regard rural life as sordid 
and dull take only a superficial view of 
that life. As much romance exists in 
these quiet neighborhoods as in those 
parts where life is more tumuituous. I 
have before me as I write, a ietter writ- 
ten many years ago by a neighbor whose 
placid bearing and matter-of-fact de- 
portment gave no hint of the fact that 
in his youth he had his romance that 
was quite as good as many a story out 
of a book. It was in the era of large 
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families, when the surplus sons and 
daughters where encouraged to seek 
their fortunes in new environments. In 
company with a neighbor our hero, as 
the story books designate him, worked 
his passage to Philadelphia on a coast- 
wise vessel sailing from one of the small 
tidewater towns in his neighborhood. 
Reaching the end of their voyage the 
two youths struck out on the Baltimore 
pike in search ef work, which they found 
without delay. My friend, dissatisfied 
with his place, gave it up in a week or 
two-and secured a job a few miles far- 
ther.on. His employer was a comely 
young widow, the owner of a well kept 
farm, and he entered with zest upon 
his duties. In the late fall, 
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and corporate success, all happiness and 
all personal attainment depend upon the 
farmer. The foundation stones of all 
undertakings are laid deep.in the soil of 
the farm. The higher the standard of 
farming is lifted up, the more brightly 
shines the light of social, mercantile 
and industrial life everywhere. The 
better the home life of the farm, the 
richer the fortune of the life of the 
dweller of the city. Anything that 
makes the life of the farmer more toler- 
able affects for the better the life of all 
branches of society. That the world has 
come rightly to retognize these facts is 
a thing for which to be supremely 
thankful. Farmer Vincent. 


a lot of credit for having selected such 
excellent ancestors. 

The wheel that does the squeaking is 
the one that gets the grease. 

Training a boy to say ‘‘No”’ at the 
right time is more important than teach- 
ing him to read Latin. 

Never take the chance of running 
stovepipes through floors or partitions 
without good drums around them. 

Though loaded with public honors the 
great Washington said: ‘‘My greatest 
pride was to be thought the first farmer 
in America.’’ 

The world is finding: that it is easier 
to tear down nations with the cannon 

than to build-them up with 








when he had served the time 


the ballot. The latter can be 








for which he had been en. 
gaged, he prepared to return 
to his home, though not 

fore it was stipulated that he 
should return in the spring. 
I suspect that the spark had 
already been kindled that was 
to glow for many years ; for 
when the young man returned 
to his father’s house, he 





Redrawn from An Old Farmer’ 8 discern d by 2 Edward a 


done, though. 

If you milk a cow quickly 
you get more and richer milk 
than if--you. are too long 
about it. Slow, long continued 
milking makes cows nervous. 

You get more feed from an 
acre if you let your silage 
corn get ripe enough to cut 
for fodder. The silage is 





arranged to spend the winter 
in school, as though he had 
already divined the future and 
determined that the widow 
should not excel him _ in 
learning. He resumed his 
duties with her in the early 
spring, and in the fall they 
were married and his job on 
the farm became permanent. 
He was a good farmer and he 
proved that his wife had acted 
with great discernment when 
she consented to change from 
employer to spouse. 

In due time he took the 
place in the community that 
was rightfully his by virtue 
of his character and attain- 
ments; for many years he 
served his neighbors in various 
posts of honor and through- 
out a long life continued to 
have the respect of his fellow 


citizens. It was my privilege enced by the phases of the = are left will rot. 

to know intimately these good moon. Careful tabulation of Septemberis sometimescalled 

people in the late afternoon frost dates and their comparison | the ‘‘ barley month,’’ and in 
with moon phases fail to show September people used to think 


of their life when only the 
verities remained. The ten- 


tercourse in their prime had 
not abated. Children rose up 
to cal] them blessed and pros- 
perity rewarded their dili- 
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SEPTEMBER 


September is the month of the 
first frost, although killing frost 
often does not. come until well 
into October. Killing frost has 
never occurred earlier than Sep- 
tember 10 south of the extreme 
southwestern. portion of South 
Dakota, extreme Southern Min- 
nesota, Central Wisconsin, and 
the interior northern portion of 
lower Michigan. 
few days in October killing 
frost occurs on the average one 
year in two as far south as the 
southern portion of Nebraska, 
Southern and Eastern Iowa, 
Southern Wisconsin, most of 
the interior portion of lower 
Michigan, and throughout the 
greater part of New 

There is a popular belief in 
some sections that the occur- 
rence of frost is largely influ- 


any such relation. All 
ee interested should watch, not the 
derness that marked their in- _}| moon, but weather forecasts. 
The average temperature for 
September ranges from 55° in 
the northern border states, 
where it is about 8° lower than 


By the first 
southeastern states. 


ber 29. 


inter. 
ngland. are 


persons 


the grain. 


nished. 
remedies ; 











for August, to 78° along the 
Gulf coast, where it is 3° lower. 
Temperatures above 100° are oc- 
casionally experienced in Sep- 
tember, particularly in the area 
between the Rocky mountains 
and the Mississippi river in the 
far Southwest; on the other 
hand, freezing weather has been 
experienced as far south as the 
southern portionsof Kansas and 
Missouri, and the Ohio valley. 
The region of greatest rainfall 
in September is found in the 


St. Michael’s Day is Septem- 
It is said that rain on 
St. Michael’s Day is the sign 
of a mild winter, but if the day 
is dry and the wind from the 
northwest it indicates. a severe 
Let’s watch and see 
how it turns out this year. 
Belgium, it is said that all yel- 
low carrots should be harvested 
on St. Michael’s Day, and all 


it lucky toset barley cakes at the 
door to keep the rats away from 
That would prob- 
ably be an effective remedy, if 
enough barley cakes were fur- 
Now we have better/f 

see page 46. 


sweeter, and you can get 
more of it into the silo, for it 
contains less water. If too 
dry to pack well, add water 
as it goes into the silo. 

We never realize the ad- 
vantage of fall plowing so 
much as when spring comes 
and finds us‘with more to do 
than can be done in season. 
The shorter the growing sea- 
son the more important it is 
to get as much plowing done 
in the fail as possible. 





Farm Nights 

By WALT MASON 
When I was young, long years 
= ago, I worked upon a farm; 
I plied a muzzle loading hoe, 
and did the weeds some harm. 
I pushed a cultivator red, in 
cornfields, miles and miles ; 
and when at night I went to 
bed, I slept in forty styles. 
It seemed one second from 
the time I closed my weary 
eyes, until the hall clock’s 
ringing chime proclaimed the 
time to rise. Through all the 
watches of the night I slept, 
and slept some more; and 




















gence. A homespun romance, 
some will say. So it was, but 
it was none the less felicitous on that 
account, and like all really healthy 
romances in books or out of them it had 
a happy ending. 

One of the chief regrets of my life is 
that there are so many goed men and 
women whom Harriet and I shall never 
know, and whose life story we shall miss 
entirely Some one has declared that 
happiness consists of ‘‘a little farm well 
tilled ; a little wife well willed.’’ But 
most persons desire a little broader out- 
look than is implied in this couplet. 





No more valuable issue has come out 
of the war, than the better appreciation 
the world has of the work and the worth 
of the farmer. _Men everywhere have 
come to see that without the farmer, 
no enterprise can sueceed. All individual 


Farm Journal Says: 

Potatoes, tobacco and corn are native 
to America. 

Heads, the ‘‘drys’’ win; tails, the 
‘* wets ’’ lose. 

A good intention makes a poor blanket 
on a cold night. 

Even the feet of a lazy man can kick 
up trouble dust. 

A period of rising prices is generally 
an advantage to farmers. 

When subjected to severe knocks a 
soft stone falls to pieces; a hard one 
takes on polish. 

When singing ‘‘ What is home with- 
out a mother,’’ it would be in place to 
give mother a lift in the kitchen. 


A man who is inherently good deserves 


people said it was a fright the 
way I used tosnore. And now 
I have no heavy task, to make my mus- 
cles ache ; in gilded ease all day I bask, 
and live on angel cake. I have no good 
old honest toil, my limbs and thews to 
tire ; when I would make the kettle boil, 
I simply swat my lyre. And when I go 
to bed at night I find it hard to sleep; I 
kick around till morning light, and chew 
the sheets and weep. ‘And so my life of 
gilded ease for me has little charm ; I’d 
like to buy some whiffletrees, and go 
back to the farm. - I’d like to chase a 
pair of mules along the rows of corn, or 
take some hoes and kindred tools to bean- 
fields in thé morn; and then perhaps 
when night was come, and I repaired to 
bed, my loud soprano snores would hum 
until they woke the dead. But who would 
hire an old fat bard, afflicted with the 
heaves, whose waist is measured by the 
yard, whose sweat drips from his eaves? 
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Not So Far Apart After All 





HE welfare of farmers is so dependent on organization, and on 
I cooperation between farmers’ organizations,that we feel justi- 
fied in again devoting»our “ ‘food Living aad 10%” page to the 
subject. In July we printed an appeal to the three farmers’ or- 
ganizations represented at the national capital to get together for 
mutual help in the many problems now confronting us. We heard 
promptly from all.of them, and print ‘their statements below. 
These statements clarify the situation somewhat. The only 
real difficulty is between the Farmers’ National Council and the 
National Board of Farm Organizations. The Grange representa- 





farm conditions should cooperate where they agree, and each should 
leave the other free to work for the remainder of its program. We 
are. certain thatall the izations are fighting against monopoly 
and arte. They onestly differias to the: means necessary 
to bring relief. In such cases let each work in its own way. In 
other things they ought to work together. 

There are some c g claims in the several statements. 
This is to be expected when we remember that the organizations 
are actually in many cases working for the same things. 

With just a little more of ‘the spirit of “give and as take” there 


tive coo 


The National Grange 
By T. C. ATKESON, Representative 


T= National Grange has been 
sented at the national capital since 
the time ‘‘back of which the memory 
of’’ farm i gh Nr ‘‘runneth mot 
to ‘the contrary.’’ pena a —— 
of the fifty-three years of its li it has 
had its legislative committee, whose 
members have ed aye Con- 
in support.of many items of legis- 
oo State and wre. Bhs control of 
railroads is the direct result of Grange 
effort. The development of the land 
sem colleges into real usefulness to 
armers, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, no Jess than the Tariff Com- 
mission, have foundations i in the work of 
the Grange. To these ht be added 
the laws for the protection of dairy 
products from stitutes, for rural 
mail delivery, the creation of a parcel 
t and the establishment of the federal 
nd banks. Equal rights to men and 
women and the prohibition of all traffic 
in liquors have been fundamental planks 
in the Grange platform since it was 
organized in 1867. 

In November 1918,the National Grange, 
by unanimous vote, instru its execu- 
tive committee to. open headquarters in 
Washington, and thiswas done January 
1, 1919. Since ‘ther its representative 
has been constantly in national 
capital seeking to give representation to 
the needs of agriculture, and to make 
that representation more effective. How 
to bring about a still more powerful 
representation, and how to make the 
representation real, ‘honest, permanent, 
and not self-seeking are problems which 
demand our best efforts. 

One way might ‘be a unity of all 
farmers’ organizations. That is, the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union, the Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association, the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ League; and all the others 
might disband and the members join a 
new national association. It would make 
a powerful organization. 

Another way might be federation of 
organizations. Present organizations 
would then have representation in some 
— of — anil, based _* definite 
and agreed-upon alification or mem- 
bership and basis of 2 ha. dca If 
this can be b about, an assemblage 
of several hun cer yee er made up 
in this way would be a body of tre- 
mendous influence in our nation. 

But both these methods involve time 
and hard preliminary work. We dines 
that just now thebestand most effective 


‘Way isto The National: 
is practising that and will hold fast to it 
until something better is presented. To 


*‘cooperate with other farmers’ organ- 


izations in support of any or 
measure which tbe mutua 
ie is the sastroutiotl janeraanicehs 


ashington office of the National 
range is working. 

ge is governed the ma- 

jority of its members. We fail to see 

any mark at which we are not already 


tes with both these bodies. If similar relations could 

be shed between the other two the situation would be 

very casiseadeny and an effective Farmers’ Federation assured. 
Organizations ‘that are all working for the betterment of 


is really no reason why these sentatives in Washington should 
not present a united front. Th 

farmers’ interests needed 
bills are pending that will 


ere has never been a time when 
ing as they do now. Numerous 
lect our welfare very materially. 





What would happen if the eight good men and true were pulling the fat fellows? 


— And we are making the offer 
rate—to put the resources of 
yd oldest, jargest, strongest and best- 
known —— of real farmers in 
the world back of any right and just 
demand for help to agriculture, without 
reservation and without recompense. 


National Sinead 
of Farm Organizations 
By CHAS. A. LYMAN, Secretary 


HE National Board of Farm Organ- 

izations came into existence in the 
summer of 1917 when national leaders 
were assembling in Washington to plan 
how best to advance the welfare and 
preserve the safety of their country. 

Grange masters from the great Grange 
states, state presidents of farmers’ 
unions, officers of the principal milk- 
marketing associations and live stock, 
grain and cotton organizations met each 
other in the conferences of emergency 
war boards and finally asked themselves 
whether there was no common ground 
where wise constructive policies could 
be formulated to meet the needs of ail. 
Out of this situation grew the plan— 
still provisional in nature and subject to 
modification to meet new conditions—of 
farm jeaders to form a national federa- 

— maintain and perfect it to: meet 
———— problems of reconstruc- 
na and readjustment. 

The Board is identified in the minds 
of many farmers with the price placed 
on wheat in 1917. It secured threerepre- 
sentatives on the committee and these 
men stood up to the last for a price 
higher than was granted. Without 
their efforts the price of i bushe! 
would have been impossible. 

The Board secured modifications of 
draft rules affecting farmer ‘boys; - 
sented Prine a aon MT to President 
Wilson accurate ¢ "reeds, seeds, most criti- 
cal ete fh ° credit 
facilities and pet Bey the 2 & 
pointment of a sek commission ‘‘ 
selected by Mca Mrornee from —_ 
representative satisfactory to 
Goren farm pees wee of America.”’ 


resulted in the 
of the Shericultaral Satienethoeaen 


which included two members of the 





Board—Milo D. Campbell, president of 
the National Milk Producers’ FPedera- 
tion, and ‘Charlies 8. Barrett, president 
of the National Farmers’ Union, whose 
organizations have a combined member- 
ship of nearly a million farmers. 

r. Barrett, whose expenses were 
paid by the National Farmers’ Union, a 
member organization, also represented 
the Board at the Peace Conference, 
receivin est cordial reception at 
the ha "s political leaders, 
including Llosa xeorgeand ( Clemenceau, 
with whom he had his first interview on 
the day of his arrival in Paris. The 
Board is the only farmers’ organization 
in America that was represented at the 
Peace Conference. 

The semi-annual conference of the 
Board will be held September 16-17, in 
its recently m urchased four-story build- 
ing at 1731 Eye street, which is to be 
our headquarters until completion of the 
“Temple of Agriculture.”” On ‘the 
evening of September 16 the Board will 
hold a —— for the delegates and 
friends in ae farm organiza- 
se age Fae are most cordially in- 

irty-eight states and sixty 

important farm organizations were 

—- at the cantante held Jast 
ugust 

At the tof the Board, Senator 
Capper has introduced a bill (S. 845) to 
amend Section 6 of the Clayton Act so 
as to make it clearly lawful for farm 
organizations to operate. Write teday 
to your Congressmen to support the 


measure. 
The Board’s present address is 615 
Weodward Building, Washington, D. C. 





Farmers’ National Council 
By GEORGE P. HAMPTON, Director 
progressive farm organizations 
of the country have maintained a 
joint legislative Farmers’ National Head- 
quarters since 1910. Working 
continuously since that time 
farmers’ national committees or special 
ps aay yay they have et the en- 
actment im arm meas- 
ures, n ogy ee to the 
Law, Parcel Post, 
the Rural Credit Law, and defeated the 
{Continued on page 9%] 
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| Sick Farms Made Well—s, pr. w. 3. sPILLMAN 


A Farm Business Struck by Apoplexy 





POPLEXY is a disease 
that carries peng off 
suddenly. A blood- 

vessel bursts. in the brain 
and all is over, except to 
call the undertaker. 

I saw one farm business 
go to smash so suddenly that 
its death could be compared 
to nothing but apoplexy. It 
was = are ased on a 
sing ighly ym 
ee att ne year a 

ig crop sold at $1 a pound, 
bringing in $70,000. Two 
ge later, after the owner 

id spent all this with as 
much more as he could bor- 
row—about $140,000 in all— 








time that I fear is going to 
lead a lot of thoughtless 
farmers to ruin. The pro- 
hibition law has made an 
unprecedented demand for 
soft drinks. The small-fruit 
crop this year was too small 
to supply enough fruit juices 
to meet the demand. Con- 
sequently strawberries sold 
for from $5 to $10 a crate at 
ashipping station. At such 
prices they are enormously 
profitable. It was the same 
with other kinds of soft 
fruits. There is undoubt- 
edly room for a considerable 
increase in the area of these 
crops, but no one knows 








in extending his hop yards, 
the price fell to four cents 
a pound. The entire farm 
business went to smash before harvest 
was over ; the sheriff sold the farm. 

I use the hop crop for illustration 
merely because it is one of those crops 
that occupies a very small total acreage, 
and produces a perishable product. In 
1899 the state of New York grew 27,532 
acres of this crop, which sold for $1,600, - 
000. ‘Ten years later 12,000 acres were 
mg a which sold for $2,500,000: 

us, less than half the former area 
brought in nearly twice as much money. 
The story issimilar for the entire country. 


Hops—a speculative crop. Disabled when John Barleycorn died 


It is nothing short of reckless for any 
farmer to base his entire business on 
any crop, the price of which fluctuates 
violently with relatively slight changes 
in production. Fruits and vegetables 
generally, especially when grown a long 

istance market, are highly specu- 
lative. It is dangerous to let them con- 
stitute the sole source of income on the 
farm. Itis better to make them side- 
lines ; they may well be important side- 
lines if conditions are right. 

We have a situation at the present 


just how much. What I am 
afraid of is that present 
high prices will lead to over- 
planting, and that a few years hence the 
production of soft fruits will have grown 
to such an extent that prices will drop 
far below the cost of production. If 
this occurs, a lot of farm businesses 
will go the way my friend’s hop business 
went—the apoplexy route. 

In 1909 we grew only 143,000 acres of 
strawberries in the whole country. We 
could grow five times this area without 
missing the land. But such an increase 
would bring disaster. Let us increase 
the area moderately, but not overdo it. 





Kind of Inoculating Material 
To Use 


A friend in Northern Ohio writes: ‘‘I 
have just been reading how Ted Morris 
eured his farm of anemia. We have 
only eleven acres, in about the condition 
Ted’s farm was when he started. I 
would like to know if the nodule germ 
prepared for alfalfa will do for sand 
vetch and soybeans, or will I have to get 
a special one for each? Will sand vetch 
do any good without being inoculated if 
sown on fairly good land?’’ 

Each kind of legume requires its own 
kind of nodule germ. There is one ex- 
ception to this—the germ for sweet 
clover will also do for alfalfa. Vetch 
and soybeans require their own kinds. 
Vetch will do no good unless inoculated, 
even on good land. -Sand vetch is only 
another name for hairy vetch. 


Too Many Small Farms 


A large proportion of the correspondence 
that comes to the Sick Farms Depart- 
ment is from the owners of small patches 
of land. The owners want to know how 
to make a living on the land. The very 
fact that so many of these small farm 
owners ask for help is evidence that it 
is a hard task to make a living with so 
small _—, ‘ If this cont were ware 
gener: nown fewer people would buy 

l patches. A subscriber in Minne- 
sota writes: 

**T have a small farm here of rich 
black loam, fourteen acres, with an ad- 
ditional ten acres in woodlot. Can you 
tell me what to raise on this place? 
There is a small town close by and a 
large city twelve miles away. Cows 

t be —also chickens, ’’ 
a farm as this must be de- 
voted to intensive oe to ges a liv- 


ing at all, and I have already pointed 





out on this page that this kind of farm- 
ing is dangereus. If-the owner is a good 
hand with chickens he might make it a 
chicken farm. One man can take care 
of ‘from 1,200 to 1;500 hens. If the hens 
are of the right kind, such a farm would 
constitute a very good business for one 
man. By the right kind of hens I mean 
those that will lay ten dozen eggs apiece 
ina year. If the owner is not an expe- 
rienced poultryman, but wants to go into 
the business, I would suggest that he 
start with 200 or 300 hens. He will lose 
less money the first year. Then let the 
business grow as he learns it. 

Another possibility is potatoes, vege- 
tables, and small fruits for near-by mar- 
kets. With an auto he should be able 
to deliver these products in the city 
twelve miles away, or could ship them 
by rail. As to the kinds to grow, he 
should consult the merchants with whom 
he would have to deal. Strawberries 
and pons rg ought to do well with 
him, and an acre or two of each would 
be advisable. Potatoes do very well on 
the soil described ; cabbage also. 

The farm is too small for cows unless 
he can get a fancy price for milk. In 
that case he could afford to buy some 
hay as well as grain. He has more 
woodlot than he needs. Part of it 
might be profitably cleared for crops. 


New England Butchers Prefer 
White Hogs 
One of Our Folks up in New York state 
writes as follows : 

**In talking about hogs I was told that 
if I ever wanted to sell pigs the white 
ones would sell ten to one over either red 
or blaek. I would like to know what 
about the large type Yorkshires? Are 
they good growers, and do they do well 
on_pastures?”’ 

I have heard that in New England 





local butchers who do their own killin 
prefer white hogs because they loo 
cleaner when dressed. I suppose there 
is something in this, but. I have never 
heard of any suchepreference in other 
ts of the country. The large type 
orkshires are as good as any. 


Why We Can Not Answe 
These Questions 


We get an occasional request for help 
in buying a farm, and many requests 
for help in selling farms; also for advice 
about where to locate for farming. We 
have numerous requests for jobs on 
farms. Generally speaking we can not 
answer questions like these. We keep 
no list of farms for sale. We can not 
recommend farms we have never seen, 
and we haven’t time to go to see them. 

There are good farms and poor farms 
in almost every community. We can 
not recommend one community over 
another, for it might lead to some one 
getting a miserably poor farm in a good 
community. 

The only advice we can give those 
seeking jobs on farms is to write to the 
Director of Extension at the agricul- 
tural college of the state in which em- 
ployment is wanted. These men have 
assistants all over the state, and it is a 
part of their business to connect men 
with jobson farms. We have alist show- 
ing where all the agricultural colleges 
are located, so we are in position to 
tell where to write. 

People often ask us to find farm hands 
for them. We have no list of these, and 
must also refer these requests to the ex- 
tension men at the colleges. 


Is YOUR FARM SICK? _ Write the “ Farm Doctor,” 
giving full details of brgle y-etgersms and in these 
columns the treatment be ion. Address, 
Sick Farms Department, this office. 
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A “Distinguished Service” Medal for Farmers 


a EACE hath her victories no less 
behiod the pibw resde it pubsibte 

ehin ow made it possible 

to keep the mae chebieil the The 
Croix de Guerre awarded by France is 
a tribute to a courage which rose superi- 
or to the fear of death. Its possessor, 
his children and his children’s children 
have a right to be proud of the deed 


of which the war cross is the visible _ 


emblem. 

On the American farmers fell the 
burden of feeding the stricken peoples 
of the world during the most perilous 
périod of its history. At the time of the 
announcement of The Farm Journal 


withdrew because their wheat was badly 
dam by drought. We regret that 
they had this misfortune, but are glad 
to say that they didn’t whine about it. 

We want to make our acknowledg- 


Prize Crop Contest it seemed as if the: 


Great War would last well into~1919, - 


and the contest was started to emphasize 
the need of larger production of food 
stuffs and cotton for a world that. was 
half clothed and slowly starving, 
Every soldier of the common. good 
who entered the contest was serving 
common humanity ; and although it was 


an humbler service than that of the man’ 


who won the Croix de Guerre, it was 
none the less needed, a service to human- 
ity of which he may well.be proud. And 
it is fitting that. those who through cour- 
age, intelligence, skill and perseverance 
make the highest records in that service 
should have medals that will tell of their 
successful leadership in the work of help- 
ing to megt the desperate call of human- 
ity for food and clothing. 

Long after the eash prizes have gone 
the way of all money, medals will be 
cherished ions and heirlooms in 
the families of those men who fought 
the peaceful battle with the soil that 
er: might serve the helpless. 

e picture of the medal in its spe- 
cially designed Morocco leather case is a 
fine piece of ange. ro It is actual 
size. Thereare eighteen medals, a gold, 
a silver and a bronze one for each of the 
six leading crops—corn, wheat, potatoes, 
oats, alfalfa and cotton. On the other 
side of the medal will be engraved the 
svermge pind pas antecl haventpied0un 
average per acre crop in 4 

The medals are a work of art, designed 
by a famous artist and executed by an 
equally famous firm of medal makers. 

e wish that every reader of The Farm 
Journal could see beautiful medals. 
We are sure that the winners will be 
justly proud of them. There isno farmer 
too big to be honored by winning one of 
them, and there is no farmer too small 
to enter the race for one of them. 

Since our last issue a large number of 
entries have come in. A number of 
State Contests for five acres or more 
have been officially entered in our lists 
so that all the state entries will also be 
Farm Journal entries. In one state the 
total number of entries is. 950, and we 
believe that the number will turn out to 
be even larger in at least one other state. 

There is a circumstance you ought to 
know about. We are rather surprised 
that the entries for potatoes and cotton 
have fallen below the mark as compared 
with other crops. Perhaps the growers 
are waiting until they see what the 
prospects are, as they have done in the 
case of wheat in some sections. How- 
ever, we want to tell you that there is a 
fine chance for.some one in a 
for the cotton and potato prizes ; me 

ou 


with the irrigation farmer ruled 

there ought to be a lot of entries for 
these two important crops. Also there 
is plenty of time to enter your corn, and 
if it is looking promising don’t fail to 
register it in the contest at once. A 
number of the final reports for wheat 
are in. Of course we are not going to 


tell what the yields are until the returns 
Some wheat contestants 


are all in. 





stories of how the winning yields were 
ager We would like, also, a num- 

of photographs of the big crops 
grown for this contest; and if contes- 
tants will have photographs taken of 





This is the solid gold Medal, actual size, in its Morocco leather case 
their five acre plats and forward them to 


ment to the county agents —— 
the length and breadth of the land. 
Almost without exception they have 
acted promptly and energetically in help- 
ing contestants, have taken a keen in- 
terest in the results, and have appointed 
the isors of weighing and measur- 
ing and secured their consent te act— 
a service which requires a grateful 
acknowledgment from us. The county 

ents are live wires, mighty good 
fellows and are an institution of unques- 
tioned value for the country. 

Later on we will publish more of the 
details of the contest, and give the 


us we will select and publish some of the 
best. Each man who wins a P rh ought 
to have a photograph of the wining 
field ; and the men who don’t quite win 
ought to have pictures showing the 
big crops that came close to making 
the record for the United States in 
1919. Let us hear from some of our 
readers who are in this contest. 

Now, take one more look at that 
medal. Haven’t you a field of corn or 
potatoes or cotton that looks like a pos- 
sible medal winner? If you have, send 
in your entry. 





Guesswork Is a Costly Thing 


7s end of guesswork came with us 
when we put our hands into our 
pockets and invested in a milk-testing 
machine. We gave guesswork another 
knock when we went deeper down and 
ype a — — of pane nage 
set of seales hung up in 

pr oe with a big sheet nearby to enter 
up the weight of the milk each cow 
gave, hel to speed the parting guest, 
as far as the dairy is concerned. 

Out in the fields we gave guesswork 
the go-by when we began using seed 
corn and oats and other seeds that had 
been tested for germination and found 

That was about as hard a job as 
we did; for we had been brought up to 
think that corn and grain that looked 
good would grow if put in the ground. 


It is not always easy to admit that 
**looks are often deceiving’’; but the 
test proved that true. Guessing is the 
costliest thing any man ever did. 
Guesswork got its final discharge on 
our farm when we set about to 
our apples, pet and other things of 
that sort. e said to ourselves: ‘‘ Now 
we know folks will like these better than 
they used to when big and little were 
dumped in together. If we are asked 
whether these are alike clear to the bot- 
tom, we can now say, ‘They ce 
are” !’’ No work about it—every 
word soun out with a clear, 


honest ring. And the — of guess- 
work has been and is being followed by 
a greater profit. 


From a New York farmer’ s letter. 
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An Appropriate Roosevelt Memorial: . 
HE Roosevelt Memorial Association, of New York city, is 


regular schedules for considerable distances into the country, - 
‘fifty or seventy-five miles in some cases, They bring farm 
produce to the city and carry out things’ farmers order from 


planning a campaign in October for collecting $10,000,000 - town. 


from at least 4,000,000 people for the purpose of erecting a 
Suitable memorial to Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, perhaps the 
most picturesque character this country ever produced. 


What the mémorial will be has not yet been decided. Let - 
us hope that for this man of action, this lover of nature and - 
* prices to producers, but in lower prices'‘to consiimers, Keep 


friend of farmers it will not be a peathen:.Greék ‘temple, 
recalling a time when five-sixths of*the human race were in: 
slavery that the other one-sixth might revel in luxury. How 
much more appropriate would be a living memortfab dedieated 
to the improvement of the rural life of the coufitry. What 


Roosevelt did for farmers was oné of the greatest works of © 


his life. His interest in farm problems was with'him always. 

We suggest as the most fitting memorial'to this great man a 
farm community in which a hundred’or more farms are grouped 
about a community center, all cooperating in buying and sell- 
ing, ownership of herding stock and large farm, implements, 
the employment of experts and the like. In fifteen years'the 
farmers in such a community would have paid for their farms, 
and the moriey would then be available for another similar 
farm community. In time the whole country would be dotted 
over with living memorials to the man who first insisted on a 
square deal to farmers, and we should be saved the danger of 
universal tenant farming. 


Farm ‘Headquarters at the National Capital 


To new home of the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions at the national capital is a fine four-story residence, 
within four squares of the White House. It has been the 
home of three cabinet members: Frelinghuysen, Secretary 
of State in Arthur’s administration; Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker, in Harrison’s time; and Secretary of War 
Whitney, during Cleveland’s last term. Its location is 1731 
Eye street. 

The building has thirty-odd rooms, including a large sky- 
lighted room capable of seating more than 200 people -com- 
fortably, which is well adapted for a place for meetings. The 
rooms are large and commodious and well suited to office 

s._ The Board will move into its new home about the 
first of September, and cordially invites Our Folks visiting 
Washington to make it their headquarters. 

The Board has on hand now about half enough money to 
pay for the building. It confidently expects the remainder 
will be forthcoming from the organized farmers of America, 
whose interests this federation of farm organizations is aim- 
ing to serve at the national capital. If any one feels like 
contributing to this worthy cause we will see that the funds 
reach the right parties. We hope in the not far distant future 
to see all the farm organizations represented in Washington 
‘with offices in this commodious building. 


Extension of Motor Truck Hauling 


OTOR trucks are beginning to play an important part in 

our business life. Their use is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Where the haul is short they are moving vast quanti- 
ties of goods more expeditiously than they can be moved by 
freight or express. 

Recent government reports shiow the cost of hauling farm 
products to market by motor truck to vary from nine cents 
a ton mile in the states south of the Great Lakes to twenty- 
nine cents in the western mountain states. The corresponding 
costs by team and wagon are from twenty-six to forty-two 
cents. The average for the entire country is sixteen cents 
for motor trucks and thirty-eight cents, or more than twice as 

much, for wagons. 

The Post-office Department is establishing truck lines 
about market points in many localities. The trucks run on 


Suitable public warehouses and cold storage facilities, 
proper provision for grading and sorting produce, and dis- 


~-tributing centers located conveniently about the city, would 
make these truck lines of real value'in bringing. producers 


‘and eonsumers together, and thus result not, only in better 


an eye open for important developments. along: these lines. 


~The Country. Boy’s Chances Are Best 


ne UTANT- General Crowder reports that of 100, 000 young 


men from cities examined for the army‘twenty-two per 


cent were physically unfit, Amdong’a similar number from 


farms thé percentage was only seventeen, Life on the farm 
is evidently better for the health of youn paters than city life. 

But this isnot the only advantage. veral years ago the 
Editor made a study of the proportion of farm-born men 
amongst those holding various positions of responsibility. Of 
the Presidents, up to and including President Taft, ninety-two 
per cent were either born on farms‘or had spent:a portion of 
théeir-youth there. Ninety-one and a half per cent of state 


governors and about the same percentage of United States 
Senators in office in 1909 had been country boys. In every. 


case the proportion from the country. was larger than the 
proportion of population living on farms-at the time these 
men were growing up. This indicates that farm life furn- 
ishes better training for future usefulness ‘than city life. 


The Live-Stock Man’s Predicament 


HEN we entered the war an urgent appeal was made to 

the patriotism of live-stock men in order to induce them 
to produce enough meats to supply friendly nations threatened 
with starvation. Like practically all farmers, these men are 
patriots. They increased production te a very great extent. 

Now it appears that this great’ excess of beef and mutton 


is not needed, . Europe is getting an ample supply from 


Argentina and Australia. Prices of cattle and sheep have 
tumbled and feeders are loosing heavily. Thus far no one has 
suggested that their plight deserves any special consideration. 

How different our attitude toward other business inter- 
ests. Great quantities of foodstuffs no longer needed for the 
army were held off the market thus protecting packers from 
loss. Ships built by the government are now being sold to 
the shipping combine at prices far below what it cost the 
government to build them. The patriots are not even content 
to get war-time ships at pre-war prices, but are asking for 
subsidies in addition. 


Getting Out of Bed 


Wee is it: necessary to have a law to enable city people 
to get up at seven o’clock, instead of eight, or six o’clock, 
instead of seven ? 

Country folks have been turning out of -bed at four and 
five, and sometimes as late as six; for.many generations. If 
city folks want an extra hour in the evening for recreation, 
there is no law to prevent their starting work an hour earlier. 

When the Daylight Saving Law was repealed by Con- 
gress, the president of one of the big Philadelphia banks got 
busy and induced the presidents,of the other banks to volun- 
tarily agree to have daylight saving during the summer of 
1920, and he was going to interview. the leading manufac- 
turers and get the whole city to agree to it. 

There is no doubt that this getting up earlier and the 
getting to bed earlier, which should. go with it, would be a 
good thing for all city people, but farmers and their families 
are out of bed early enough and want none of it. 
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When on the breath of autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 
Goes floating like an idle thought 
The fair white thistle-down, 
Oh, then what joy to walk at will 
Upon the golden harvest-hill ! 


HE strawberry bed still needs culti- 
vating. Keep'busy until the ground 
freezes. Light frosts do not count. 

Dig potatoes on a dry day. 

As soon as the kernels have fairly 
hardened it will do to cut corn for grain 
and fodder. 

Mary says that you can sometimes 
cheat folks and get by with it ; but you 
can’t rob the land you farm and not pay 
the bill sooner or later. 


To control white-grubs, plow the in- 
fested soil deeply before October 1, and 
while plowing turn the poultry or hogs 
into the field te destrey the grubs. 

Lay aside the apples that fall off 
when you are picking, and do not put 
them in with the first-grade fruit. The 
slightest bruise will shorten the keeping 
qualities. 

No need to be in ahurry about picking 
the grapes. Let them get fully ripe. 
Better cover them a few nights so that 
frost will not cut them down, rather 
than eat sour grapes. 


Try entrusting certain branches of the 
farm money-handling to the young folks. 
Say, one has the marketing of the eggs, 
another buying the grain feed for the 
stock, and still another the buying of 
groceries for the household. There is 
no better way of developing good busi- 
ness qualities. 

Potted strawberry plants may be set 
early this month. Nurserymen sell them. 
Keep off all runners, hoe and cultivate 
them till the ground freezes, then mulch 
—and next June you should have a mod- 
erate crop of good berries. But remem- 
ber, potted plants are very expensive, 
and are merély a makeshift for the 
spring-set bed. 


As soon as eur beans are fairly ripe 
we pull them, stack ‘them around stakes 
driven into the ground, leave them till 
dry, then pound them out in a big barrel 
or tub. If there are not enough to 
pay for getting out the fanning-mill, 
they can be cleaned well by pouring 
them from one dish to another when a 
strong wind is blowing. y. 

Keeping sweet potatoes: Use dry 
sand ; if it’ is moist, ‘heat it in an oven. 
Put_an inch laye ) 
a layer .of.. 


size ; be sure 






| Topics in Season |i 


each other. Fill the spaces around the 
potatoes with sand and cover to the 
depth of one inch ; alternate the layers 
of the vegetable and mineral. 


When one-quarter of the kernels of 
buckwheat are fairly well hardened, get 
eut the harvesting teols. The rest will 
ripen, and the crop will thus be out of 
the way of frost: 


Time To Save Seed-Corn 


5 pw rag who can should go imto the 
fields and select seed-corn as seon as 
the corn is fully matured and the kernels 
are well dented. This gives a chance 
te select the early maturing ears from 
stalks showing vigor and growth. Good 
average representative ears of the 
variety, showing uniformly well-filled 
butts and tips, should be chosen. Ears 





high up on the stalk should not be ~ 


selected, because they take longer to 
mature. 

Select at least 100 ears for every acre 
to be planted next year and the year 
following. This will give a chance for 
reselecting the best in the spring. There 
should be two good stalks in the hill 
from which a seed ear is taken. 

Select ears nearly as large at the tip 
as at the butt, with straight rows of 
uniform kernels and with not more than 
sixteen or eighteen rows of kernels to 
the ear. 

Select ears with kernels that fill all 
the space on the cob and are about half 
again as bread at the tip as at the cap. 
Ears which hang down should be chosen 
because they shed water. The shank 
should be of medium length and diame- 
ter. 

Get the ears dried out.as soon as pos- 
sible after husking. Ward frosts. kill 
the germs in corn that contains a lot of 
moisture. The ears should be taken 
inside as soon as husked and kept away 
from any rain and frost until dried, but 
should not be dried quickly clese to a 
stove. Free circulation of air is always 
necessary to dry corn quickly and well. 
This can be had by hanging the ears 
with twine or by the ‘husks, or by 
placing the ears on specially made seed- 
corn racks. 


Well-Packed Silage Keeps Best 


a silage in the silo is 
frequently neglected. Unless ‘the 
blewer has a distributor attachment 
there is a tendency for the cut corn to 
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and lighter: of the. 














— greatest value in’ 


are deposited in the center, ‘thus causing 
an uneven distribution of grain and 
stalk and a consequent uneven quality 


of silage. Uneven distribution is fre- 
quently the cause of soft places and 
air pockets, which later result in spoiled 
silage. When the lighter portions are 
blown to the outside they do not pack 
well and the silage spoils near the wall. 
Such spoilage is often attributed to the 
silo. 

Packing the silage is equally as im- 
portant as even distribution. Good si- 
lage can be had ‘only by uniform packing 
and uniferm distribution of the corn. 
The entire surface, especially the outer 
edge, should be packed firmly. 

The large cutter with the correspond- 
ing large capacity frequently saves 
money in filling the silo, but it may 
result in.a waste of the storage capacity 
of the silo, for if the silo is filled rapidly 
the corn has little time to settle. Slew 
filling allows the corn to settle as it is 
stored, with the result that more corn 
ean be placed in a given space. To 
overcome this disadvantage of rapid 
filling woven wire may be extended 
above the top of the silc, thus increasing 
its capacity until the silage can settle. 
Patent roofs are made which serve the 
same purpose. 

Corn cut at the proper stage should 
require no additional water. When the 
crop has become too dry, water may be 
run into the blower of the cutter. 

Where there is a tractor on the farm, 
or in the neighborhood, it can be used to 
run the silage cutter, as shown above. 
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UR attention has recently been called 
to the widespread use of salicylic 
acid in putting up preserves. 

This practise is not confined to sali- 
cylic acid under its own name alone, but 
large quantities.of this acid, and ef boric 
acid as well, are sold under fanciful 
names as preserving powders or canning 
compounds at prices which are much im 
excess of their real value. These 
powders may prevent the decay of the 
fruit or vegetable, but they also en- 
courage uncleanly or careless work, and 
their excessive use may be attended 
with very serious effects upen the 
health. Salicylic acid is a medicine of 
acute articular 
it is well eal as a. poisonous sub- 





stance, and may cause digestive troubles. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Paint Puts Profits Into Your Pants Pockets 


Paying for paint is not an expense ; it is an investment 


more neglected in the average 

farm home than the judicious use 
of paint, not only on the house and out- 
buildings, but also on machinery and 
various agricultural implements. 

It is the rule rather than the exception 
in some sections to see houses, farm 
or and farm implements sadly in 
need of paint. The idea seems to be 
prevalent that paint is used solely for 
ornamental purposes, and its use is often 
regarded as a luxury rather than a ne- 
cessity. While paint does, of course, 
serve to improve the appearance of prop- 
erty, it is far more useful for protection 
than for ornament. 

A small amount of money and work 
expended in keeping houses or other 
farm buildings, or machinery, property 
painted will add greatly to the lengt 
of their life. Paint puts profits into 
your pockets. Another valuable thing 
accomplished by painting is the improv- 
ed sanitary conditions of buildings and 
outhouses. 

Much of the work of painting can be 
done by the owner of the place, pro- 
vided he has the time. The following 
pointers will help : 


Staining and Varnishing 


Staining and varnishing are easily done, 
but I do not advise an inexperienced 
man to try the graining part; only an 
expert can do that. Graining is simply 
rubbing some color very thinly on a suit- 
ably prepared ground color, a mere glaze 
of color, then combing and wiping out 
to imitate the natural grain of woods. 
Easily said but difficult to do, unless you 
will be satisfied with a poor imitation. 
Staining will do very well in place of 
aining, and the stain may be either a 
in oil and turpentine stain, a water 
stain, or an oil stain. Better get the 
stain from the store, ready to apply. 
Paint the wood with lead paint, colored 
to suit the color of the stain ; for oak 
the ground color should be a straw or 
buff color; for walnut or other dark 
wood, make the ground drab or dark 
buff. Cherry stain looks best over a 
light reddish ground. The store stain 
can be had prepared in varnish, and a 
coat of this, put on liberally, will make 
a fine finish. After being sandpapered 
lightly it may have another coat. 

o stain bare wood use water stain 
or oi] stain. Soft woods take oil and 
water stains best. Hard woods need 
some turpentine with the oil; or water 
stain will do for them. When you have 
coated the surface with the stain, at once 
begin wiping off the surplus, leaving al- 
most no stain on the surface; this will 
bring out the grain of the wood nicely. 
It is wonderful what a fine effect can 
be had on hard pine with oil stain, col- 
ored with burnt umber for walnut or dark 
oak, or with raw sienna and a little burnt 
umber for light or medium oak. _- 

After applying the stain, rub it off 
with a cloth, leaving the surface quite 
dry ; when the stain Has become dry, sa 
next , Tub on some wax finish, whi 
is simply wax melted in turpentine. 
Paint stores sell it. One coat well rub- 
bed in willdo. Rub the wax well, to a 


polish. 
Floor Painting 


I have al) the hall, stairs and landings; 
ete., to paint some : because 


f oa ange 
a tormer owner ; 


2 


['nore is probably no one point 









By A. A. KELLY 


would be considerable, to say nothing of 
time, and I would still have the bare 
steps, etc. 

If shellac were at its former price I 
would easily master this job; but still I 
ean do it and have the steps fit to walk 
on by bedtime. I shall have to make a 
lead and color paint, thin with some oil, 
but mostly turpentine, and add some 
food hard, fast-drying copal varnish. 

wo-coats.of this will do. I shall begin 
the job very early in the morning, and 
as we are farmers ‘we get up ‘‘ mighty 
betimes,’’ as Pepys says in his diary. 
By night the paint should.be dry. The 
good wife may use the stairs either with 
or without any carpet, but I would ad- 
vise no carpet, at least during summer. 

Maybe you will want to repaint the 
porch furniture. Green is the favored 
color for the purpose, but then green so 
easily fades—unless you get the right 
sort. What is called emerald green is 
the most permanent for the purpose, and 
it is a standard paint, obtainable at any 
paint store. It is in paste form, so that 
you will have to thin it with oil and a lit- 
tle drying japan. Medium chrome 
green also does pretty well, but no green 
is permanent under exposure to weather. 
If you add no oil to the green, but a lit- 
tle turpentine and some varnish, you will 
get a brighter effect and more durability. 


Painting Window-Shades 


The old window-shades were good most 
of the way from the top, but rather 
seedy near the bottom. As it would cost 
about $15 to furnish new shades we con- 
cluded to paint up the old ones, and here 
is how it was done : 

First stretch the shades on frames, 
with tacks; clean them with a dry cloth; 
make up some stiff white lead paint, 
adding the color desired; then thin with 
some turpentine, making the paint ver 
thin. Apply the paint with a broad, 
bristle paint-brush, evenly but criss- 
cross, and not in straight strokes. If 
you will examine a new shade that has 
been machine painted you will observe 
that it is very streaked when held u 
against the light; but the new hand- 
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In painting, the brush is usually 
drawn over the edge of the bucket to 
rid it of surplus paint. Some of this 
paint always runs down the side of 
the bucket and is lost, besides mak- 
ing the bucket ‘‘messy.’’ To pre- 
vent this, punch a hole in each side 
of the paint bucket and draw a stiff 

ire. across the top of the bucket, as 
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painted cloth will show up solid, as the 
paint has been 5 ongp every way, though 
7 coe. ne coat usually does, 
and both sides may be done. 

If the water-pipes in the kitchen are 
to be painted, first let the water out, as 
the cold water would dampen the pipes 
so that paint would not take. Wipe the 
pipes dry, apply a coat of varnish, and 
when dry apply a coat of paint. Varnish 
holds to the pipe better than — but 
paint adheres to the varnish all right. 


Fireproofing Shingles 


If we had fireproofed the shingles on 
the large farmhouse we lived in some 
ey ago we would have escaped a very 

ad fire which destroyed all the buildings 
except the huge walls. A_ neighbor 
burned a great bunch of dry hedge 
trimmings, and the wind carried a spark 
to our roof. 

Any good mineral paint is more or less 
proof against such an accident. A very 
dry old shingle roof will blaze from a 
very tiny spark. A tiny spark, falling 
on a painted roof, will die out and do no 
harm. 

Lime-water makes a good fire resist- 
ant; in fact, whitewash or water from 
slaked lime makes one of the most effi- 
cient fire resistants fora roof. Saturate 
the shingles with the lime-water or lime 
wash. The white color may be tempered 
by the addition of some dark mineral 


paint. 
To Mix White Lead Paint 


To make up a pot of white paint in oil, 
have ready two clean paint pots. Into 
one put seven pounds of white lead 
round in oil, and about two tablespoon- 
uls of drying japan ; mix these together, 
add a little raw _linseed-oil and mix 
again ; this should form a stiff paste. 
If outside paint is desired, add raw oil 
enough to form a paint of the usual con- 
sistency; strain into the other pot 
through cheesecloth. The paint is then 
ready for use, but will be better for 
standing a day longer. If the paint is 
wanted for inside use, thin the stiff 
paste with turpentine. If color is de- 
sired it may be added and mixed in while 
the mass is in the paste form. 

If you have any old weather-boarding 
to paint, say the barn or other farm 
building, the first coat will soak in as in- 
to a sponge. The dry wood should be 
filled with some cheap but good paint. 
Take twenty pounds whiting and mix to 
a paste with a half and half mixture of 
water and benzine ; then mix up with a 
little linseed-oil fifty pounds of white 

ad ground in oil. is will form a 
paste ; mix with the whiting mass ; use 
a paddle to mix to a stiff paste. Then 
mix equal parts of raw linseed-oil and 
sweet milk ; add the milk to the oil a 
little at a time and mix well. Turn the 
paste into this mixture, thin the entire 
mass to the usual paint consistency, then 
apply. . This works nicely under the 
brush and gives a very good surface. 
When dry you may apply a coat of any 
good paint, white or dark. These two 
coats will give as solid a job as three 
coats of the ordinary paints. 

'.Hf-you prefer ocher or oxide of iron 
forthe second coat, you will find 

that a very little will cover; this is espe- 

cially true of the iron paint. 

Before punts metal, such as roofs, 
spouts and machinery, make the surface 
perfectly clean. Never apply paint over 


rust. In removing rust, scrape down 
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The Winchester pattern. 320 pellets out of 


@ possible 431, or 74% of the shet charge 
evenly distributed; no get through 


How big a bag will you bring back P 


HE difference between a 

bulging bag and a lean 

one is often a question of 
gun and shells and not of shoot- 
ing skill. 

Make sure you have the right 
game-getting combination — 
shells that kill when the aim is 
true, and.a gun that enables the 
shell to make its best. pattern. 

Good shell patterns are either 
allowed or prevented by the char- 
acter of the gun barrel — the 
chamber, bore and choke. 

Faulty chambering even more 
than faulty choking tends to 
mash and “‘ball”’ the shot, mak- 
ing pellets fall short or fly wild. 

And if-a gun is faulty in its 
most vital part, the chamber, 
the chances are that the bore is 
also carelessly. made. 

From chamber.to choke, the barrels 
of the famous. Winchester Repeaters 
are bored to make the shell throw its 
highest pattern. They are free from 


shot-jamming. defects. They let the 
shell do its full work. 


*‘Line”’ test the barrel 


Point a Winchester barrel toward the 
light and look through the bore. It 
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looks like a highly polished mirror. Not 
a false shadow throughout the bore. Sight 
through the bore at a horizontal black line 
on the window. This line will throw a 
“V” shadow in the bore. Tilt the barrel 
till the point of the “V” touches the muz- 





The ‘‘Line’’ Test 


Perfect bore of Winchester 
barrel revealed under 
“Line” Pest, 


zle. The perfece “V” shows absence of 
irregularities. 

his is the “Line” test of a perfect bore. 
No faulty barrel can pass this test — the 
“V” will be distorted. 


What «3 Means 


This .mark on a Winchester barrel means 
that’ the gun has passed the “Winchester 
Provisi and Definitive Proof” test, hav- 
ing been fired many times for smooth action 
and aceuracy, and strength-tested by firing 


Irregularities revealed in 
inferior shotgun barrel 
under’ Line’’ test, 











25 to 40 per cent excess loads. This 
stamp stands for Winchester’s guarantee 
of quality, with 50 years of the best gun- 
making reputation behind it. 


Your dealer will show you 
Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition 
Before you take to the woods this 


fall, get your dealer to show you a 
Winchester Repeater — Model 97 : for 
hammer action; Model 12 for hammer- 
less. Put one to your shoulder, 

its balance, see how beautifully se 
handles. Your sportsman’s instinct will 
tell you it’s the best weapon you could 
choose. Leading hardware and sport- 
ing goods dealers im every community 
carry Winchester Arms and Ammunr 
tion. They will be glad to assist you 
in selecting the gun best suited to your 
needs. Upon request, we will mail you, 
free of charge, the complete catalog of 
Winchester guns and Loaded Shells. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 133, New Haven, Conna., U.S. A. 





Important Notice 


The chamber, bore and muzzle choke of all 
Winchester Shotguns are reamed to micro- 
meter measurements for the particular Win- 
chester Shells they are meant to shoot. You 
will get the highest and most uniform pattern 
results by shooting Winchester shells in Win- 
chester guns. The two are made for each other. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Let the Automobile Make the Track 


automobile, rather than the horse- 
drawn vehicle, is setting the track on 
our country roads. 

The motor truck is coming to be more 
and more of a factor in farm operations, 
and the manufacturers of motor trucks 
have wisely decided to follow the stand- 
ard automobile track width, fifty-six 
inches from center to center of the tires 
on the ground. 

The illustrations below show clearly 
the advantages of the new 


I: is more evident every day that the 


By ED. E. PARSONAGE, Illinois 


effective immediately, because of war 
conditions and because of labor and ma- 
terial prices still prevailing; but the 
competition among manufacturers after 
the period of war readjustment, will 
bring the proper level of price based 
upoh the newer methods of manufacture. 

Announcement was made a short time 
ago by the- War Service Committee of 


the leather and shoe industry, that they 


reduced the number of types of axes to 
ten or twelve. Where is the man who 
can not pick from ten or twelve different 
shapes an ax that will suit him ? 

What is true of shoes, axes and other 
commodities which are being standard- 
ized should be true of vehicles which 
travel the highways. All should adopt 
and use a standard tread. 

Certainly this country can not hope to 
compete in foreign markets unless sane 
manufacturing methods are initiated in 

all lines of business. The country 





standard automobile track farm 
wagon. In the Southern states 
the old-style wide-track wagon 
rides the ridge on one side of the 
road, as shown at the left. In 
the North, where the old-style 
narrow track prevails, there is 
a binding in the rut or track 
made by an auto or motor truck. 
No more common sense has ever 
been shown than in coming to 
one track for all parts of the 
country. At the right below, 
the wagon follows in the ruts of 
a standard-track vehicle. 

Often in the past, when a 
farmer moved from one part of 
the country to another, he was 
forced to sell his horse-drawn 
vehicles at a sacrifice, and buy 
mew ones that conformed to 
those used in the territory sur- 
rounding his new home. 
illustration of this is the follow- 
ing letter to a wagon manu- 


facturer : 
R. 2, Easton, Minn., 
April 7, 1919. 
DEAR SIRs: 


Rep ER 


man.and the city man will aid 
tremendously if they will not 
demand special construction and 
measurement in equipment. This 
demand for specialties follows 
individual whims ; it ties up pro- 
duction and increases cost as a 
whole. 

Standardization. in all indus- 
tries forms a large part of the 
economies necessary in manu- 
facturing, and must be depended 
upon very largely.in the hoped 
for reduetiong in prices of the 
finished: goods, ’ erefore, let 
us have a. standard tread for all 
highway vehicles.. Let the auto 
make the track. 





When Driving an Auto 


By P. T. HINES 


REMEX BER to give the otner 
car more than. half of the 
road if you are going down hill 
and it is coming up. It has the 
heaviest load,. aad if .you force 
the driver to slow down, gears 








Having moved from Southern 
Illinois to Minnesota will have 
to get the axles cut off on m 
wagon. The track is five feet two 
inches ; the track here is narrow—four 
feet eight inches. Could I ship you 
these axles and have you cut them off, 
as you could put the thimbles or skeins 
back on properly? if so, how much 
would you charge me for the job? The 
wagon is nearly new. 


Respectfully, 
Herman Thompson. 


Standardization in wagons, both as to 
the reduced number of types and sizes, 
as well as the elimination of various old- 
style tracks, is bound ultimately to 
benefit the consumer in the price he 
pays for a wagon. This will not be 





The standard automobile track is fifty-six inches 


are standardizing on styles and color. 
Manufacturers will not make any more 
shoes more than eight and one-half inches 
inheight. Manufacture of button shoes 
will discouraged (thereby cutting 
down varieties), and the so-called needle- 
toe last will be discontinued. While the 
price of leather and labor prevents a 
radical reduction in the price of shoes to 
the consumer at the present time, the 
result of simplified varieties is sure to 
be felt in the near future. 

Before the war, manufacturers of 
hand axes made upward of 120 different 
sizes of blades and helves. The Con- 
servation Division of the War Industrial 
Board, in control of manufacturers, 


may have to be shifted. 

; Consider the . rights of the 
poopie, who are.walking alon 

muddy roads, by slowing down inste 

of trying to see how. much mud you can 

throw on them/in passing. 

Slow down as you approach a culvert 
or a bridge, and Jet any metorist comin 
from the opposite direction.pass first, i 
there is any chance of your meeting 
on it. 

When passing a slower car on a dust 
road, continue past at a good speed, 
getting far — ahead to.avoid giving 
the occupants of the car a.-‘‘ dusting.’ 
Unless you intend to trave) fast enough 
to keep ahead of the slower car, do not 
pass it merely to escape dust. 

As you approach another automobile 
at night, dim the lights of your car. 




















This old-style wide-track wagon rides the ridge on one side 





This standard-track wagon follows in the track of the auto 
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A Few H 


MAN with a new car had one of his tires 

blow out. He didn’t have a spare, so he de- 
cided to run a few hundred yards to a friend’s 
house. When he got there he discovered that 
neither the tire nor the tube were worth repair- 
ing, for running on the rim had fractured the 
casing fabric. And the tube was riddled with 
holes caused by being pinched against the rim. 
Those few hundred yards of running on the rim 
probably cost him 10,000 miles—miles that could 
have been saved by properly caring for the tube. 
Proper care of tubes saves miles in many other 
ways — not only in emergencies but ail the time. 
Ask your ear Service Station, or write to 
Akron, for Lesson 5 of the Goodyear Conservation 
Course—telling how to increase tire mileages 
by proper care of tubes. 


ROPER care of tubes increases by 
thousands of miles the life of even the 
best of tires. 
For whenever a tube fails, the casing is 
seriously damaged by being run fiat. 
Only a few hundred yards of such running 
may utterly spoil the tire; and even if the tube 
merely has a slow leak the tire will suffer the 
inevitable injuries due to under-infiation. 
Take care of your tubes, if you wish to get 
the most from your tires. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 














undred Yards. 
May Cost 10,000 Miles 


Tubes inserted in the casing without being 
properly talced, either stick to the casing 
and tear because of the lack of French Talc 
or—when too much of this lubricant is 
used — they are injured because the talc 
collects in puddles and hardens, 


Tubes must be properly inserted in the casing; 
otherwise they will be pinched against the rim, 
or — if the valve stem is at an angle — they 
may be torn. 

Punctures from the inside must be prevented 
by cleaning all sharp dust and grit out of the 
casings, and by keeping the rims from rusting 
and “flaking” off. 

© ¢) © 


Lesson 5 of the Goodyear Conservation Course 
gives simple but detailed directions for mak- 
ing your tubes serve your tires. 

It also tells how tubes can be repaired per- 
manently and in a few minutes with the 
Goodyear Tube Repair Kit. 

Ask your Goodyear Service Station to show 
you one—and ask also for the other lessons of 
the Goodyear Conservation Course. 











F the $533,500,000 to be spent for 

country roads, what per cent shall 

we let go to waste in needless ex- 
penditures? One-half of this large sum 
is from the federal funds and the re- 
mainder from our state funds, so we 
shall pay every dollar of this sum out of 
our SGakets, and should demand 100 
cents’ worth of roads for every dollar 
spent. 

We should not permit further con- 
struction of $15, a mile roads which 
cost $5,000 annually for upkeep, but 
should, like the Romans of old, construct 
roads good for hundreds of years. The 
money can as well be used in building 
good roads as poor ones, if proper meth- 
ods are followed. 

Highway officials have for years been 
demanding of taxpayers more money 
with which to build roads. It is now 
time that we demand of these officials 
that they build us good roads for the 
money, rather than roads good for one 
season and then a continual monument 
of needless expenditure. ‘‘ More Good 
Roads for the Money !’’ ought to be the 
slogan of each section of the country 
during the next few years, and not 
**More Money for Roads.’’ 

Lane county, Ore., is a good illustra- 
tion of a county organized under the 
county-unit method for efficiency and 
economy in road building. This is one 
of the several progressive counties that 
has _ elimina e antique township 
method of having from ten to a score of 
local so-called road builders in each 
county. One county superintendent 
manages the road work of the county, 
thus saving thousands of dollars in 
equipment, which is not duplicated by 
the apagens of each township. The 
number of political hangers-on, who 
draw salary and do little work in return, 
is down to the minimum. Each outfit in 
the county improves highways at the 
rate of twenty miles a week, possible 
only because Lane county has a well- 
knit organization and a modern ma- 
chinery equipment. By modern methods 
this county is today able to do work at 
one-third the cost and in one-fourth the 
time formerly necessary. Lane county 
has a road mileage of 1,800 miles, of 
which about 600 miles have macadam or 
gravel surface, the balance being com- 
mon dirt road. Long established roads 
have been changed gradually from dirt 
surface tomacadam. The ultimate aim 
is to have the roads so built up that 
when the paving stage is reached and a 
permanent surface can be laid the con- 
version can be made without loss of 
money already expended. 

In lame county the macadam roads 
are maintained at a cost of $200 a mile, 


Shall We Waste 
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By. EARLE W. GAGE 


as against prices as high as $5,000 in 
other sections of the country. The cost 
of searifying and redressing ranges from 
$20 to $50 a mile. Gravel is hauled from 
local banks, the equipment used being 
operated by two men. Work on the 
highways continues throughout the year. 
The roads are scarified from February 
to May when the ground is wet and easily 
worked. The resurfacing is done from 
November to February when the soil is 
plastic and compacts easily. As a result, 
the surface remains hard all summer 
and does not crumble and blow away. 
New construction is carried on through 
the dry season from May to November. 

The road-building machinery consists 
of two tractors, two graders, two scari- 
fiers, four rollers, one land leveler, four 
cars with a capacity of eight cubic 
yards each, and other smaller pieces of 
equipment. This represents an invest- 
ment of about $20, It costs $25 a 
day to operate a tractor outfit, perform- 
ing the same work that $75 formerly did 
when men and teams were depended 
Se For instance, the average cost 
of hauling rock is now twelve cents a 
mile as compared with twenty-seven 
cents under the man and horse method. 
“It was either get machinery or stop 
road work altogether,’’ said County 
Judge Brown. ‘‘We now have two 
tractor outfits and the results are so sat- 
isfactory that they warrant the purchase 
of three more.”’ 

Tractor power is depended upon almost 
entirely in Lane county. The tractor is 
used for four distinct purposes. Where 
the road or ground is too hard to be 
broken by a plow the tractor with a 
scarifier is now used. The scarifier is 
pulled through ground so hard that 
eight horses could not pull a rooter 
through it and the work is done better, 
since it breaks up a strip five feet wide 
and can be run straighter than the rooter, 
thus leaving no places not loosened up. 
The tractor outfit travels twice as fast 
and cuts a strip five times as wide, so 
it really does ten times as much work as 
the horses in the same length of time. 

The second use of the tractor is in 
searifying gravel and macadam roads 
which in some cases must be done once 
a year in order to smooth them up and 
place them in condition to withstand 
travel. Formerly Lane county used a 


small scarifier which was pulled with a. 


traction engine. With the tractor outfit 
three miles a day can be scarified at no 
more cost than one mile before. Thedirect 
cost of running the outfit formerly was 
about $24 a day; under the present 
method the cost is $15, or a saving of $9 





Half a Billion Road Dollars? 


We have money to spend on roads; let us use it wisely 


a working day, building not one, but 
two miles of road a day. 

The third use of the tractor is in 
grading, = the tractor and grader 
instead of the four-horse grader former] 
used. In this way several times as muc 
earth can be removed as with four horses 
and a grader. 

The fourth use of the tractor is haul- 
ing road materials. With the four cars 
mentioned, having an aggregate capacity 
of thirty-two cubic yards, the tractor 
travels at a speed of two and a half 
miles an hour, which for eight hours is a 
total of twenty miles ; deducting delays 
for loading, there is a net of sixteen 
miles. There is not only a saving in the 
cost of hauling but indirectly in other 
costs, such as making the macadam. 

k can be delivered as fast as it is 
required. 

By the use of proper organization and 
modern road-making machinery every 
county may build practical and service- 
able roads for greatly reduced costs. 
Let us not adopt the slogan, ‘‘ More 
Money for Roads,’’ but, ‘‘ More Roads 
for the Money,’’ and see that none of 
the half billion dollars is wasted. 


Good Seiniaa for Good Roads 


By G. W. MORRISON 


Tus way to make prosperity flow into 
any locality is to build roads that will 
last and not have to be done over every 
few years. 

With good roads farmers can deliver 
all their products direct to towns within 
a radius of fifty or more miles, and 
by making more profit’ themselves 
they reduce the high cost of living for 
other people ; for merchants are able 
to take advantage of new. sources of 
supply to buy their stocks under. favor- 
able conditions, and sell them to their 
customers at a lower price. 

Millions of dollars are lost every year 
through perishable — spoiling on the 
railroads because of freight delays and 
complications. Single large firms have 
actually saved more than $100,000 yearly 
by using motor trucks; and the trucks 
will undoubtedly contribute largely to 
organize improvement of roads. 

roads are a paying investment. 
Local authorities in cities, towns and 
counties should act without delay to 
meet the growing national and lecal de- 
mands before trade goes in other direc- 
tions. It is almost impossible to fet 
back the lost advantage after other 
districts have won it. 

roads bring trade and increase 
Leica & values in a community. They 
attract homeseekers and industries. 
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A stretch of bad road near Fredericksburg, Va. 
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The same road later. Which do you prefer 
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Finding a 
Market for the 


Producer 
Wiis HOUT a ready market for farm produce, 


agriculture could not be the basis of our national 
prosperity that it is. The farmer’s corn, wheat and live- 
stock are turned into wealth by being taken from the farm, manufactured 
into edible food products and made available to the consuming public. 
Briefly, this is what Armour and Company do for the American farmer. 








To do this for the farmer 
requires that— 


Steady outlets must be maintained for 
normal supply. 


Storage facilities must be provided to absorb excess 
yield during periods of over-production and to meet 
the public demand during the lean periods. 


Facilities must be furnished for taking certain prod- 
ucts from those parts of the country where they are 
grown in super-abundance and making them avail- 
able for other sections where they cannot be grown. 


To properly care for perishable commodities, such 
as tomatoe and strawberries, which will not bear 
transportation, and would thus be unprofitable to 
produce, local canning and preserving plants must 
be established. 


_.The manufacture and sale of all by-products are 
-- essential to the maintenance of highest prices to 





This complex service requires alargecand . 
° ‘Highly specialized organization. Firstareourmanu- -~” 


': faetaring and packing plants where foods are pre 
houses which.serve as channels of distribution to 
. the eonsumer. market. From these a 





_ large army of efficient salesmen continually, wage 
a competitive fight for sales. Our credit depart- 


Then, there are our four hundred branch’ — 





ment must exercise care in extending judicious 
credit to the thousands of retail distributors of the 
manufactured products, that we may always be 
able to pay spot cash to the farmer for the raw 
materials. Our refrigerator cars are steadily 
carrying the supply forward to the tables of the 
nation. The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its report last summer said : 


“The carriers (railroads) of the country could not so effectively 
handle the entire refrigerator car equipment as is now done by 
the intervention of private owners. The meat packer could no 
more do business on an economi efficient basis without 
his private cars than he could without his modern-equipped 
refining or packing plant.” 


Armour and Company’s broad idea of 
marketing service extends even to the growing of 
the food products on the farm. For this reason 
Armour and Company have established a Farm 
Bureau to aid farmers with expert advice on this 
subject. You are invited to make free use of this 
service. Just write to the Armour Farm Bureau, 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, stating what you are 
interested in. 


+ Ibis largely because Armour and Company 


‘are thus’continuously working to market the prod- 


uets of the American farm that you'are sure of a -— §° 
constant outlet for all you raise. Understanding * f° 
_ this, you must appreciate thet, in dealing 
port to a system that. works to the country’s... 
- economic good and to your own best interest. ; 
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Company you are Jending’ your sup- — 
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Ways of Getting 


By WILLIAM WALTON 


*““"F RECKON you get some silly ques- 
tions about tractors, don’t you, Mr. 
Walton ?’’ queried Professor Hol- 

loway, of the Maryland State Board of 

Education. 

‘* Well, if a machinist were to ask such 
questions, I. certainly would call them 
silly,” I answered; *‘but when a farmer 
writes to me and says something that 
shows his utter ignorance of tractors, I 
seldom feel like laughing at him; he 
isn’t to blame for not knowing, beeause 
he’s had no chance ‘to learn. However, 
now and then I get a foolish letter from 
some fellow who has evidently owned a 
tractor for quite a while, and | certainly 
do blame him. He has been content 
to go on, without making any effort to 
learn how to take care of his expensive 
machine ; yet no doubt he would be the 
first to laugh at the mistakes of some 
city man who had just bought a farm.’’ 

*“‘But how can the average farmer 
really get acquainted with his tractor ?’’ 
asked my friend. 

‘*In various ways. For instance, sev- 
eral of the larger manufacturers are 
holding what they call tractor schools 
through the rural districts. A lecturer 
arranges with some local dealer, or with 
the local grange, to hold a three-day 
free school in the town hall or court- 
house ; this is advertised as widely as 
possible, so as to reach the greatest 
number of farmers who own, or intend 
to own, tractors. I attended such a 
school recently, and I found it a mighty 

ood thing. There was no attempt to 
ist any particular make of tractor. 

The lecturer explained briefly but clearly 

the general principles of the farm trac- 

tor; then he told of all the troubles 
that are likely to happen and how to 
cure or avoid them. Finally, the session 

ended up with a lot of questions and a 

eneral discussion. I’m sure all of us 
elt that we had learned just what we 
most needed to know.”’ 

** But a lecture isn’t the best way to 
learn,’’ said the professor. ‘‘ You forget 
it too quickly. Take our high-school 
classes in chemistry, for instance. Years 
ago the instructor performed the experi- 
ments while the students looked on; but 
nowadays each pupil performs his own 
experiments while the instructor looks 


** But how can you apply that sort of 
thing to the tractor problem ? ’’ I asked. 

‘*Kasily enough. Under a law just 
passed by Congress, a large sum of 
money is appropriated for vocational 
education in the rural schools, provided 
each dollar is matched by a dollar from 
the state. Maryland has taken advan- 
tage of this. It’s too soon to say much 
about it, but before long you’ll see some 
results that are worth while. My idea 
is that every new country schoolhouse 
of any size should be built with a shop 
big enough to hold any piece of farm 
machinery. Then, once a week, in- 
structor can come and give the boys a 
few hours’ peste shop work with the 
tractor—taking it to pieces, putting -it 
together, and so on. If a neighbor’s 
tractor happened to be out of order, 
so much the better; the class could 
repair it.’’ 

“*That surely is a fine idea !’’ I cried, 
heartily. ‘‘ It means that the farm boys, 
the farmers of tomorrow, will know 
as much about their tractors as they 
know now about planting, cultivating 
and harvesting ; as much as the fruit 
farmer knows about apple trees, for 
instance. ’”’ 

“*Exactly ; the farmer will get three 
times as much service out of his tractor 
when he is made fully to understand it, 
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Fully acquainted with his tractor. 


just as the American soldier was made 
fully to understand his rifle from butt- 
plate to bayonet.’’ , 

Do Our Folks want to learn how to 
handle their tractors? And do you want 
your boys to know how to doit? Then 
get to work. Your local dealer or your 
county agent can arrange a three-day 
tractor school, if you really want it; 
and your State Board of Education can 
arrange practical shop work for your 
boys, if you really want it. 


—_—.————__—_ 


A Trailer Is an Asset 
By B. H. WIKE, Illinois 


Te advantages of a trailer are never 
fully realized until after one is used. 
There are many things to haul that 
can not be handily hauled in the touring 
car. The objects may be too bulky or 
too heavy, or there is not room ; besides, 
hauling things in the touring car scars 
the finish,tears the upholstery and makes 
things uncomfortable for passengers. It 
takes very little more power to pull a 
trailer, even when the touring car is 
loaded. 

A two-wheeled trailer is recommended 
for the majority of cases. Four-wheeled 
ones are difficult for the average driver 
to manage on country roads and in or- 
dinary village streets. A fair-sized two- 
wheeled trailer will take care of the 
greatest amount of hauling that is re- 

uired in any case. The bed should have 
Y mreiae oe sideboards and hold -downs 
inside to keep such things as full milk 
cans from tipping over or bouncing when 
going over rough places. Crosspieces to 
yp the cans against the sides of the 

ed can be used. Fasten them to the 
sides of the bed by special clamps. Each 
case will doubtless suggest its own best 
way in the matter of hauling things to 
market. Balance should also be taken 
into consideration when building the bed. 

The most important and perhaps the 
most difficult consideration in making a 
trailer is the kind of wheel to use—the 
spindle, the tires, etc. The trailer ought 
to have the same tread width as the car 
that pulls it. It is best to use rubber 
tires, if possible; this, in conjunction 
with springs under the bed, will make 
it ride easier. 

The size of the wheels varies with dif- 
ferent authorities, some using wheels 
nearly as large as buggy wheels, and 
others use wheels as small asa thirty inch. 
Unless the trailer body is set low the use 
of high wheels favors upsetting: With 
the use of the smaller wheel, such as 
thirty-inch size, it is easier to keep the 
center of gravity low. Buggy or auto- 
mobile springs can be used. 

For those who want tomake their own 
trailer the following suggestions about 
the wheels are offered: If you do not 
care to to the expense of buying 
ball-bearing hubs and regular automo- 


It is pulling two drills for him 


bile spindles, you can use.a buggy axle. 
You can use a buggy-wheel hub and fit 
an automobile wheel to it. You can buy 
automobile wheels of any desired size 
without hubs. The larger the wheel is 
in diameter, the larger, heavier and more 
costly will be the tire used. A thirty- 
inch wheel with a three and one-half- 
inch tire seems to be the best for coun- 
try road use. The buggy-wheel hub may 
need some special treatment, but any 
blacksmith can do the work. 

By using the buggy-wheel spindle and 
hub you save the cost of ball-bearings, 
but do not have it so.nearly dust-proof. 
The wheel with the pneumatic tire added 
makes the whole a little heavier and 
more attention is needed to keep the 
hub snug to the spindle, but probably 
no more than would be required in any 
buggy or wagon. Two wheels without 
the hubs should not cost much more 
than $10; and good second-hand casings 
and tubes would last a long time. 

In building your trailer provide a stand 
for the tongue or draw-bar so that the 
bed will not tip forward while standing 
alone. This stand can be arranged to 
fold up when not in use. The use of 
two metal drawbars for pulling the 
trailer is better than a single one. One 
of these can be fastened to each forward 
side of the bed, and the two joined to- 
gether at the front in the form of an 
acute angle, meeting where they are to 
be hitched to the car ahead. This allows 
an even pull from both sides and is not 
likely to be so shaky or wobbly as where 
a single bar is used. 





It Pays Me To Keep 
an Automobile 
By MARGARET K. RAILEY, Missouri 


Oe morning in June, 1913, a neigh- 
bor phoned for my nephew, Sam, to 
come up and take a ride with him, as an 
agent was there trying to sell them an 
auto. With fear and trembling we saw 
Sam go, for cars in this community had 
not been used, and the most we knew of 
them was the accidents we read about 
in the newspaper. | 

Sam took the ride and came home for 
dinner enthusiastic. Our neighbor had 
bought one and soon the agent came to 
see me. (Sam did not say he had told 
him to come, but I guess he had.) Soon 
Sam came rushing into the house and 
said, ‘‘Get something on your head, 
aunt, and come take a ride.’’ I went, 
and the result was I bought the car; 
for, I said, ‘‘Sam will have one some- 
time, and we had just as well help him 
to enjoy it.’’ 

The first year the agent was to keep 
it in repair, which he did; but there 
were so many extras to buy—bumpers, 
shock-absorbers, different lights, etc.— 

[Continued on page 61] é 




















Note How Everyone 
it Has Become a Familiar Car 


on Nearly Every Highway 


Hails the Essex 


Essex owners report the satisfaction they 
experience at the way people speak of their 
cars. It increases their pride of ownership. 
Motorists and even boys on the street hail 
the Essex with some such greeting as “There 
is an Essex.” 

Curiosity in the car that possesses quality 
and performance at moderate cost and with- 
out the expense and weight of such cars as 
formerly were the only ones that possessed 
those advantages, has given way to openly 
voiced admiration. 


Essex Owners Are 
Its Salesmen 


At first it was what people who had seen 
the Essex said about it that led to its 
popularity. 

Now owners—and there are thousands of 
them—are endorsing it on every hand. People 
stop Essex owners to inquire about their car. 
The answer is unanimous. When asked as to 
its performance they make no reservations. 
Admiration of its riding qualities is never 
lacking. 


Every wanted quality in an automobile 
seems to have been met in the Essex. Ask 
the first Essex owner you meet. 


Essex Performance Is 
Always Mentioned 


There is no uncertainty to the owner as to 
Essex performance. Drivers know positively 
that their cars will meet any acceleration or 
endvcrance test they impose. 


They know they can match the performance 
of whatever car they encounter. 

There are now ¢nough Essex cars on the 
road to permit you to note their performance. 
They are always in the lead when quick 
acceleration is desirable. They ‘hold their 
own on the road against cars regarded as the 
fastest. They keep going and require little 
attention. 

The repair shop is no place to learn about 
the Essex for it has little meed to know the 
repairman. 

Won't you make some inquiry about 
the Essex? You will find it interesting and 
convincing. 
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Manure—A Gold Mine on the Farm 


$1,200,000,000 worth of manure is wasted annually 





ACH horse or mule 
produces $27 worth of 
manure a year (as 
compared with commercial 
fertilizers); each head of 
cattle $20 worth; each hog 
$8 worth. Calculating from 
the 1910 census figures (for 
number of animalson farms) 
the total value of manure 
produced is about $2,461,000, 
000—a veritable Fold mine. 
At least half of this great 
wealth of fertilizing ma- 
terial is sheer waste. In 
some good general farming 
sections. not more than 
fifteen per cent of the ma- 
nure produced is used. Even 
in the most intensive dairy 








shown that manure thus 
handled suffers little from 
heating and leaching. 

For saving manure the 
feeding shed serves the pur- 
pose of giving the general 
farm, or the beef cattle 
farm, something of the ad- 
vantage held by the inten- 
sive dairy farm. The manure 
saved on the American farm 
under present conditions is 
almost exactly proportional 
to the number of animals 
stall-fed on the farm; the 
manure of animals not sta- 
bled has very little effect on 
yields, except in cases where 
field crops are hogged down 
or otherwise pastured down, 








regions, where cows are 
largely stall fed and com- 
paratively eat care is 
taken with the manure, the loss seems 
to be approximately twenty-five per 
cent. 

The best plan to prevent this waste is 
to haul the manure and spread it on the 
field as fast as produced. When this is 
not practical, store the manure where it 
can not leach out. 


Manure Pit Prevents Waste 


To save manure, concrete manure pits 
are being used more and more. These 
pits have concrete floors and sides so 
that not any of the valuable fertilizing 
elements are wasted. A pit 6x 12 feet 
and three feet deep, with walls and 
floors five inches thick, will serve the 
needs of the average farm. In 
that does not cave in, only an inside 
form will be needed in building sucha 
pit, except where the concrete extends 
a few inches above the ground to pre- 
vent flooding by surface water. e 
floor should be reenforced with woven 
wire fencing, put in after about two 
inches of cement has been laid, the sec- 
tion of fencing being cut long enough to 
bend up a few inches at either end into 
the side walls. When the reenforcing 
has been putin, the remaining three 
inches of the floor is laid and the forms 
for the side walls set up and used im- 
mediately. Use one part of cement, 
two of sand and four of screened gravel. 
A pit of this kind is large enough to 
hold the accumulation of manure on the 
average farm until such a time as it can 
be conveniently spread on the field. 

A manure pit doesn’t cost money ; it 
saves money. The value of the manure 
saved when stored in pits will equal at 


Covered pit, reached by litter carrier from barn 


least five per cent on the pit investment. 
Where manure is stored in loose, flat 
piles in the barnyard, the loss by leach- 
ing and decay in six months amounts to 
from thirty to sixty per cent. 

In some places manure is simply 
thrown out through the barn windows 
and left to lie against the sides of the 
barn. The losses in fertilizing value 
are large—much larger if the water 
from the roof drips on the manure. 
Such a practise is not only wasteful, it 
is also very unsanitary. If it must be 
followed the gutters on the barn should 
be constructed so that the water will be 
carried away. A lean-to shed may be 
built as a cover over the pile of manure 
exposed to the weather. A better plan 
is shown below in the illustration at the 
right. A concrete pit holds the manure. 


Paved Lot Saves Manure 


Another gond way to save manure, espe- 
cially in the case of hogs or beef cattle, 
is to have a concrete ved feed lot, 
preferably under a shed roof. Where 
the owner of the farm can not afford a 
paved floor, a cheap open feeding shed 
os | be made to serve the purpose very 
well, if abundant bedding is used to 
absorb the valuable liquid manure. In 
such a feeding lot or shed, the manure 
is allowed to gather under the feet of 
the animals, each day’s bedding being 
strewn over the well-tramped manure. 
Some farmers using this system arrange 
their feed- racks so that they can be 
raised from time to time, making it 
possible to feed till solidly packed ma- 
nure has accumulated to a depth of sev- 
eral feet under the shed. It has been 





or where pasture is used in 
a rotation. 

If no shed or pit is avail- 
able the best method of storing manure 
in the open is to pile in a compact pile 
with nearly perpendicular sides. e 
pile should be left flat on top so that it 
will absorb the rain water. This not 
only lessens the amount of leaching, but 
helps keep the manure moist and thus 
reduces the fermentation. This method 
will not prevent leaching ; therefore it 
is recommended only when there is no 
better way of storing the manure. 


Does It Pay To Store Manure? 


Decidedly so. Twenty years of experi- 
mental work at the Ohio Experiment 
Station show that the careful saving of 
manure is one of the most profitable 
measures for making land more produc- 
tive. Tests in a three-year rotation of 
corn, wheat and clever, where eight, tons 
of carefully handled manure were ap- 

lied in the rotation, show a return of 

7 from the effects of the manure, or 
a crop return of a little more than $7 
for every ton used. Where ordinary 
barnyard manure was used $46 was 
returned or $11 less than with stable 
manure. This means a return of $1.25 
more for every ton of manure stored and 
handled to prevent leaching from rains. 

The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
applied equal amounts of leached and 
unleached manure; the land on which 
unleached manure was applied raised 
ninety-nine bushels of corn an acre, as 
against sixty-five bushels an acre from 
land where leached manure was applied 
—a gain of thirty-four bushels an acre 
in favor of manure which was stored 
and protected from ‘leaching. Thus, 
it pays to take care of manure. 








A practise that is both unsanitary and wasteful 








A better plan; every bit of manure is saved 
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Greatest Reduction 


In Tire Cost 
£ver Made 


Deglines in the cost of raw materials— 
rubber, fabrics, chemicals, ete.— reduce 
tire prices, but such reductions never can 
exceed five to fifteen percent: Basic costs 
of materials, labor and other elements en- 
tering into the manufacture of tires are 
established. Only slight fluctuations can 
occur. Therefore the change im price can 
be but slight. 


But mileage cost has been cut in half. 
Not by a saving in material costs or labor, 
but by a radical and entirely new princi- 
ple of tire construction, which is the re- 
sult of the research and inventions of 
Charles C. Gates, E. M. 


The Gates principle is simple. After 


' GUARANTEED PUNCTURE-PROOF 
COST ONLY HALF AS MUCH AS ORDINARY TIRES OF CORRESPONDING SIZE 


Thus truly, this is the greatest reduction 


ever made in the cost of tire mileage. 
Study the charts, and whether you figure 


by. first cost or by guaranteed mileage, you 
will find the saving fully a half. 
; s s 8 


But economy is not’ the only great Gates 
advantage. ‘Toride on tires that are Punc- 


ture-Proof appeals to every experienced 


motorist. hice eat ep cee 


HAL F- 
SOLE 


your tire has given you all the mileage 

you can safely demand of it; when the 
vabber ie worn thin, but the fabric is still 
serviceable, your casing is incorporated 
within a new factory-built Gates Half-Sole | 
Tire, giving you a tire with these exclusive 
mechanical advantages: 

Double Fabric Strength 

Double Cushion Resiliency 

Extra Side Walls, extending over 

the beads and under the rim. 


It is this principle of sturdy, reinforced 
construction that makes possible a posi- 
tive guarantee against punctures and a 
guarantee of full standard tire mileage, yet 


TIRES 


of tires of double fabric, cushions and side 


walls, appeals to the man who takes pride 
in the appearance of his car. 


FIGURED IN Seger mtn 
1.—Double line mileage guaras- 
tee of | = 4 tires. 
ed line apd mileage guaranteed for Gates 
icates- comparative mileage obtained from 
-Sole Tire-on cost per mile basis, 





A million Gates Half-Sole Tires in use 
throughout the country are proof of popu- 
larity. and: performance. . There.are 1350 
Gates Half-Sole Service Stations. equipped 
to serve you. If there is not a station in — 
your town write to the Service sascha asia: 
at the factory at Denver. : 


THE GATES RUBBER CoO., weenie VER, COLO. 


Gates: + Half Sole Tires — Sos 


“4 « 
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rsh Fabric Tires 


Gates Tested ed Inner Tuber 
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Storing Vegetables the Right Way 


HERE are three kinds of storage 
in general use for root at ce ae 
specially built cellars; 2, cellars un- 
der residences ; 3, fieki storages. 
Where the total amount is likely to 
a @ more than 100 or 200 els 
annually, the mygaelly built cellar is 
recommended. For a smaller amount, 
the average house cellar will answer. 
Field storage is recommended only for 
special conditions and where 


from the side walls just above the floor 
lines. These intakes can be made of 
six-inch sewer pipe joined one above the 
other just outside or in the wall. A 
damper is attached at the top so that 
the amount of air coming in can be 


= 

o secure the best circulation there 
should be false floors and walls made of 
2 x 4 joists and studs covered with 1 x 4 


— 


four-inch slats spaced one inch apart, 
placed on pieces of 2x4. Upon these 
false floors the vegetables are placed in 
bins, racks or crates, according to their 
particular need. 

The size of the bins may be regulated 
according to the convenience and the 
space available, but the depth should be 
limited to three or four feet. The 
warmer the storage room the less should 

be the depth of the pile. If 





neither of the other methods 


: rae 5 aS ae 
is available. 4 Sr kee oie 
a ai. Ta , at ee 


Cellar under residence: In 
modern houses where part of 





the cellar has been specially be russert 


built for storing vegetables, 
results are satisfactory. How- 
ever, some farmhouse cellars 
are not adapted to this pur- 
pose. Some have no drainage 
and water accumulates, often 
to considerable depth. Quite 
a few have no ventilation other 
than the windows; as a result 
the air becomes stagnant, 
decay organisms become nu- 
merous, the temperature is 
unequal and variable, and con- 
ditions in general are more or 
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the bulk is too large, heating 
may result which will start 
new growth or cause the vege- 
tables to mold:and shrivel. If 
the depth must be greater 
than three or four feet, place 
slatted ventilation shafts up 
through the piles of vegetables. 

Racks: These generally con- 
sist of aseries of slatted shelves 
built into one side of the stor- 
age room. They are for such 
vegetables as cabbage, squash 
or onions, which can be stored 
only in small quantities and 
require better circulation of 
air. Such racks are usually 
about three feet square and 
placed in tiers from six to 








less unsanitary. 

If the cellar contains a fur- 
nace the air is sure to become 
too dry during the colder months. A 
heavy shrinkage of the vegetables re- 
sults, with a consequent loss in ny. 
Where part of such a cellar can be par- 
titioned off and fixed up like a specially 
built one, results are quite as satis- 
factory. 

Field storage: This consists for the 
most part of deep pits dug in the 
ground, lined with straw on which vege- 
tables are piled. Over the top is put 
more straw and then a light covering of 
earth. As the season advances more 
coverings are added until there is suffi- 
cient protection from the coldest weath- 
er. ch pits must be placed in a light 
soil where the drainage is good, and 
ventilation should be provided where the 
quantity stored amounts to more than 
ten or fifteen bushels. Cold-frames and 
hotbed pits may be used in this way. 
Fig. 3 shows how to make a storage pit, 
with a stake driven in the center for 
ventilation. 

Such field storage can be used for 
vegetables like potatoes, beets, carrots, 
etc., that will keep until spring. They 
= — suitable os deree . i 
where the pits must be opened during 
the colder at In the northern 
sections, so much covering is necessary 
to prevent freezing that the process is 
difficult and access during the winter is 
almost impossible. Field storage, there- 
fore, is recommended only for small 
quantities and when the other methods 
are impossible. ~ 


An Air-Cooled Cellar 


Specially built cellar: Specially built 
storage cellars for fruits and ne 
are best built wholly or at least partly 


underground. Fruits, tatoes and 
other root crops are kept best at a tem- 
perature of F.; the normal tempera- 


ture of the ground is approximately 50° 
F., which is too high for ideal storage 
conditions. Consequently, a cellar or 
cave, even though wholly underground, 
with no cooling system is generally too 


warm. 
_ The air-cooled cellar shown in Fig. 2 
is equi with ventilators at the top 
pel e warm air will Page th. these 
ventilators are equi wi pers 
which can bpopenedar closed as eondi- 
warrant. 
Coid-air intakes. open into the cellar 


Fig. 1. A specially built storage house for fruit and vegetables 


boards nailed one inch apart. These 
will let cool air pass underneath and on 
all sides of the contents, thus cooling 
the stored vegetables. 

During the fall months when crops 
are stored, the night temperature drops 
near or below the freezing point. If the 
cellar is opened up during the cool nights, 
cold air will come through the cold-air 
intakes, and the warm air passes out 
through the ventilator. In this way 
the air can be changed many times dur- 
ing the course of a single night, thus 
thoroughly cooling the cellar before 
morning. Early in the morning the cel- 
lar should be closed and not opened un- 
til the weather will permit without 
again warming up the interior. In very 
severe weather the Cold-air intakes 
should be closed. 


Arrangement of Storage Cellar 


Vegetables should seldom be placed di- 
rectly upon the floor of the cellar, as 
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COLD INTAKE 
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POTATO BIN 
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FALSE 


DRAIN 
Fig. 2. Section of concrete storage cellar 


this prevents the proper circulation of 
air. False floors should be provided. 
These are raised two to three inches off 
the bottom and can be made of three or 





twelve inches above each 
other. If they are made to 

= out like a drawer they 
will be that much more convenient. 


Crates: Many packages such as bar- 
rels, vegetable boxes and slatted bushel 
boxes are successfully used. The small 
sized provides for sufficient ventilation 
and they may be tiered up to any conve- 
nient height. The slatted crate is more 
desirable than the other kinds. 


Storage for Different Crops 


Beets: The best size.for table beets 
which are to be stored. varies from two 
to three inches in diameter. The tops 
are twisted off by hand, the beets are 
dried in the air and immediately stored. 
If the leaves are cut off the stems should 
be left a half inch or more long,. as there 
will be less evaporation and they will 
cook better. Small quantities can be 
kept in sand where ‘they should keep 
fresh until May. 


Cabbage can be stored in two ways. 
Where the heads are solid and well ma- 
tured, remove the roots and most of the 
outer leaves. Place the heads on racks 
or two or three deep in bins. Ventila- 
tion should be ample and the room kept 
as cool as possible. If the temperature 
runs much above 40° F., decay will begin. 
Split heads or those showing signs of rot 
should not be stored. 

The second method is to bye up the 
cabbage, roots and all, and place the 
heads ee down in a regular order in 
the field. Place the heads close together 
in long rows, usually two or three wide 
with a second row chap | on top in the 
interspaces. Throw a a covering 
of five or six inches of earth over them. 
leaving just the roots exposed. Let the 
cabbage remain untouched until the 
ground freezes. Where the winters are 
not too severe, the pile may be further 
covered over with manure and more 
soil, and left all winter. In the Northern 
states the cabbage had best be taken out 
in November, the heads removed, and 
stored in the cellar as described above. 

Carrots: Large quantities should be 
handled the same as. beets. Small lots 
are best kept in moist sand. 

Onions: These should be pulled and 
left in the sun to dry. Twist the tops 
off, place the onions in slatted crates and 
store where they can get plenty of air. 
They need a fairly low temperature 


[Continued on page 70] 
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—or it might be called the $73,000,000 tire, 
for it is possible only because of the entire re- 
sources of the Firestone Company. 


BUT $7,000,000 is what has gone directly into this 
new, vast Firestone factory that is devoted exclusively to the 
making of this tire and the tubes to match. The main plant 
is now concentrating on Cords and big sizes. 


16,000 TIRES and 20,000 tubes, all 314-inch size, is 
the daily capacity of this new factory. This plant is years in 
advance in its mechanical efficiency. Into it has gone the 
thinking, planning, the spirit of service that distinguishes 
the entire Firestone organization. Its methods and machinery 
were developed by Firestone men. 


FIRESTONE HAS STEPPED FAR AHEAD in 
engineering practice and you get the benefit. The labor sav- 
ing equipment of this factory cuts costs on every operation 
from 10% to 30%. 


FROM THE TIME special shipments of rubber and 
fabric arrive at this plant, until the finished tire is loaded on 
the freight car, there is not a backward move. 


AND THE MAN POWER of this plant is as far 
in advance of the ordinary as is the mechanical efficiency. 
The Firestone organization is the talk of men in big industry 
everywhere. 


THE FACT THAT 90% of Firestone workers own 
stock in the Company is an index to their interest in their 
work. Their superior skill, their spirit of service, is stimu- 
lated by their financial interest in winning you as a customer. 


AT EVERY TURN Firestone thinks and plans to 


give you the most for your money, knowing that this is the 
surest method of obtaining the greatest demand. Every move 
Firestone makes is toward this end—mileage at lowest cost. 


NEVER HAS FIRESTONE, NOR ANY TIRE 


maker offered car owners so much as they are offered now. 
Ask your dealer, 


TAis is the 


Firest 
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Prices on 
Special Molded 
30 x 3% 


Non-Skid Gray Tube 
‘1 
32 x 3% 


Non-Skid Gray Tube 
yee 
6,000 Miles 
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3,633 Miles Across the Wealth-Belt 


Following is a record of the impressions of The Farm Journal’s Automobile Party, after the five weeks’ successful trip across 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, lowa, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland 


home from our automobile trip, is 

to thank our poet friends who gave 
us a friendly word as we ong. 
All in all, we traveled 3, miles, were 
in twelve states, touched in 521 cities 
and towns, visited with many of Our 
Folks, called on 407 storekeepers, met 
108 bankers, seores of Farm Journal 
Folks, and saw millions and millions of 


Oi: first thought, now that we are 


dollars in crops. In five weeks we drove . 


across the world’s wealth-belt, the pros- 
perity section of America. 

The foremost thing in our minds, as 
we traveled along day after day, was 
the question of ro There is no 
larger problem today than crop trans- 
portation. Good roads are the basis of 
trade, just as crop production itself is 
the basis of all wealth. Where a road 
is passable only 300 days a year, there is 
not only mg waste of time, but crops 
bring in money and equally produc- 
tive land invariably sells at lower prices. 

We encountered every variety of road 
surface (or lack of ace) on the two 
main classes of roads—that is, the so- 
called trunk-line highways, between 
large cities, and the trading-center high- 
ways, between the smaller cities and 
towns. ‘Tomake a first-class job for all 
time the main highways must be en- 
gineer-built, and right-angle 
turns largely eliminated, the roads must. 
be built of concrete, wide enough for the 
traffic, preferably with a proper wai, 
surface. It would pay to condemn | 
to noe and shorten these through 
roads—the saying in distance would 
more than pay for the land itself. 

These trunk lines are important, but 
we must not lose sight of the inter-town 
roads and the country roads ; for if the 
latter are not put in good shape the 
towns would soon starve. In many cases 
we find that hard roads had added $100 
an acre to the farm value, and it was 
also true that the better the roads the 
more prosperous the community. It was 
also true that no one ever villoey 
moved from a good roads district bac. 
to poor reads. The zealous advocates 
of good roads are those who have them. 

All roads need not be concrete, but the 
main highways must, for nothing else 
will stand heavy hauling in fast motor 
trucks ; and our prophecy is that it won’t 
be long before tru are almost as nu- 
merous in the country as automobiles are 
today. Butall roads must be given care— 
scraped, dragged and drained, the chuck- 
holes eliminated and travel made safe. 

We were obliged to make many de- 
tours. Some were clearly marked, others 
not. The most truthful sign said, ‘‘Road 
closed to Hope ’’—Hope being the name 
of a smal] town in New Jersey. Butat 
that it was true,—the road was closed 
to hope, in most cases! More signboards 
are needed ’most everywhere. The trails, 
as through routes are called, are marked 
fairly well, but plainly worded signs 
would add to the comfort of strangers. 


Crops 


Everywhere, and generally speaking, 
crops looked good. Drought had done 
some injury in some places, too much 
rain had hurt in others, but prosperity 
for this year was manifest on every 
1d. There is noticeably less waste 
land than on our previous trips: The 
West is a ching the East in this 
respect. versifi n of crops is also 
more evident. a gardens are 
also increasing and so are orchards Ee. 
n 


More land is being put under cu 
t ro ates ee, b 
pt Sa seeiced for f With, can 


an investment in reclaiming land is bound 
to yield large returns. 


Buildings 


Much more building, proportionately, is 
being done in farming communities than 
in towns or cities. Repairsare being made 
and much new construction is under 
way. Where labor is especially scarce, 
ready-made buildings are going up. The 
unsanitary, unsightly, ramshackle struc- 
tures that never did help make profits, 
are being discarded and. scientifically 
designed farm structures replacing them. 
The r shortage has meant the build- 
ing of modern tenanthouses ; for owners 
find they get dependable help only when 
they supply comfortable living quarters. 
Barns, granaries and bins are increasin 
in size, probably for the storage o 
grains and hay until prices are at the top. 
The home grounds show marked im- 
provement over past years. There are 
more flowers, more shrubbery and more 
care given to the lawns. It is a good 
sign and made us proud of Our Folks. 


Furnishings 


Inside the home the improvements are 
just as apparent as in the buildings 
themselves. Good plumbing goes into 
every new house and into most old ones 
that can be reconstructed. Electric 
lighting, adequate heating systems, 
ardwood floors, kitchen conveniences 
of all sorts, are also quite common and 
not to have the comforts of the city 
house is more and more the exception. 


Machinery 


Inasmuch as our only mechanical diffi- 
culty on the trip was the breaking of 
two valve springs, we had plenty of time 
to inquire about automobiles, tractors 
and farm machinery. There are thought 
to be 3,000,000 country-owned cars to- 
day, and we feel we saw most of them! 
Trucks, too, are becoming more com- 
mon, as they ought to. The truck isa 
time-saver, and time is more valuable 
than ever, now that help is scarce and 
high priced. Tractors are coming slowly. 
The too-light machine is not making 
good, but the well-handled machine of 
adequate power is entirely satisfactory 
wherever used, especially as it is kept 
in operation more regularly and for 
an increasing variety of work. There 
are many more gasoline engines for belt 
work—the womenfolk seem to use them 
as readily as the men. The whole ten- 
dency is toward more machinery, thereby 
making human labor more efficient. 


Live Stock 


Pure - bred stock is coming strong. 
Breeders appreciate the value of pedi- 
grees. Progressive bankers are helping 
this movement, which invariably in- 
creases a community’s rmanent 
wealth. There are naturally not so 
many horses where tractors are being 
used. Hogs continue to increase, and 





better hog houses are especially notice- 
able, despite vast room for improvement. 


Farm Size 


The labor shortage, the increasing price 
of land, etc:, has cut down the size of 
farms. This, in turn, has intensified cul- 
tivation. Further development along this 
line will follow, as prices stay high and 
more machinery is used, and one man’s 
labor can be made to accomplish more. 


Farm Bureaus 


That folks generally back up their county 
agents is shown by the increasing num- 
ber of ‘‘ Farm Bureau Member ”’ signs 
displayed over the gate or on the fence. 
The county agents are helping in the 
way of cooperative selling, and getting 
more money for crops is quite as im- 


' portant as increasing their production. 


Conclusion 


The country we saw is, generally, in 
splendid shape. Farms are better taken 
care of than ever, so is the machinery. 
Big crops seem assured and good prices, 
too. Never were we so proud of our 
subscribers and of publishing The Farm 
Journal, as after this journey across the 
wealth-belt. 


A Western Editorial Hike 


N invitation of. the National Board 
\J of Farm Organizations a member of 
our editorial staff recently attended a 
series of meetings in the West and Far 
West. The object was to secure closer 
cooperation between the various farm 
organizations, and to collect money for 
urchasing a farmers’ headquarters 
uilding at the national capital. 

The interest arent in these meet- 
ings leaves no doubt as to the feasibility 
of uniting farm organizations into a 
compact and effective national body. 
Subscriptions amounting to about $30,000 
were received for the headquarters build- 
ing, and first payment has been made on 
a suitable temporary structure. 

One of our traveling companions was 
Hon. Thos. P. Gore, the genial Senator 
from Oklahoma, for six years chairman 
of the Senate Agricultural. Committee, 
and always a consistent friend of. farm- 
ers. He says that at the last election 
the big cities of his state gave majorities 
against him so large as to discredit.their 
intelligence, but he carried every county 
in the state, because farmers know he is 
their friend. The others in the party 
were Milo D. Campbell, president of. the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation ; 
Charles S. Barrett, national president of 
the Farmers’ Union ; John A. MeSpar- 
ran, master of the Pennsylvania State 
Grange, and A. A. Elmore, president of 
the Washington State Farmers’ Union. 

Kentucky was strong for cooperation. 
Although much rain had delayed work 
on the corn crop, and the meeting at 
Lexington occurred during the_ first 

[Continued on page 59] 
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Every Bump is a Little Collision in Itself 
ie ee the bumps your Ford is compelled to with- 


stand in a year, or even six months, and you would 
have a collision that would tear it to pieces. 

Just because you can’t notice the injury day by day is no 
sign it is not taking place. 

Prevent the effects of the bumps from reaching the vital 
parts of your Ford Car or Ford One-Ton Truck and you will 
find a saving of more than one-third in the up-keep and tire 
expense. You also will find that at least fifty per cent has 
been added tc its life and resale value. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers afford this protection for every Ford. They 
absorb the ‘‘ little collisions ’’ before they get a chance to do their damage. 

Hasslers are proving their worth on more than a million Ford Cars 
today. Look and you will see that one in every three Fords is now 
equipped with the Patented Hassler ShockAbsorber. And while the sav- 
ing is remarkable, yet a la percentage of Hassler owners purchased 
them because of their easy riding qualities. Any Hassler owner will tell you 
that the additional comfort alone is worth more than the costof Hasslers. 

We might also mention that gasoline mileage is increased ; that steering 
is made easier, adding to the safety of the car ; and that greater speed is 
made possible, giving more practical value to the car. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers can be applied in a few minutes. They do not 
require marring of the Ford. There are two types; one for the Ford 
Passenger Car and another for the Ford One-Ton Truck. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Find out fer yourself what Hasslers mean. We do not ask you to risk your money. 
The Hassler dealer in your vicinity will put them on—let you use them for ten days— 
and if you are not pleased they will be taken off and your money refunded in full. 
Write for descriptive folder—name of the nearest dealer and trial order blank. 


The Hassler Guarantee: “Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 1344 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Factory: Hamilton, Ontario 
A Standardized Quality Product—Worth the Price 


HE conical springs set at the angle shown prevent side- 
The springs compress on either upward or downward move- 
ments—do not stretch out of shape—do not allow wp-throw. “ oF 
Hasslers last as long as the Ford and make it last. fer the Fora One TonTrucn 
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Send Your Boy to an Agricultural College 


To win on a farm requires a mental as well as a physical education 


or more of the older generation of 

farmers who have never seen an 
agricultral college and yet are successful 
farmers. They have succeeded without 
special training: But if you consider 
carefully, perhaps you will find that 
they made needless blunders and ex- 
periments, costing them both 


Paz imere of you can mention a dozen 


By CHAS. H. SMITH, Michigan 


ods and the latest apparatus. Dairying, 
animal husbandry, farm mechanics, but- 
termaking and all the rest of the courses 
are based upon science. These courses 
are not merely related to agriculture— 
they are a part.of it. Your boy at an 


make the farm earn ‘‘A Good Living 
and 10%.’’ If one should go to college 
and study only those subjects concerned 
with earning a living it would be like a 
person sitting down to a table laden 
witha bounteous-dinner and eating only 
sufficient to sustain life. A person’s gen- 
eral culture should receive. some atten- 

tion. A study of history and 





time and money, before they 
found the right way. 

These men might have been 
even more successful if they 
had had the advantages of 
special training. They have 
probably done the very best 
that they could with their 
limited knowledge, but un- 
doubtedly they, themselves, 
are the strongest advocates of 
the agricultural colleges. 

Besides these men who have 
succeeded without special 
training you probably know 
of a much larger number of 
untrained farmers who failed 
—undeubtedly in the majority 
of cases because they lacked 
fundamental knowledge. 











literature, and possibly one 
foreign language, is wonder- 
fully worth while. 

Right ‘here I’d like to add 
some more subjects like eco- 
nomics, saciology, psychology, 
etc., if I had.space to explain 
definitely their value to your 
boy. . But if he comes home 
and. tells you-that he’s study- 
ing some gage fgety object 
—they’re all right for him to 


study “ts 4 

en your boy graduates 
from an agricultural college 
what results. have you a right 
to expect of him? First of 
all a collége-trained farmer is 
an intelligent, scientific farmer 
usin e most up-to-date 


“ 











If, then, a lack of knowledge 
is a great handicap to succéss- 
fu) farming the next question 
is: Will the agricultural col- 
lege supply this knowledge? If the boy 
will do his -part the college education 
will not only supply the fundamental 
knowledge but what is still better, will 
also teach him the proper application. 

It is impossible to do any farm work 
intelligently without employing some sci- 
entific facts. It takes scientific knowl- 
edge to feed hogs—if you do it intelli- 
gently. Many farmers use scientific 
prineiples in their work every day and 
never know that they do or, in some 
cases, why they do it. 

You believe in milk testing, don’t you? 
And in soil analysis ? In fertilizing ? In 
ventilation? In sanitation? In veteri- 
nary services when needed? These area 
very few of the every-day things which 
are based upon chemistry. 

You must believe in an intimate know]- 
edge of plants—corn, wheat, oats, etc.— 
if you are a farmer. And also in a 
knowledge of animal life. Biology, the 
science of life, tells about these things. 
And so with the rest of the sciences 
stidied in college. 

The agricultural colleges show how to 
apply the truths drawn from the sciences 
and hitch them up with up-to-date meth- 


The one who furnished this photograph stood in line in this 
building two days waiting to classify for college work ation. nd from this it fol- 


agricultural college learns the best way 
—the most efficient way—to do these 
things. .He does his experimenting at 
the college—not on the farm’ where ex- 
periments are expensive. He does it 
under expert supervision enabling him 
to do it correctly and to draw definite 
con¢elusions from his work. He learns 


’ exactly why he does certain things to 


get certain results. 

The agricultural colleges are as a rule 
well es jg! ought to be the 
best colleges in the land for they. have 
received much assistance from the na- 
tional and the state governments. A good 
plan would be for you to visit your state 
agricultural college and see the excel- 
lent equipment. ‘Model horse and dair 
barns, model hog buildings, blooded ani- 
mals, the latest apparatus in use in all 
lines—all these will convince you that 
your boy will have the advantages of a 
very practical education. 

So far I have mentioned only utilita- 
rian reasons for sending the boy to col- 
lege, but there are many other reasons 
for doing so. ‘The agricultural colleges 
teach other subjects besides those di- 
rectly concerned with enabling one to 


methods.and acquainted with 
the best apparatus of his occu- 


ows that’he is able to make 
a financial success of hisfarm. Second, 
he is able to make. the mest of himself 
in.his life-work—he. fills his job about 
100 per.cent efficiently. ‘Third, he has 
the ability. to anmreeinte and enjoy 
farm life—the ability to be: happy in his 
work. .Fourth, he is a we ucated 
citizen, and therefore a good citizen who 
can think for himself. i 
I hear some one say: ‘‘ Well, that 
sounds all right, but.rightiover two and 
a half miles north of here is So-and-So 
who went to college—and look at his 
farm. If that’s how they train ’em I 
don’t want my hoy to go to college.’’ 
The answer is, that you can find failures 
in every profession—lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, etc.; but fer every failure of 
a college-trained man fifty successful 
ones can be named, The failure is the 
exceptional case—the suecessful man is 
the rule. Colleges are not maintained to 
train men to be failures. If a compari- 
son of college-trained farmers is made 
with non-college-trained farmers under 
similar conditions, then there is some 
basis for such d statement. But if you 
will make such a comparison you’!l 
scarcely have an objection to college. 


Take Care of Your Farm Machinery 


IHERE is an estimate in Wisconsin 
that it would take $1,000,000 to re- 
place the damage done to farm machin- 
ery left out-of-doors in that state alone. 
Think of the loss all over the country ! 
And it is so unnecessary. 
A $400 implement shed pays interest at 
the rate of twenty-two per cent a year on 
a farm with $1, worth of machinery, 
The depreciation for $1,000 worth of 
well-housed machinery is $90, increasing 
to $180 a year when rly protected. 
The cost of a g tool shed may be 
stated thus: The $90 difference in de- 
reciation is twenty-two per cent of 
$400 It is estimated that well-housed 
farm machinery depreciates at the rate 
of from three to twelve per cent a year, 
the rate being highest for corn-binders, 
threshing-machines and other compli- 
cated machinery. This statement means 
that the life of these expensive helpers 
is practically cut in half when neglected. 


By K. F. REED, Wisconsin 


I know of a grain drill, purchased in 
1913 for $100. It was used to seed about 
seventy-five acres and never placed:in a 
shed. In the spring of 1917 the drill 
sold for $26. It would have been worth 
at least $70 with good housing. Weather 
is the cause of heavy loss. Rusty machin- 
ery must be limbered up before using; 
a rusted knotter on a binder may mean 
that extra help must be secured to bind 
the missed bundles by hand; rust in- 
creases the draft for horses; it weak- 
ens the machinery, often causing breaks 
and delaying the work. If a hay-loader 
is in good working order it can pay for 
itself in a single afternoon. The tool 
shed lessens both rust and decay. 

I knew of a man who took better care 
of his cows than his machinery. _When 
he bought a new hay-loader he would 
have had to rearrange the other machin- 


’ hay-loader s 


ery in his machine shed; but he was 
always too busy to do this, and so the 
out in the field summer 
and winter. It did good work until the 
second crop of the second year. With 
about fifteen loads of ha fying in the 
windrow, one of the sills, badly decayed 
around a bolt, broke. Four men and 
three teams stood idle while one man 
went back to the barn to get a brace 
and bit, an oak board and four bolts to 
splice the broken timber. The four bolts 
had to be removed from the binder. It 
took more than an hour to do this re- 
poring and ‘before the first load was 

nished, the other sill broke: and another 
hour was lost. It began to rain as the 
fifth load went into the barn. The other 
ten loads were practically ruined by a 
flood before morning. : __ 

It pays to build a good shed. A cheap 
shed, while. better n none, is an ex- 
pensivé investment in ‘the long run. 
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NEW 


| 


After 16 Years 








This new Mitchell Six comes 
out in our 16th year of car 
building. 

We have built and watched 
tens of thousands of Light 
Sixes. They have given the 
Mitchell a world-wide fame. 


Now our engineers and spec- _ 


ialists have worked two years 


on this new model, to embody: 


all we have learned. There are 
more than 100 important im- 
provements, based -on vast ex- 
perience. 


You should measure up these 


new-day standards before you 
buy a fine car now. 


Lasting Newness 


The object of this new Six is 
te give you lasting newness. 


Most cars satisfy when new. 
In this new Mitchell that new- 
ness will endure. 


Part by part we have added 
strength. We are using better 
materials, new heat treatments, 
123 drop forgings. 

New and radical tests are 
now applied to every vital part. 
Inspection is carried to ex- 
tremes. 


SEPTEMBER, 1919 











SIXES 


Our Victory Model 


A TWO-YEAR REVISION—OVER 100 IMPROVEMENTS 


Reducing Wear 


There is finer workmanship. 


_ We have spent over $300,000 


on new machinery and equip- 


‘ ment to attain this. 


There is utter smoothness in 


the motor, less waste of power. 
’ The crankshafts ‘are twice bal- 


anced on two new-type~ ma- 
chines. 


Gears are perfectly mated. 


Transmissions are tested in a 


sound-proof room. Engines are 
tested, and for hours, with elec- 
tric dynamometers. 


The bodies are extra-staunch. 
The top will stay new. The 
luster of the finish is enduring. 
The rear springs have been 
proved unbreakable. 


A thermostat on the motor 
controls temperature. The gas- 
oline is perfectly vaporized. 
Thus we cut down fuel cost. 


These things mean much to 
owners. They mean less wear, 
less upkeep, less operating cost. 

-And they mean much extra 
service. 








Learn the Facts 


Ask for our catalog and learn 
all the improvements, or seé_ 
our nearest dealer. These are 
qualities every car owner wants. 
Now so many know them that 
Mitchell sales are breaking all 
our records. 


A Six like this at the Mitchell 
price is due to our factory 
efficiency. We build the com- 
plete car—motor, chassis and 
body—under scientific . cost-re- 
ducing methods. This model 
plant has long been famous for 
them. 


When you know the facts 
this car will be your first choice 
in this class. Write us today. 


5-Passenger Touring Car 
$1690 f. o. b. Factory 
120-In. Wheelbase—40 h. p. Motor 
3-Passenger Roadster, same price 
Also built as Sedan and Coupe 


7-Passenger Touring Car 
$1875 f. o. b. Factory 
127-In. Wheelbase—48 h. p. Motor 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
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Making Every Apple Work to the Limit 


QOne-fourth of the apple crop goes to waste each year 


WENTY-FIVE per cent of the ap- 

ples grown in our orchards never 

reach our tables, In other words, 
one apple in four is wasted. These 
waste apples can be used for apple sirup, 
apple butter, vinegar, etc.; it is merely 
a matter of making every apple work. 

The better the grade of apples the 
better the product..- Windfalls can~bé 
used. If partly decayed, cut out the 
decayed spots. Remove dirt by washing. 
For cider, apple sirup or vinegar, run 
the fruit through a cider-mill and extract 
the juice. 

le sirup: To make one gallon of 
apple sirup, stir into seven gallons of 
apple cider-five ounces of powdered 
calcium carbonate (carbonate of wor 
which is a low-priced, chemical, readily 
obtainable from a drug-store. Heat the 
cider and allow it to boil fora few minutes. 
As the cider will foam slightly, itis neces- 
sary to use a vessel at least one-third 
larger than the volume of cider. After 
boiling pour the cider into glass preserv- 
ing jore and let the liquid settle until per- 
fectly clear. This will take several hours, 
or over night. When there is a distinct 
sediment at the bottom, pour off the 
clear portion into a preserving kettle, 
béing careful not to pour off any of the 
sediment. Fill the kettle only one-third 
full. Add to the clear liquid a level tea- 
spoonful of the carbonate of lime and stir 
thoroughly. Boil the liquid rapidly. If 
you have a candy thermometer, let the 
iqaid boil until it reaches 220° F. If 
you have no such thermometer, boil the 
liquid until ye 2 about one-seventh of 
the original volume is left, or until a 
small portion when cooled rapidly and 
poured from 2@ spoon is about as thick as 
maple sirup. When the sirup has reached 
this point, pour it off into the glass jars 
and let it cool very slowly. When the 
sirup has cooled to room temperature 
there will be a white sediment; When 
the settling is completed, carefully. pour 
off the clear portion of the sirup into a 
kettle, heat nearly to boiling, and pour 
hot into sterilized Pruit jars, which should 
be at once sealed as in preserving. This 
sirup can be used for puddings, cakes, 
brown bread, candies, etc. 

Cider apple butter: Peeled and 
sliced apples may be cooked in 
the boiled cider to make the but- 
ter in one operation, or they may 
be made first into apple sauce, 
which is then cooked in the boiled 
cider. With apples of coarse 
texture the latter method is no 
doubt preferable, but both make 
equally good butter. 

‘Cooking should be continued 
until the cider and apples do not 

rate, and the butter, when 
cold, will be as thick as good 

le sauce. The thickness is 
determined at frequent intervals 
by. cooling small portions. It 
usually takes about equal quan- 
tities of sweet cider and peeled 
and sliced apples to make butter 
ef the right consistency. Two 
of the essentials of making good 
apple butter are long, slow cook- 
ing (four to six hours) and con- 
stant stirring. 

If sugar is used, it should be 
added after the cooking of cider 
and apples is two-thirds done. 
About a pound of either white 
er brown sugar is the usual . 
amount. to each gallon of apple - 
butter, but more or less (or not 
any) may be used, to suit the 
taste. 


Apple butter is iced accord-. 
taste, a half teaspoon- 


ing to 





ful each of ground cinnarfion, cloves 
and allspice being used for each gallon. 
These are stirred into it when the cook- 
ing is finished. 

hile still boiling hot, apple butter 
should be packed into hot sterilized 














Cider apple butter needs constant stirring 


glasses, glass jars, or hermetically sealed 
stone jars, with tightly fitting covers, 
and should be sterilized. 

Apple butter without cider: Good apple 
butter ean be made without cider.. Add 
enough water to the peeled and sliced 
apples to make. a thin apple sauce, and 
let ‘this cook very slowly, or simmer, 
over a low fire for three or four hours. 
Brown sugar can be used, being added 


when the cooking is two-thirds done, 
The sugar which settles at the bottom of 
a barrel of New Orleans molasses is 





“Ran the fruit through a cidersmill and:extrect the juice. 


A pound a 

but this 
amount is a matter of taste, as is also 
the amount of cinnamon, allspice and 
cloves to be added when cooking is done. 


excellent for this purpose. 
gallon is usually sufficient, 


Apple butter with grape juice: If a 
grape flavor is desired in apple butter, 
add to each gallon of peeled and sliced 
apples, cooked into sauce and strained, 
one pint of grape juice, one cupful of 
brown sugar, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Cook slowly and stir often 
for two hours, or until of the desired 
thickness ; then stir in one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon. Pack the hot butter into 
hot containers and sterilize. 

Apple butter with lemons: Slice four 
lemons, cover with water and let stand 
over*night. Next morning put them 
into a preserving kettle with eight 
pounds of apples; pared, cored and 
sliced. Cook for one hour and add three 
pounds of sugar. Cook slowly and stir 
frequently for one and one-half hours 
longer, .or until of proper thickness. 
Pack hot into sterilized containers and 
sterilize, or cover with paraffin. 

Cider vinegar: Place the sweet.cider 
as it comes from the press into barrels, 
which should not be filled more than 
three-fourths full. -The bung of each 
barrel should be left out and a loose 
stopper of cotton-batting inserted in the 
hole. Place the barrels on their sides to 
expose a large surface of the -cider-to 
the air. This is quite essential to rapid 
vinegar formation. 

A few days after the cider is put into 
the barrels, the characteristic frothing 
appears at the bung-hole. To use a 
common expression, it is ‘‘ beginning to 
work.’’ This indicates that the first 
step in the vinegar making process has 
begun. To help things along add one 
cake of compressed yeast, stirred up in 
a little cooled, boiled water, to each five 
gallons of sweet cider. Keep the.cider 
at a temperature of from 65° to 80° F. 
If yeast is added and the proper tem- 
perature is maintained, the fermentation 
should be completed in from six weeks 
to three months. 

As soon as the fermentation is com- 
pleted, draw off the clear liquid, being 

very careful not to disturb the 
sediment in the barrel, Wash 
the barrel thoroughly and re- 
place the liquid. 

This done, we are now ready 
to introduce the acetic - acid 
germs which change the liquid to 
vinegar. This can be done by 
adding from two to four quarts 
of good cider vinegar containin 
more or less ‘‘mother’’ for eae 
barrel; but a serious objection 
to this method is that some- 
times one introduces with the 
‘*mother’’ foreign organisms 
which may prove detrimental to 
the vinegar. For most satisfac- 
tory results use a pure culture 
of acetic-acid. germs and hold 
the vinegar at a temperature 
of from 65° to 75° F. Under 
these conditions, salable vinegar 
can be obtained in three to six 
months in place of two to three 
years, as is often the case. The 

ure cultures can be obtained 

rom the bacteriologist at your 
State Experiment Station, or 
from commercial supply houses. 

When the vinegar becomes 
sour enough, fill. the barrels as 
full as possible and cork vaey. 

In this way, contact of the 
air with the vinegar is cut off and 
the acetic-acid germs soon cease - 
working. CE 
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I Will Sell Youg 


An ENGINE 
On Ona Ea _ 
Your Own Terms, 

Cash or 
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GASOLINE 
ENGINES 





F $15 to $200 | 


3 Cet Power Now 
Y at Half,the Cost 

" Buy your engine NOW, while yo 
"can get it at a big saving. Write for batect 
y F Witte boo k and newest price oe Don’t pay 
more than I ask in order to eta a good engine, or 
7 take an inferior or rly built one to save money. 


Ai My Special Kerosene Engine, shown above, is just as 

f easy tooperate on coaloil, ro ng sie as any gas- 
“a "eine engine, Fuel costs a half less. No complicated parts— 
’ hegtet Mroge easy tounderstand. WITTE Eneioan avaige wate: 
et pha ; they areeasy tostartorstop — ipo toadjust. When 

f started, they need little attention. You surplus power auto- 
matically. Engine burns fuel according to load. gerd) ulatoris built 
in—costs you nothing extra. Engineis fully equipped, re to use when 
you getit. I guarantee safe delivery anywhere in the United States, 


WITTE ENGINES |* 


Built in Sizes ailt in Sizes 2,3, 4,6,8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 HP 22 and 30.H.P. 
(Webster Magneto or Batteries). 


i claim that no one can sejl you ‘a ‘stronger, better designed, or- 
more economical engine to operate than I can at dimicbbvora feators 
price. WITTE Engines are built tooregular standard ~ all parts 
interchangeable. There are now more: 60 points-of. superiority 
in WITTE Engines. Every point has proven good-during my 82 

ear record as an engine builder, ‘That record in: itself is: "your 
t guarantee of e ngine quality, and. fe pe ae No 
better illustration of the high quail wFoapaat yc tise can be 
given than _ fact that epee WwW is NOW. 







Built in al 
/ and styles. Fully de- 
scribed in my latest 
¥ book, free on request, 




















ihe = oc ZB hetina ten teane atta 
- ; Riggs “e ve chain brak ae Sanren, panty end Face Beek, 
Bee Book ry full description and new prices, 















one year, aed years, bat ac" all sorts 
ans whereby a factory replace, 
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you use it. could not make al dura ty | 
guarantee if I did not Sokeod areal: 
what WITTE Engines actually do tinder’ cost é opie sepipp tangs 
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Police Protection for Every Country Home 


By G. WOODSON KERNS, Minnesota 


when it’s so far from 
the house, don’t you think?”’ 
I asked that question of Sam 
Coffman, who lives on a farm in 
Lancaster county, Pa., one eve- 
ning last August. Sam was clos- 
ing the door of a small granary, 
after giving some calves a sup- 
per of grain. 

‘*Well, fifteen years ago I 
wouldn’t have been so careless ; 
nor would anybody else in this 
neighborhood. But the fact of 
the matter is the rural police 
have been taking such good care 
of us since we first had them, 
fourteen years ago, that all of 
us have gotten a bit careless 
about such things. And, in truth, 
we're so well protected now that 
we don’t need to worry much 
about thievery and crimes. 
We’re not so very far from the 
big cities, either.’’ 

‘*Rural police?’’ I gasped. 
That was a new term to me, for 
I live in Minnesota where there 
is no such thing. ‘‘ You mean 
the justice of the peace, or the 
constable ?’’ 

**No; I mean mounted police- 
men—state officials—who do 

lice duty in the country.’’ And at that 

m explained the Pennsylvania rural 
police system something as follows : 


The Pennsylvania State Police 


In Pennsylvania, fourteen years ago 
the state recognized the right of all 

le to protection, regardless of lo- 
cation or occupation. Therefore, the 
Pennsylvania State Police was created. 
It is primarily, in operation and in- 
terest, a rural patrol. 

At the start there were 228 men, but 
in 1917 the number was increased to 
328. This number seems small, even 
insignificant ; but the four centers of 
greatest need were found by a survey of 
criminal statistics and a troop was bar- 
racked at each center. 

Daily mounted patrols from each troop 
cover the roads within a radius of 
twenty-five or thirty miles of the home 
station and afford protection to resi- 
dents within that radius. In addition, 
fifty or more substations are established. 

wo men from each substation daily 
patrol the roads within a radius of 
twenty-five miles, leaving the third man 


x IGHTY risky to leave 
that granary unlocked, 





on duty at the telephone to answer any. 


calls for assistance and to direct the 
men out on patrol where their help is 
needed. In this manner the men from 
the barracks and substations cover 
hundreds of miles daily, and afford pro- 
tection to vast stretches of country that 
would otherwise be without protection. 


Daties of Rural Police 
To use Sam’s words, as nearly as I can 


quote him, the members of the rural” 














“A discouraging eye for tramps” 








One of the mounted rural police in uniform 


police force ‘‘ maintain law and order in 
the districts,. render assistance, upon 
request, to any citizen, investigate and 
report on ¢rimes that have been ‘coni- 
mitted, enforce game, fish and forestry 
laws, protect lands and farmsteads from 
trespassers, put out forest fires, enforce 
liquor laws, suppréss illegal resorts, 
keep a watchful and discouraging eye 
on tramps, assist the Department of 
Health in maintaining quarantines, look 
out for sheep-killing dogs;’’ and so on 
through the whole list of. things in 
which the country folks need assistance 
and protection. 

The substations are moved from 
time to time. The same group of men 
is not left at one station for more than 
three months. This is for several 
reasons. One is that the officials shall 
form no relations that might affect the 
impartial justice of their work in the 
community in which they work. Another 
reason is that the faces of the men shall 
not become too familiar to the district. 
This greatly lessens the efficiency of any 
police officer. 

‘Are the men always in uniform ?’”’ 
I asked. 

‘‘ Not always,’’ replied Sam. ‘‘ Some 
men are constantly being detached for 
detective work, and then they go about 
in plain clothes. That’s why it. won’t 
do to let them stay in a community until 
their faces are familiar.’’ 

‘*But how do your county officials— 
saythe sheriffs and attorneys—regard 
these officers ? ’’ I interposed. 


Rural Police Help County Officials 


4 et along all right. The rural 
golies help the sheriffs;.county attorneys 
and county detectives all the time. 
There are several counties in the state 
which are too poor to have a force of 


police officers and detectives all the time, © 


and yet those counties have outbreaks 
of thievery and crime every so often, 
They at once make application to the 
State Police. An experienced officer, 
or more than one, if need be, is sent to 
the place, he cleans things a and then 
goes back to his station. He charges 
no fees, and any collected through his 
work are turned over to the county. 
‘‘Wherever a county fair or large 
goede is held, it is customary to ask 
or a detail of two policemen to protect 


the people and keep order. Their 
presence is generally all that is 
needed. The State Police never 
gives up a hunt; it will follow a 
man to the ends of the country, 
if need be; but seldom do crim- 
inals get through: the net that 
spreads all over the state.’’ 


County Agent Likes Rural Police 


Here is what the County Agent 
of Monroe county says about the 
rural police: 

‘«There are two or three mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State 
Police here in Monroe county 
continually. They are highly 
respected in this county and our 
local people and our newspapers 
speak well of them. 

‘* During the terrible influenza 
epidemic last October these men 
assisted at the emergency hos- 
pital in Stroudsburg night and 
day, acting as nurses, orderlies 
and ambulance assistants. They 
went along to the homes to bring 
in the sick, and put in almost 
twenty-four hours‘a day during 
the epidemic. 

‘“Whenever these men get a 
clue of trouble in town or country 
they are after it.until they solve 
the ae es a They are surel 
on the job and do their work well. 

‘“We have almost 1,000\dogs in this 
county this year for which no license 
has. been requested. It is my opinion 
that the members‘of thie, State Police 
should be the Ones to shoot unlicensed 
dogs in rural districts, instead of 
requiring the local constables to do it.” 


Other Statés Need Rural Police 


The need of rural police. protection had 
never before seemed so ‘real to me as 
when Sam ‘told me df the splendid work 
the Pennsylvania State Police officers 
are doing for the country.people. The 
more I thought about it the more I was 
convinced that country people need such 
protection, for they are more isolated 
than city people, and therefore more 
helpless. ; 

In my own stdte of Minnesota, for 
instance, there are thousands of square 
miles of farming..Jands where a uni- 
formed officer of the law has never been 
seen. There are hundreds upon hundreds 
of miles of country roads entirely un- 

atrolled, and the areas dotted with 
ittle settlements have no more police 
a than when they were unin- 
abited and inaccessible. 

This same thing is true in many of 
our states, and if it were put to a vote 
the majority of country people would say, 
‘* Yes, give us better police protection.” 

At present twenty-two states have 
state police organizations. . Every state 
should have such a system. My state 
needs it, and so does yours. If you do 
not have such protection, tell your state 
representative to get busy at once. 
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The day of the thard-surfaced road is here—nobody 
doubts it. The whole world recognizes that there is 
no better use for public money than hard-surfaced reads 
—no more profit-making use, no more pleasure-giving 
use and no better indication of a Aigh state of ciwiimation. 


But public money is another name for YOUR aoney. You 
pay and you use the road. You want 





all cost almost exactly the same. They give the read a 
large part.of its strength. 

Vet these things do not make a““BEST”’ road until they 
have a auaring surface that will LAST, that does net 
make or collect dust, that does not crambk, or melt or 
soften ot get full of Zenps or “‘saucer’’” or ruts. 


And that wearing surface is brick— 











to know what a goed road costs and 
why one kind is better than another. 


twelve months in the year .and every 
year. Which is why the BRICK 








: } Guaranty of Pi ‘aving Brick ROAD is spoken of as the “TAX 
The cost of a road is the cost of The members of the National PAYERS’ VALUE” road. 
Paving Brick Manufacturers As- ft is easy to argue about roads, but 


m condition, plus the cost to the user 
(that’s you) of having it part of the 
time in bad cendition or “closed for 
repairs. 


building it, pées the cost of keeping it 
4 


There is no other way to figure the 
cost of a road! First cost is ‘but 
a part of it—remember that. Repair 4 
money is real money, just as hard to 
66 3° 2? 

dig up’’ .as farst-cost money. 








sociation guarantee thei prod- 
4} uct against defects im material | 
> 4\ and manufacture. Each brick in | 
street or highway surface gives 
assurance of long and worthy 
service because each brick is .a 
guaranteed service unit, com- 
plete and finished before it zs laid. 


the brick read can prove. 

In the frst place nobody can show 
you a well-buih— even deoently butkt— 
brick road anywhere that has wern out. 

In the next place you can sest fhe 
bricks which make the wearing surface 
of a brick road before the pavement is 
laid, something that is true of no other 
pavement used to any extent for roads. 











Any road to be.of any permanent 
good at all has to ‘be well built. The surveying has to 
be right, the preparation of the natural bed thas to be 
right, the draimage has to. be right and the foundation 
has to be right. ‘So far, ai// the ‘‘good’’ roads are alike and 


So, since you have to pay anyway for 
everything up to the wearing surface— 
why in the name of good sense, in the mame of good 
business, inthe name of your own comfort and profit 
don't you insist that the roads you are being taxed for 
must be““Tax Payers’ V alue”’—that is, guaranteed BRICK? 


Werate fer the evidence of avhat we say. We avill send it foremagpdly, wall ail! alse put ™ 


your mame down for the mew ‘Tax Payers’ Road Book” as soon as at comes off the press. me 


, 
— 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


808 ENGINEERS BLDG. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Corn-Cribs That Defy Old Man Time—s, :.. sorpas, tow 


It’s dollars in your pockets to build permanent cribs 


* RIBS are half the crop. That is 
why I build permanent corn-cribs 
that will defy Old Man Time.’’ 

Thus John Lundgren, Webster county, 

Ia., answered me when I asked him 

the reason for building his corn-crib of 

hollow tile. A picture of the crib is 
shown at the top of the page. 

John Lundgren’s crib is real corn-crib 
efficiency. It is the first rectangular 
hollow-tile corn crib in Iowa, and has 
been giving good service for five years. 

The walls are reinforced every ten 
feet with angle iron. The tiles in the 
walls are laid crosswise, so that there is 

ood ventilation. The crib is fireproof, 

or the roof is of galvanized iron. 

In the driveway is a pit dump, so that 
the wagons can be unloaded without 
en An elevator carries ear corn 
from the pit to the crib and small 
grain to the bins overhead. Thus, the 
crib is also a granary. 

The bins overhead are emptied by 
means of spouts. In the crib are 
sheller trenches, so that the carrier of 
the corn-sheller can be placed in the 
trenches at shelling time. Short pieces 
of plank cover the trenches. These are 
removed at shelling time, letting the 
corn into the carrier, thus doing away 
with most of the scooping. 


Circular Hollow-Tile Cribs 


When I visited the Pocahontas County 
Farm I found another interesting type 
of corn-crib—the one in the center of 
the page. Like the crib on John Lund- 
n’s farm it was built to defy Old 
an Time—and it is doing that very 
thing. It has been standing for six 
years, and is in just as good shape as 
when it was built. It will give good 
service for years to come. 

The crib is circular in shape. In the 
center of the crib is a circular core 
several feet in diameter, built of hollow- 
clay tile laid crosswise, the same as the 
tile in the outer wall. This interior core 
is for ventilation. There is an elevator 
chute on the roof. 

Another crib of this same type was 
built on the Kinnick farm in Dallas 
county, Ia., eight years ago. It is 
giving satisfaction. It is the first crib 
of that type in the state. The floors of 
these cribs are of concrete. There are 
quite a few of these circular cribs in 

allas county and throughout Iowa. 
Circular cribs afford more room for the 
material used than do rectangular cribs. 


A Crib of Cement Blocks 


Some people are using cement to build 
cribs that will defy Old Man Time. 
Below js a crib built of cement, on 
Chas. Griesemer’s farm, Hopedale, III. 
It was built nine years ago. 

Foundation and floor are of solid con- 





crete. The wallsof the [.- 
crib are of concrete | 
blocks which have holes 
for ventilation. The in- 
side of the structure has 
fine wire mesh covering 
the sides to keep rats 
from entering through 
the holes in the blocks. 
The roof is of slate. A 
sheller trench is built 
into the floor so that the 
extension carrier of the 
eorn-shellercan be placed 
in it when shelling out 
the crib. 
In addition to bein 

ratproof this no Mga | 

















of concrete is also fire- 
roof. Cribs built of 
ollow tile can be made 
ratproof in the same way that this crib 
is ratproofed. 


Advantages of Permanent Cribs 


There will perhaps always be frame 
cribs, at least as long as there is lumber. 
But the number of concrete, hollow tile 
and metal cribs is increasing rapidly. 

















Crib on Pocahontas County Farm 


Experiment stations in different states 
are now trying out cribs built of these 
materials. 

‘*The number of permanent cribs is 
increasing because of their advantages,” 
John Lundgren said to me. Nobody can 
deny that such is the reason after con- 
sidering the advantages that John gives: 

1. Concrete, tile and metal cribs last 
longer. 

2. Repairs are not such an item. 

8. ‘Less danger from fire. 

4, Are ratproof, or can 











reeey be made so. 
5. Building cost is no 
greater than for other 
materials, when the 
longer life is considered. 
6. Grain keeps well. 
The fact that cribs of 
tile, cement or metal are 
ratproof, or can readily 
be made so, is advantage 
enough. Besides destroy- 
ing untold quantities of 


part. not destroyed. 
Permanent ratproof con- 
struction is worth while 
almost regardless of the 
cost. 
Lessened fire danger 
is an important item. 





—, the. rats damage - 
e 


John Lundgren’s crib, Webster county, Ia. 


Country people have poorer fire protec- 
tion than their city cousins, and yet they 
take fewer precautions to prevent fire. 


Corn Needs Ventilation 


‘*When building cribs of ry! kind, re- 
member that ventilation is a big thing,” 
was John Lundgren’s advice to me. ‘‘If 
the crib is wider than seven feet, fix up 
some way to ventilate the corn so that 
it will not heat. This can be done by 
leying a string of ordinary drain-tile 
leng:hwise through the crib when the 
crib is about half filled. Another good 
plan is to nail six-inch boards together 
to form spouts, and set these Upright 
every seven feet through the crib. But 
the best plan is to build the cribs nar- 
row so that ventilation will be taken 
care of through the outer walls. 

“* Until the last few years less thought 
has been put on corn-crib construction 
than on any other type of farm build- 
ing. Cheap cribs are desirable, of course, 
but seldom possible. Enough has been 
wasted on cheap and temporary build- 
ings to wipe out a great part of our 
national debt. Any needless cost through 

r planning or elaborate construction 
is not warranted, but repairs are fully 
as yoo as first cost. Build to defy 
Old Man Time.’’ 





Elevators Save Backbone 
and Time 

COOPING corn into a crib is one of 

the hardest back-breaking jobs on the 
farm. With an elevator the hard work 
is done away with, and there is a savin 
of time in unloading ear corn and sma 

rain. There is a great need for saving 

in both time and backbone nowadays, 
for there is no great abundance of 
ejther. yhGe. ; 

Thousands .of people in the ,grain- 
raising states have quit scooping corn 
into cribs; elevators do it more cheaply, 
especially where there is a large amount 
of corn to handle. Small grain is being 
handled in the same way. Elevators 
can be used either for filling cribs and 
granaries, or for emptying cribs 
granaries into the wagons at m 
time. : a 


on the market. Many.of the new- and 
up-to-date cribs have pit elevators In- 

stalled in them. The grain is dumped 
from the wagons just the same as at & 


commercial grain elevator, and then — 4 


elevated into the cribs, or into bins 
overhead. Outside. elevators ean be 
used on any kind-of erib, Power for — 
all elevators can bé furnished by & gas- 

oline engine. “If there is electricit 
the farm, the motor will 












arketing 
There are different types of elevators - 
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Silage fr factory feed and animals find it more’ (4) It is more convenient to feed from 
ag = Shock Corn palatable and appear to do better on’it. the.silo than from the shoek. .(5) Cattle 
| De Sgt fall : some people are delayed than when fed shock corn. (2) Silage eatmoreof thestalk in the form of silage. 
in getting their silos re in made in this way is not equal to that It is doubtful if putting dry corn fod- 
time to fill directly from the ee dn a gen- 
such cases, they can cut and shock their pee Refilling a silo in the eral practise on account of the large 
corn and put it into the silo later. dle of the ‘ie with corn fodder amount of water required to put it in 
Opinions of men’ who have used sila eed the loss in feeding value which _ proper condition. When a silo is not ¢om- 
made of shock corti: “(f) It-is'a‘satis- occurs when fodder is left in the shock. _ pleted in time this plan is recommended. 


eld. In coal by Sage. ft) into the silo atthe der into the silo ever 

















em of Power Farming 


You buy a encbie te aaahs You not only buy a quality 
money. The more money atractor tractor, but a complete system of 
or implement will make‘ for you’ power farming. The Moline-Uni- 
the more you are willing to pay. _ versal enables you to do all farm 
for it. _ work including cultivating. One 

Consider then what a tractor will ’ man operates both tractor and im- 


ke for you ti Gola ‘and cents” plement from the seat of the 
—how much man power it saves, implement. 
how many horses it displaces, and Actual figures from over 200 
| the more and better work it ia farms in 37 states show that the 
= See =—a-) do. That is the way to buy Moline System of Power farming 
tractor—the purchase price sn saves an average of |} men and 
should not influence you. 5 horses per farm, 


When you buy a Moline- (= Figure what such a sav- 
Universal Tractor you get ing will mean to vo ees Con- 
one of the finest power 3 sidered from this t net 
plants on wheels, You get view the Moline-Unive 
a completely equipped is the lowest vetiat ee a 
enon with sel pe made. Thousands < farm- 
electric governor, electric | efsare proving every 
lights, belt pulley, power | fa Write us today for 
lift gang plow—e | | information. It’s free 
you need. nin On request. 


Moline Plow Company, ! 


ae Omaha > Bo Mickie” 
ies Ch rae Salt Lake City ‘feck Bloomington, Hl, 
Indianapolis Columbus, Ohio Jackson, Mich. 
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Largest Magneto order goes to Bosch 


Fairbanks-Morse “Z”’ engine 
Bosch High Tension Magneto Equipt 


N the thirty-fourth year of its success- 

ful manufacture of dependable gas 
engines, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., after 
conducting the most complete investiga- 
tion of ignition systems, has decided to 
equip its famous “Z” engines with 
America’s Supreme Ignition System— 
Bosch High Tension Magneto. Thus, the 
products of two internationally famous 
organizations—Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
engine builders, and the American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation, magneto makers, 
combine to make a really great farm en- 
gine—an engine whose quality, dependa- 
bility and efficiency have no superior. The 
reason that prompted Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. to specify Bosch—the highest 
priced and highest quality Ignition System 
made—on their most important product, 
applies equally directly to your ignition 
problems on your car, truck or tractor. 


BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 










° AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
‘h ‘MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS - - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches - - New York; Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


More Than 200 Service Stations in Over 200 Cities 
‘ASK ANY FAIRBANKS-MORSE DEALER FOR NEAREST BOSCH SERVICE STATION 


iam. ra niemmnnnentineieememndiameediedeeeadl 













He Likes a Milking Machine 


By E. L: VINCENT 


. f beset g are a good many fine things 

about a milking machine... One of 
them is that your hands don’t get tired 
milking. The last cow milks as easy as 
the first one.’’ 

That is my neighbor’s way of sizin 
up the milking machine. He was left 
alone through the shifts and turns of 
the times and-eould not get help to do 
his farm work as it ought to be done. 
The milking was especially tedious. ° 

‘‘T used to spend from an hour and a 
half to two hours aight on the milking 
stool. By the time I got through I was 
tired and ‘in poor shape to begin the real 
work of the day. Now I. am fresh and 
ready to go at other things after break- 
fast. I milk my cows in about half the 
time and they don’t mind it as much as 
they used to when they were pulled and 
hauled around by careless er indifferent 
milkers.’’ 

He spoke of a number of other good 
features about the -milking machine, 
but this was the windup: 

‘*You can’t tell how’ long a man will 
stay if you hire him, I had two or three 
men last season at different times. I 
thought I had them for the season, but 
they atepes away from me. Contracts 
will not hold men who make up their 
minds to go. The machine stays right 
on the job. I know in the morning when 
I get up that I am going to find it in its 
place, ready for business. Of course, I 
have to do some things for the milkin 
machine, but it won’t. go back on me i 
I use it right.’’ 

Another man told me his experience 
with a milking machine as follows: 

‘‘It used to take me just about two 
hours to milk my eighteen cows. That 
meant four hours, counting night and 
morning, sitting on the milking stool, 
the best I could do. Last winter was 
unusually cold, and I actually frosted my 
feet in the stable, working there so long 
at a stretch with little chance to move 
them around. 

‘‘ Being faced with another winter of 
like experience, on account of the lack 
of help, I determined to put in a milking 
machine. The original cost of the ma- 
chine was $300, but by turning in a sepa- 
rator that we were no longer using, I 
was able to get the milker by paying 
$200 in cash. 

‘‘The machine shortens the work of 
milking about one half, which counts in 
the short days when chores take such a 
large part of the time. That gives me 
a better chance to work at other winter 
work, such as gétting up wood. 

‘*T made a pulley out of a round stick 
of wood and attached it to the driving 
shaft of the milker, so that by gearing 
it to the grindstone we could sharpen 
the mowing-machine knives, grind the 
scythes, axes and other tools with the 
same source of power. Altogether I find 
that the machine enables me to do with- 
out help that I would otherwise have to 
keep through the winter months,”’ 





Bitter Milk 

If bitterness develops in milk after it 
is drawn, which is often the case in f 
and winter, the trouble is due to 
growth of bacteria which usually get 
into the milk from pieces of dirt or ma- 
nure from the barn. When the oe is 
once infested with such bacteria they 
may remain in the separator, strainers, 

ails or cooling tank for a long time. 

‘o prevent bitterness due to this cause, 


all utensils, separator parts, strainers 
and cooling tank m be 3 


washed and scalded. A pail with as 
opening should be used at milking time. 
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Federation of Farm Bureaus 


Eilon is no question that the feder- 
ation of farm bureaus can and will 
accomplish much good, but that such an 
organization can safeguard farmers 
against all the ills that beset them is 
out of the question. The intimate rela- 
tion of the farm bureaus to state and 
national institutions supported by public 
funds will necessarily prevent the farm 
bureau federation from coming out 
boldly when farmers’ interests clash 
with those of business concerns that do 
not treat farmers fairly. 

We are just in receipt of the pro- 
posed constitution of one of the state 
farm bureau federations. The directors 
of the federation are to be chosen by 
the directors of the county farm bureaus. 
The county.agent, who is subject to di- 
rection from a state institution, has 
much to say in the selection of county 
directors. The state leader of county 
agents is to be ex-officio a member of 
the state board of directors. All com- 
mittees except one are to be appointed 
by the president of the state board after 
conference with the state leader of 
county agents. Thus the state exten- 
sion forces will have a dominating in- 
fluence in this organization. 

We have no objection to the features 
just mentioned provided the state feder- 
ation does not attempt to occupy the 
entire field of farmers’ organizations. 
We do not mean to criticise the state 
institutions ; we merely call attention to 
the limitations under which they act. 

In one state the sugar beet growers 
had a hard time regimes J because < 
opposition from the farm bureaus. 
one of the organization meetings oe 
state leader of county agents is reported 
tohave said: ‘‘ We are opposed to the 
formation of this organization. We can 
control the farm bureaus, but we can’t 
control these fellows.’’ In another state 
the farm bureaus were directed from 
national headquarters to stop helping 
farmers buy feed collectively. 

We mention these conditions to show 
that public officials, supported by public 
funds, have well-d limitations on 
their activities,and that these limitations 
will extend to some extent to any or- 
ganization the farm bureaus may form. 

It is only in those statesin which the 
federation of farm bureaus attempts to 
interfere with other organizations of 
farmers that we expect trouble. By 
all means let the bureaus federate, and 
let the state federations form a national 
organization. Then let these federations 
join hands with other farm organiza- 
tions not subject to the limitations here 
mentioned to help solve many problems 
confronting our farmers. The farm 
bureaus are a great power for good. 





County Agent Notes 


We of Lancaster county are proud not only of 
the county agent's office, but of the man who 
fills it, because the county agent is helpful to 
us in many ways, He can notice the results 
of successful experiments and recommend 
them to us; likewise guard us against many 
commen errors, such as plowing too deep for 
corn, liming for corn or using no lime for 
grass. I know of a bunch of agents working 
together so that their people may be supplied 
with good seed without-exorbitant prices. 
you never saw the right man hitched to farm 
bureau work just come te our county. 
Isaac E. Hecshy. 


What we farmers wantin the line of county 
agents is practical and not merely theoretical 
men with only a hazy idea about what they 
are holding their meeiaie for.” In any other 


field of usefulness, a railroad engineer, for in- . 


stance, de the railroad company 

would-e oye tbaseetionl man to run Seeie 

locomotives, although the-man might have the 

theory of eiiy—encag ae 2 and handling of 
a locomotive down toa “T” ? 


Am I much im the wrong it I say that the 


most eee eee 6 large number of 





Cet agers |. Bow 
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Excels for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
Repairs, Alterations or New Work 








Makes the World's Best Wall Board 


' HOTT. 
ey Sarin ; | 























Beautify the Farm Home 
At Small Cost 


Beauty of finish, economy, easé in handling, and 


durability — all are combined in Cornell -Wood - Board. 
Farmers are finding that this ideal interior finishing material makes the 
home so attractive that the children are kept contented with their farm 


home, “as modern as a city house.” 


Cornell- Wood - Board is super-sized on both 
sides (patent applied for). Will not warp, crack or buckle. 


Resists heat, cold and moisture. 
other interior finishing materials. 


Requires less paint or calcimine than 


For the walls and ceilings ‘of your Home, Garage, Summer 
Kitchen, Dairy Barn, Granary, etc., Cornell-Wood-Board is unaqusies. 
You will find that it pays to keep a bundle on hand. é 


FRE 


Our Department of Designs and Decoration will furnish 
Free Pane] Plans and Cost Estimates on receipt of 
dimension sketch or blue print giving exact location of 


doors and windows. Ask your Dealer for Cornell-Wood-Board samples 


and full information. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


190 N. State Street 


Denver 


tnd Minneapolis 


Foreign Offices: Wellington, New Zealand 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Largest manufacturers of wall-board under one roof 
Mills at Cornell, Wis. Operated by 20,000 H. P. Water Power 





Los Angeles ee 
Melbourne, Australia 


Chicago, Il 













or narrow tires. 
running , gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
Steel or wood wheels to fit a 
Wagon parts of all kinds. 
today for Tree catalog illustrated in colors. 


—— WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, Mil. 
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SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed bythe Grange 43 Years. 
‘Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Fiatinn 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you,want Paint, write me. Do_it ae, 
I can save you money. tsfaction 





0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St. pase ee 
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What Is Hidden in the Pedigree—s, » r. crimes 


has never been keener than now. 

Many are just starting in this busi- 
ness. Therefore, it is well for some of 
the basic points of the trade to be 
brought before the public. To my mind 
none can be of greater moment than 
that of the pedigree question. True, it 
is an old, old subject, yet there is still 
much to be learned. 

One thing to keep clearly in mind at 
all times is: Not all pure-bred or pedi- 
greed animals are equally good. Infe- 
rior animals come in the pure-bred herd 
occasionally, and the man who retains 
such animals for his own use, or palms 
them off on his neighbor, simply because 
they are registered or have the ‘‘ papers 
with them,’’ commits a serious offense 
against the business. The inferior pure- 
bred or pedigreed scrub must at all times 
be guarded against. Therefore, study 
the pedigree. 

There are two types of pedigrees, or 
two methods of portraying the ancestry. 
I refer to the Tabulated or Extended 
Pedigree, Fig. 2, and the Short-Form 
Pedigree, Fig. 1. 

In the Extended Pedigree the ancestry 
of the animal is traced back for five or 
more generations, and it is possible to 
secure from it a complete record of all 
the animals for that many generations. 
In other words, this type of pedigree tells 
the whole story; it lists parents and 
grandparents for both sire and dam as 
far as the history of the breed as a pure 
breed traces, omitting none. The man 
who has made an extended study of 


[ae never in pure-bred live stock 





What is a pedigree? It has been de- 
fined as “‘ The record of an animal’s 
ancestors or ancestry.’’ This covers the 
case fully, yet the complete worth of the 
pedigree may remain hidden and it will 
appear to be nothing more than a mean- 
ingless jumble of names, unless it is 
rightly understood. Here is how to pick 
the pedigree to pieces—and put it to- 
gether again—told by one who knows. 











dozen or less individuals and forgets all 
the other individuals in the pedigree. 

Another type of pedigree frequently 
seen is the one in which the immediate 
ancestors are known to be good individu- 
als, but of rather plain or little known 
breeding. Again, the reverse may be 
seen in which the ancestors back in the 
fifth and sixth generations were of excel- 
lent breeding, type, etc., while those in 
the immediate generations were inferior. 
Quite often animals of such pedigree are 
sold for high figures merely because they 
have some noted individuals in their an- 
cestry. In such a case, the buyer loses 
sight of the fact that the remote ances- 
tors, five or six generations back, have 
a very small percentage of influence on 
the individual in question. Of the two 
types just mentioned it is certainly more 
desirable to have the animal possessed 
of good immediate. ancestry than the 
animal whose worth depends solely upon_ 
a noted great-great-great-great-grand- 
sire or dam. 

Another feature often overlooked in 
the consideration of a pedigree is that 





Dams BREEDERS OF DAMS SIRES BREEDERS OF SIRES 
Whitehall Sultan 163573 J. D. Willis 
Imp. Missie 167th W. S. Marr Lord of Fame J. Durno 
Missie 147th W. S. Marr Wm. of Orange A. Cruickshank 
Missie. 88th W. S. Marr Ventriloquist A. Cruickshank 
Missie 60th W. S. Marr Chirup 4th 64879. Lord Ludley 
Fig. 1. Short-form pedigree. Is not complete and does not give all the ancestors 





his breed, and who knows familiarly the 
names and history of all of the import- 
ant animals in that breed, has little to 
worry over when judging this pedigree, 
because, at a glance, he can place his 
estimation upon the worth of the paper. 
Suth men are exceptional, however, and 
it is a matter of years of work and 
experience with a breed to arrive at 
such an expert knowledge. 

The Short-Form Pedigree, Fig. 1, is 
much less common. It is antiquated, and 
let us hope is about to pass into absolute 
disuse. It is of little value because it 
does not give a complete knowledge of 
all the ancestors, and it is misleading 
_ because it stresses but one side of the 

line of breeding, that is, the female. 
Also, it tends to lay stress upon a few 
ancestors and not all concerned. In a 
pedigree we want the whole story, not 
a part—and particularly not the part 
that deals only with a few individuals 
which may stand out to divert atten- 
tion from a large number of inferior 
ancestors. 

This type of pedigree, furthermore, 
stresses another thing that has been con- 
demned, and rightfully so by thinking 
men; that is, the family name in the 
an¢estry. The man who deals with the 
so-éalled line or family considers a half 


of the records in production, record as a 
sire or dam, and record of winnings in 
the show ring. A full consideration of 
these points is certainly worth while, 


and unquestionably more stress will be 
laid upon them as time goes on. In the 
dairy pedigree we speak of the amount 
of ‘‘red ink’’ shown; in other words, 
the records of milk or butterfat produc- 
tion shown in the outlined pedigree. 

Where aged animals are purchased for 
breeding purposes, it is possible to secure 
information as to the worth of the indi- 
vidual as a sire or dam. In the case of 
the sire, it is well to note the kind of 
offspring produced and.the conditions 
under which they have been produced. It 
does not take an exceptional sire to get 
offspring better than their dams where 
the dams are of very inferior type; im- 
provement is usually quite marked where 

‘decidedly inferior females are bred 
to a sireof good individuality and breed- 
ing. However, the sire that produces 
an improvement in his get, where mated 
with females of equal merit to himself, - 
is the really worth-while sire. Again, 
the sire that produces a large number of 
equally good offspring is more to be de- 
sired than the one that sires an occa- 
sional animal of exceptional merit and 
a host of others mediocre in type. Too 
much attention can not be centered upon 
the record of a sire or dam as a pro- 
ducer of the right kind of offspring, and 
the man who incorporates this thing 
into the pedigree is establishing a type 
of pedigree which will actually mean 
something. 

Records in the show ring must not be 
overlooked, for the show-yard winnings 
may be of assistance in determining the 
merit of the pedigree in those types 
where actual records of production can 
not be kept. It must be born in mind, 
however, that all shows are not equally 
good, that all judges do not look for the 
same points of merit, and that the com- 
petition is not equally keen at all shows. 


- A prize won at the show where competi- 


tion is keen, where large numbers fill the 

classes and where the judgment has been 

conscientiously made, actually stands 

for something. The first prize gained 

where no competition was present or 

the award was simply made does not 
[Continued on page 71} 
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Bapton Sultan 
163570 

Sire: J. D. Willis 
Whitehall ; 
Sultan 

163573 Bapton Pearl 

Breeder : J. D. Willis 
J.D. Willis 





Whitehall ‘ Lord of Fame 
Marshall 157722 
209776 
ae, James Durno, 
Breéder : 
Imp. Missié ‘ 
E.S.Kelly 167th 
Breeder: | Missie 147th 
| W. S. Marr W. S. Marr 





| 





| Count Victor 132574 


Bapton Victor | ‘. J. = Willis 
J. D. Willi sia teen 

' -s | Capt. of Guard 132059 
Moon Daisy A. Cruickshank 


. Wiltshire Daisy 

| Norseman 132576 

4 A. Cruickshank 

| Sweet Lavender 

| Golden Crown 157369 
A. Cruickshank 

| Primrose 


| Gravescend 98361 
Lord Douglas A. Cruickshank 
132003 | Lavender 46th 


Wm. Duthie {ese Fame 131992 


Count Lavender 
132575 


A. Cruickshank 
Primrose 22nd 


Lily Fame A. Cruickshank 
Lily Dale 220 
Roan Gauntlet 45276 


A. Cruickshank 
Orange Blossom 21st 


A. ickshank | Ventriloquist 78218 
pice A. Cruickshank 
Missie 88th 


W. S. Marr Mind Oe 


Wm. of Orange 
- 95726 


Fig. 2. This pedigree gives ancestors for five generations; also names of breeders 
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Gasoline-Engine-Driven 
Outfit with heavy oak base 


Goulds “Hi-Speed” is the only noiseless Pump. It is 
made in 13 different combinations. Some are equipped 
with 32-volt electric motors especially adapted for use 
with farm lighting systems; others are equipped with 
motors suited for regular commercial currents and one 
is equipped with 14 h. p. gasoline engine. There are 
two sizes: 180 and 360 gallons per hour. The 
“Hi-Speed” lifts water to an elevation of 100 feet, or 
against a pressure of 43 pounds, and is adapted to 
either open or pressure tank systems. 


UTM 





Goulds Pumping Outfits Make 
Farm Work Easier and Keep 


Farm Folks Young. 


As the years ship by are you KEEPING young? A Water 
Supply System is one of the greatest aids in making farm 
work— in house, barnsand feed lots— easier and pleasanter. 
It shortens hours of labor and adds comfort to living on the 
farm. It does away with much of the drudgery that puts 
furrows in the face and slows down the step. 


Install a Goulds “Hi-Speed” Pumping Outfit and have running 
water for your kitchen, Lecddby. bathroom, garden, lawn, garage, 
barns, feed lots, etc. 


The “Hi-Speed” is a product of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of farm pumps. And we guarantee every Goulds Pump to satis- 
factorily perform the work for which we recommend it. 

For whatever purpose you need a pump, buy a Goulds. We have 
forty distributing houses and thousands-of dealers in the United 
States and Canada. Write to-day for “Hi-Speed” circular and 
booklet, “Pumps for Every Service. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


Main Office and Works Seneca’ Falls, N. Y. 
New York Boston Chicago heed 
16 Murray St. 58 Pearl St. 12-145. Clinton St. 111 North 3rd St. 

Pittsburgh Atlanta Houston 
636 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg. 1001 Carter Bldg. 
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Dont Send 
a Penny : 


These Len-Mort Work and 
are such wonderful value ay hey we —* ae 
giadly send them to you at 
no money down. You 
will it And them so well-made 
and so stylish andsucha 
big money saving bar- PO 
£ n that you will + cely 
them. No need to pay 
higher prices when you 
can buy direct from us. 
Why pay % and % for 
shoes not near 80 good? 


Great 
Shoe 
Offer , 






















—_ demand of 
outdoor city 
workers’ shoe as 
| wellas for themodern 
farmer. Built on stylish 
oo Blucher last. Special 
ing, on ocess makes the 
against t the neide i ~ milk, manure, soil, line, ete. 
y outwear three ordinary pairs of shoes. ry flexible, 
soft and easy on the feet. Made by @ special process wh ich 
leaves all the ‘‘life’”’ in the leather col gives it a wonderful 
wear-resisting a aie. Double leather soles and heels. Dirt 
and water- tongue. Heavy chrome leather tops. Just 
pe them on Send see if they are not the most comfortable, 
est, most wonderful shoes you every wore. Pay only 
$- 8s for shoes on arrival. If, after careful examina- 
tion you don’t find them all you expect, send them 
back and we = return pour mens? Order by _ A1802 


SEND 22 eeant forts jase tose, sole 
cee yea wen ‘ou cf quality, style 
and value. Keep them only if dF actory in every way. 


LEOWARD-MORTON & CO., Dept. 2214 


WHOA 


Just send your name on a 
t-card for new free book on 
Bre aking and training horses, 
Shows how to make big money 
breaking colts and gentling mean 
horses — how to cure any bad 
habit, kicking, biting, balking, 
bit-tu; ing, stall-pawing, etc. 
1 used to give exhfbitions allover 
the country. Now I am teaching 
my famous seerets by mail. 


Make Money on “‘Ornery”’ aynen 


C. H. Mackley picked up a vicious mare for $50 and a: 
a few days’ handling by my-method sold her for rid 
8. Arrant made $100 profit the same way on one deal. 
E. McBock got $40 for a few hours’ work on a pony. My 
free book tells you of others too whoare ‘‘cleaning up.’ 
Write for it now. Just send a post-card to 

JESSE BEERY, 229 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Chicage 
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No Rats By Sunday | 
On Thursday scatter small bits of 

On Rats” mixed with chopped meat —— 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and “Rough On Rats’; Saturday chopped 
ham with “Rough On Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats and 
mice are gone. Change of bait fools the 
pests. Get “Rough On Rats” at drug and 
general stores. rite for booklet—*Ending 
Rats and Mice”, sent tree to you. 


E. S. WELLS 
Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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ABSORBINE LAMENESS 


Curb, Side Bone, or.similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound.” It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Dees not blister. or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
.worked. Page.17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle; 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free, 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Hogs and Sheep Are Good Huskers 


Our Folks have found them so 

















Use pigs to clean up after lambs which harvest corn in the field 


FEW years ago the man who let his 

stock harvest his corn was considered 
asloven. Times have changed. Today 
the man who husks corn when the hogs 
or sheep would much prefer to do it, 
simply loves hard work. 

Hogging down corn, or sheeping down 
corn, has the following advantages: 
The animals gain as rapidly, or more so; 
the trouble of husking is done away 
with; the manure is left on the field, 
which makes hauling unnecessary; the 
soil continues to get more fertile instead 


| of losing its fertility year after year 





from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, | 





| and tankage in a self-feeder. 


through the losses by leaching of manure 
in the yards. 

‘‘The hogs are good husker§,’’ says 
Samuel Hopkins of Minnesota. I don’t 
believe there is a cheaper way of 
marketing the surplus corn than letting 
the hogs eat it in the field. Every fall 
I let my market pigs do their own husk- 
ing. After filling my silo I set aside 
enough corn for the cattle and sheep, 
and then the hogs take care of the rest. 
They do the.job with little waste, clean- 
ing up almost everything except the 
stalks. They keep themselves busy, and 
grow rapidly. 


Fence the Field Into Sections 


‘*I give the shotes only a part of the 
field at a time. This part I fence in, 
and when the space is cleaned off I move 
the fence. I use common hog wire fenc- 
ing which I place in the corn rows and 
tie to the stalks at required intervals. 
I have a post, of course, in each corner. 
The hogs cover the ground yreeetes ag’ 
and leave nothing eatable behind, 
they are kept on one spot long psomale 
Before turning my shotes into the field 
I feed them green corn, a little at first, 
and then gradually increase the amount. 
If the pigs are young and don’t know 
how to get at the standing corn, I break 
down a few stalks, and the animals soon 
learn to find what ‘they want. 

‘“While the shotes are hogging down 
the corn I always supply them with a 
protein supplement. To supply this I 
usually have 4 field of rape or clover 
where the animals can run part of the 
day, but if I have no such field, or if it 
lies too unhandy, I give the pigs shorts 
One food 


element that pigs in the corn-field often 
don’t get enough of is water. I keepa 
tank full of water for them all the time.’’ 


Hogging Down Corn in Kansas 


Another successful hog breeder is A. G. 
Valentine, of Kansas. He carries his 
pigs through the summer on alfalfa and 
about half as much corn as they will eat. 
As soon as his corn begins to dent he 
turns the pigs into the field. 

‘*T know this is a good way to feed 
from practical experience last year,’’ 
says Mr. Valentine. ‘‘In April, 1918, I 
bought eighty head of October pigs. I 
fed them a half feed of corn and run 
them on alfalfa until August 20, when I 
turned them into asix-acre fieldof ninety- 
day corn. They weighed 190 pounds 
each when they went into the corn, and 
when I sold them, September 20, they 
averaged 250 pounds. Delivered at 
market, they averaged me $19 a hun- 
dred. Thus, each acre of corn, which 
would make about forty bushels an acre, 
made me 800 pounds of pork. 


Sheep Are Good Harvesters 


Sheep and lambs are often used to har- 
vest the corn crop. Several years ago 
according to one authority, Baker 
Brothers, large sheep feeders in Illinois, 
made this a regular practice. They 
sowed rape in their corn, got their 
lambs in,early, and kept them in the 
fields until practically all of the corn 
was consumed. When the rape was 
pretty well eaten out they broke down 
some of the corn-stalks in order to en- 
courage the lambs to eat the corn. 

Late in the season all stalks with ears 
beyond the reach of the lambs were 
broken down. After the lambs were 
removed from the fields pigs were 
allowed to gather up what corn had 
been left. They were fairly successful 
with this method of feeding, but- they 
made it their chief business and gave 
close attention to their lambs: They 
drove them out of the fields each evening 
and kept them in lots or in pastures at 
night where they had access to salt and 
water. As the lambs became fat they 
were sorted out and shipped. The un- 
finished. ones were placed in dry lots and 
fed until they were fat. G. 
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is easy to make a dehorning chute 
for cattle, as will be seen by the 
accompanying illustration. The head 
clamp is operated from the side by 
means of a lever. In the illustration 
this is closed, and may be opened by 
raising the handle. A short rope is at- 
tached to the end of the lever for pull- 
ing it down and fastening it when closed. 

The lever may be of any length de- 
sired, but should not be so long and 
heavy that it will not allow the clamps 
to open by their own weight. The arms 
fastened to the top of the head-clamp 
bars may be made of strap iron one and 
one-half or two inches wide, using four 
pieces of iron. 

Wood also may be used, in which case 
only two bars are used, one on either 
side of the lever, as shown. The Jower 
bar arms are best made of woed. When 
the head-clamp bars are closed they 
should be about four inches apart. 
Four-inch blocks should be placed be- 
tween the two bars at the crosspieces 
to hold them steady. 

After the animal is in the chute and 
the head clamp is closed, a bull ring is 
placed im the animal’s nose, or a loop is 
placed around the neck and a noose 
slipped on its nose; the head is then 
pulled around and the end of the 
fastened to a pin at the side of the front 
post. This forces the animal’s head to 
one side, so that the outside horn ex- 
tends forward, which makes it easy for 
the sawing or clipping. After one horn 
is removed rheng 50 can be forced to 
~ other = by fastening the rope to 
the pin in the opposite post. 

Clippers ane beat for dehorning young 
animals ; for older animals, use a saw 
te prevent crushing the horns. E. W.G. 





The Value of a Bull 


The number of daughters a bull hasin the 
advanced registry is not sufficient meas- 
ure of his value as abreeder. Neither can 
his value be measured by a few high 
producing daughters. High average pro- 
duction in all his daughters is the finai 
measure, and that can not be determined 
by using the bull two or three years. 
Four years are needed to measure the 
value of any bull. 





Does It Pay To Advertise ? 


Ask Baird Brothers, Wisconsin Holstein 
breeders. They spend more than $600 
every year in advertising, and about 
$300 extra for office expenses, which in- 
cludes stationery, postage, pedigrees 
and stenographic fees. 

This form of advertising is followed 
up by offering only first-class stock ; 
many an advertising campaign is ruined 
by exaggeration.. In five years Baird 
Brothers have built 5 a business that 
is now well in excess of $10,000 annually, 
_ &nd that mainly in surplus bulls. ° 
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More De Lavals in use 
than all others combined 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York—Chicago 


San Francisco 





























Now is the time to buy an 


ABENAQUE ENGINE 
Hay is ca cian, Cutter 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC., Dept. “F” 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 
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$1.00 KNIFE for 78c 
7-inch shears, Se Tile 
gad Shoors, 88-50. Best hol- 
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| Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vert. 241 MUNCIE, | 
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Write for prices and circulars. E. Ruchash, Selota, Iiinols, | - 
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Saves 


Extra Truck Trips 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 
Light Four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with passenger cars or 
light trucks, 1,250 Ibs., 
%-ton and 1-ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 


Fleavy - duty Four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks; 
1% tons, pon-revers- 
ible; 2 tons; 3% tons; 
and 5 tons, reversible. 
DIVISION No. 8 
Trailmobile Se mi- 
Trailers 2 tons; 3 
tons ) tons; and 
7 tons 


I 











railm 


Trade-Mark Reg. U, 


N delivering plants and trees from the Swan River Nurs- 
ery at Patchogue, L. I., to the big estates in the vicin- 
ity the Trailmobile shown in the picture often saves the 

truck an extra trip. 

One driver does twice as much work with no more effort 

when his truck pulis a, Trailmobile; the Trailmobile adds 

per cent to the cost of operating the truck. 

Drawn by a light passenger car a Trailmobile will take 

the place of a one-ton truck and do the work of two or 

It relieves the man shortage in the farmer’s 


only 1244 


three teams. 
rush times. 
The exclusive Trailmobile steering and coupling mech- 
anism is covered by patents. 
track accurately behind the truck on any road and makes 
it sO easy on tires that the tire companies have never been 
able to figure average costs for tires used on Trailmobiles. 


“Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ 


The Trailmobile Co. 
501-521 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Good roads are preserved by re- 
ducing the load carried on each wheel. 
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S. Patent Office 






It enables the Trailmobile to 


















































tor the purchase of stock 


In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, 
Sheep and Hogs brings certain success. It’s easy to prosper where you 


can raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat te the acre and buy on easy terms, 


Land at $15 to $30 Per Acre 
—Good Grazing Land at Much Less. 


Railway and Land Co’s. are offering unusual inducements to home- 
seekers to settle in Western Canada and enjoy her prosperity. Loans made 


farming requirements can be had at low interest. 


The Governments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
Alberta 


Wan and 


every encouragement to the farmer and ranchman., 


You can obtain excellent land at low prices on easy terms, and get high prices 
for your grain, cattle, sheep and hogs—low taxes (none On gaa gong R 


improvements), 
schools, church 


(eration 


F. A. HARRISON, 200 N. Second St. Rarrisb P 
ncaa.” risterurban: Bid 
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markets and 
climate and sure crops. 
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0. G. RUTLEDGE, 801 E. Geneace 
RCE A. HALL, 123 Second 8t., 


7 ~taF St. St Poul, 
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F wie Supe een weight; full length 
= or ity galvanizing,p 
ainst hard a waster a conditions. 
cues praise te Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE. CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 



























Worth While To Read These 


Simple Simon took some heifers to the 
county fair, 

But his scrubs with all the purebreds did 
not well compare. 

“How can I improve my live stock?” 
Simon did- inquire. 

Said the judge to Simple Simon: “ Use 
a pure-bred sire.” 


HEEPING down corn pays. Last fall, 

October 10, Ira Meyers of Indiana turned 
282 lambs into twenty acres of soft corn. 
Until December 26 the lambs gained thirty 
pounds each. They returned $922 for the 
corn consumed. 


Lice add a cent.a pound to the cost of 
producing pork. This has been proved in tests 
just completed at the experimental farm of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
at Beltsville, Md. 


Guernseys head the list of cattle imported 
during the last thirty-three years. More than 
8,750 were imported. Jerseys have second 
place; Durhams, including Shorthorns, third ; 
Holsteins, fourth; Ayrshires, fifth. 


The Dairy Cattle Congress meets at Water- 
loo, Ia., September 22 to 28 inclusive. The 
International Belgian Horse Show will be held 
in connection with it. Since Iowa is the lead- 
ing state in the production of pure-bred Bel- 
gian horses, this union should be an important 
feature. 


From 30,000 to 40,000 hogs are fed 
annually at Secaucus, N. J., on garbage col- 
lected from New York city hotels and restau- 
rants. This garbage is collected by wagons 
which make one trip each day. It must be 
picked over to remove shells and pieces of 
metal, and is then boiled to separate the 
grease. The boiled mass is thinned with water 
before feeding. 


Early fall is the time to start a flock of 
sheep. Get some good grade ewes and a pure- 
bred ram, or some bred ewes. A _ beginner 
should grow into the business; eight or ten 
ewes are enough to start with. Flush ewes 
before breeding, by giving them green food 
such as alfalfa pasture. This stimulates the 
sexual capacity and is favorable to a higher 
percentage of twins. 


It paid W. W. Martin of Ripley county, 
Mo., to raise pure-bred stock. Two years ago 


he bought a pure-bred Hereford bull and three 


Hereford cows. Recently he sold the calves 
from common Ozark cows sired by the pure- 
bred bull, for $16.72 more a head than he re- 
ceived for his steers of the same age sired by 
ascrub bull. Mr. Martin figures that at this 


rate the pure-bred bull was paid for the first . 


year on his farm. 


Cow testing was worth while to Ivy 
Brothers, of Tennessee, last year. They were 
feeding silage, cottonseed-meal and hay, and 
had a production of twenty-seven pounds to 
the cow. The tester figured them a better 
balanced ration which made the month’s ration 
cost $2.65 more than it did the month before, 
but the production went to thirty-two pounds 
acow. The same fourteen cows made seventy 
pounds more butterfat than they did the pre- 
vious month. At fifty-four cents it was worth 
$35.15 above the extra cost. 


A self-locking latch fér a barn, or other 
door, is shown below. It is made of hard 
wood. The handle that goes through the slid- 
ing latch is of round iron, bent as shown, so 
that the end can be hooked over an iron pin 
that is fastened into the door. The straight 
part of this handle passes through a horizon- 
tal slit in the door, so the latch can be moved 
back and forth from the outside, as well as 
from the inside. When the latch has been 
shoved along as far as the handle will go in 
the slot, the handle can be turned so that the 
hook on the inner side will lock ovef the pin. 
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Harvesting Soybeans 


V/V HERE grown merely for hay, s 
beans should be cut after the pas 


have formed and have grown conan 
ably, but before they have matured. If 
the plants are left until the pods are 
mature the leaves will shed badly, and 
the stems will become too hard and 
woody for the best quality of hay. 

An ordinary mowing-machine with a 
side-delivery attachment or self-rake 
reaper, or any ordinary mowing-machine 
without any attachments, can be used. 
Cure the vines in the swath and wind- 
row as much as possible, finishing up in 
the cock. Great care should be used so 
that the vines will be exposed to direct 
sunlight as little as possible after they 
have thoroughly wilted in the swath. 
Otherwise, many of the leaves will shed. 
Handling should be done, if possible, 
when the vines are slightly damp. 

When soybeans are to be cut for seed 
as well as for hay, they should be cut 
after the pods are ripe but before they 
have dried. sufficiently for the beans to 
pop out. The vines should be cured as 
already mentioned, reducing the hand- 
ling to the minimum so that there will 
be but little, if any, shattering of the 
beans. After the hay has been thor- 
- oughly dried the beans may be threshed 
out with an ordinary threshing-machine, 
or with a husker and shredder. Usually 
it will be necessary to reduce the speed 
so that there will not be any splitting of 
the beans. After threshing, the beans 
should be spread out evenly in a dry 
place where a free circulation of air 
takes place. 


Soybean vines have a high feeding | 


value. Judging from the composition 


this hay is as rich or richer than alfalfa | 


hay. There is no question but the stock 
will relish it as well as any other hay 


produced on the farm, if cut at the stage | 


of development indicated. 





Tie Shocks Near the Top 


As a nation we waste enough corn to 
supply several European nations with 
bread. Much of this waste is due to 
poor shocking. 

By a little care in building the shocks 
and in tying them high near their tops, 
good pretection is afforded both grain 
and stover. If the stalks of each arm- 
load do not slant in one direction anly— 
toward the center of the shock—and if 
the tying is not done high up near the 
top, the shock is very likely -to twist. 
Tying near the top prevents twisting. 

Equal distribution of the armloads of 
corn around a shock is important. An 
equal distribution, with all the stalks 
slanting toward the center, forms a coni- 
cal storm-proof shock, having each 


corn-stalk acting as a brace to hold the | 
shock erect. With more weight of corn | 


on one side than on the opposite side, 
the shock is likely to lean or go down. 
Twisted and fallen shocks are difficult to 


handle and to husk. As such shocks do | 


not shed water, both grain and stover 
often spoil. If any corn shocks twist 


or go down, they should be husked before | 


the grain and stover commence to spoil. 
SSS 


Treat Wheat and Save Money 


Smut in wheat costs many hundred 
thousands of dollars annually. This loss 
can be prevented = dipping seed-wheat 
in a solution made by adding one pound 
of formalin to forty-gallons of water. 
Run the seed through a fanning-mill, 
then sprinkle the solution on the seed. 

se about one gallon of the solution for 


each bushel of seed. Get every kernel.) 
Wet. Cover the grain with a blanket " 


for several hours, then uncover and stir 
occasionally until it is dry, when it is 
Teady for seeding. 
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iy Stove Master.’ 





be Th e 
Old Stove’ 
Master”’ 


says: ' 


rll Save on a 


] Wadof Money 


Let me give you my wholesale factory price on a 
Dipeiens furnace. I’ll save you from $25 to $80 on a heating 
anes and heat your home better than it was ever heated 

fore. Seeing +h believing. Send for my catalog and learn 
about the Kalamazoo 


Pipeless Furnace 


Heats the whole house through 
one peginter. Easy to install. Sep- 
arate flues bringing cold air back 
tothe furnace from distant parts 
of thehouse. Warm air circula- 

tion heats the entirehome. You 
cont beat the construction in 

Kalamazoo Furnace. 


It isn’t for nothing they call me “The old" 
aki toves " f 
= m none stove and “ 


Direct Comm (On0| 
co buye ers $100,000 thi: 
wear wa my wholesale factoryto-¥ou Prices, Here Nelahtor, 


where vba can save a wad of money on a furnace 
Cash or easy pa’ 





Unconditional guarantee 

Also save salipiceas on Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges, Gas and Oil Stoves, 
Kitehen Kabinets, nl oe Indoor Closets, Fireless Cookers 
Sewing and Was ream Separat: 


‘ors, Paints and Roofing 
Ask for Catalog No. 928 . ‘‘The Old Stove Master’’ 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. , Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, : 

















and pull your stumps 30 reo ‘FREE, One man 
alone handles and operates. No horsesneeded 
o extra help required—wonderful lev- 


erage principle gives a man giant’s power 
to pull big, little, rotten, low-cut tap- 


rooted stumps and brush, Patented 
mick taken for slack cable, Sev- 
i speeds—when stump loosen 






increase the speed and saye time: 
Works in any position. Eag- 
ily moved around field. __. 











The Kirstin will clear an acre from one anchor. 


ps asd return epee a fair ta is 
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Marketing Poultry for the Biggest Prices 


O matter how good the poultry, if 

| N it is not marketed in a neat and 
attractive manner it will not bring 

the cream of prices. That word “fancy ’”’ 
noted in the market reports means at- 
tractiveness of appearance as much as it 
means qualityof goods. Market 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


shipment place a memorandum of the 

goods, showing weight to the pair. 
Roasting fowls weighing from ten to 

twelve pounds to the pair are always in 


ter before placing the carcasses in ice 
water. This takes the animal heat out 
gradually, whereas, if placed in the ice 
water too quickly, the animal heat is 
driven to the entrails, making a con- 
densed and extreme temporary heat. 

This sours the contents of the 





people are led by impressions. 

It is more profitable to stick 
to a good, reliable commission 
house rather than to accept 
the tempting bait set by new 
selling concerns. Many of the 
offers made by new concerns 
are not bona fide, and while 
the first few shipments they 
receive may be promptly and 
liberally paid for, failures are 
likely to result and all be lost. 
Unless there is a contract for 








vy 








crop’ and entrails, gives a 
strong and unsavory smell to 
the poultry, and almost invari- 
ably gives a greenish cast to 
that thin portion of the birds 
at the lower pointof the breast, 
which, of course, affects the 
selling price. This mistake of 
improper cooling frequently 
occurs with inexperienced ship- 
pers, and more with those who 
ship in winter than those who 
ship the year round. However, 








regular weekly consignments, 
no shipment should be made 
before first writing the commission 
house, so that arrangements can be 
made for the disposal of poultry as soon 
after arrival as possible. 

Monday is generally a poor day to ship, 
as buyers are not so plentiful. 
It also is a risk to ship any time 
during November and Decem- 
ber (unless specially ordered), 
as the holiday trade can not 
take care of the tons of poultry 
that come in from all quarters. 

Guarantee freshness and tag 
every carcass that leaves the 
farm. This is the best way to 
advertise, and if the goods are 
of prime order there will be a 


Milk-fed chickens on left; 


demand. The carcass most called for is 
broad in body, deep and full in breast, 
with legs set well apart, and the neck 
rather short. Such a carcasssells readily. 

It is of great importance to dress 





demand for them. Putting up 
dressed poultry in neat cartons, 
such as the ones shown in the 
lower illustration, with ap- 
propriate advertising on the 
outside, draws a select class of 
trade. Quality rather than 
weight fixes the price of dressed 
poultry. One bad, poor or 
indifferent carcass in a lot 
often condemns ‘the entire shipment. 

While either boxes or barrels can be 
used for shipping dressed poultry, boxes 
are preferred. They must be perfectly 


clean, and lined with clean white paper. - 


Never wrap up careasses in cloth, straw 
or paper. Pack them with breasts down, 
on layers of ice if shipping during warm 
weather, and tuck the head of each bird 
under its wing. Packages should not 
weigh more than 100 pounds. In each 





Dressed poultry commands fancy prices when neatly packed 


chickens immediately after killing. Sev- 
eral years ago the writer was called to 
inspect carcasses that were turning 
green about the vent. Investigation 
showed that the carcasses were kept for 
a day after killing before the feathers 
were removed. This created an animal 
heat that spoiled them. 

Poultry that is to be tanked down in 
ice water before shipping should be well 
cooled in three changes of fresh well wa- 


no-milk chickens on right 


it frequently occurs even with 
those who have used too much 
haste, or dressed too close up to shipping 
time. It pays to use time and care. 

Those who ship live poultry to market 
must use strong, well-ventilated coops, 
large enough to avoid overcrowding ; 
otherwise some of the birds 
may be crushed to death while 
en route. They should be well 
fed and watered before ship- 
ping, and an extra allowance of 
feed placed in the coop. The 
shipments should be timed so 
that they will reach destination 
not later than Friday. Never 
ship at the end or latter part of 
the week, except by special 
order, as the stock should not 
be allowed to remain in the 
coops longer than is actually 
necessary. Since there is a 
certain amount of shrinkage 
in all shipments of live poultry, 
exact returns for the fullweight 
of the poultry at time of ship- 
ment must not be expected. 

Poultrymen who add milk to 
the bill of fare for their stock 
are able to grow better carcasses than 
those who do not. Milk in‘any form can 
be used—skim-milk, sour milk or butter- 
milk. It cam be given as a drink, or used 
to mix with the mash food.. The upper 
illustration on this page contrasts mar- 
ket poultry that was fed on. milk, and a 
like number ‘that received: no milk in 
any form. Those on the left received 
milk. The difference between the two 
lots is very marked. 


Getting the Flock Ready for Zero Weather 


a isa lot of encouragement in 
the month of September. The young 
stock has attained good size and the old 
fowls are fast passing through the molt. 
There will be late molters, of course, 


but those that shedding last month 
will soon be ‘‘dfessed in their new suit 
of clothes.’’ With the majority of year- 


ling stock, molting as a rule is deferred 
until September, and if rightly cared 
for the birds will be all through in time 
to produce the high-priced winter eggs. 
The cockerels should be removed from 
the flocks and kept by themselves so that 
they may be given extra feeding such as 
their rugged conditions demand. The 


“pullets, too, will have a better chance.to 5 





mature if not being constantly nagged 
by the vigorous young males. 

September is a good time to look 
acount for new blood. An extra male 
or a few yearling hens purchased now 
can be secured at a better price than 
later on. New stock may be the means 
of preventing troubles that are sure to 
follow too close breeding. 

The arrangement of proper winter 
quarters is worth considering. Steps 
must be taken that will mean comfort. 
It must be borne ‘in mind that over- 
crowded flocks are not comfortable. 

Advantage should be taken of the fine 


weather in making repairs, putting on _ 


new roofs and cleaning up the premises. 


No time should be lost in getting ready 
for winter, which will soon:be here, and 
which may be a severe one. The poul- 
tryman who prepares for the worst is 
the one who is never caught napping. 
The present generation of poultrymen 
does not seem to believe in whitewashed 
walls in the hennery. I do. ‘Whitewash, 
especially when some good disinfectant 
(such as a coal-tar product) is mixed 
with it, not only. gives the premises a 
cheerful appearance, but is a valuable 
vermicide and a germ killer,. It is im- 
possible to be too clean. 
Those who have planned for building 
should get at the work without delay. 
[Continued on page 44] 
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Get Out of t 
Or Stay in it 


OU men ofthe farm pay-for it. 
Stay in, and you wear out the 
sidewalls of your tires; get out 
and you ride the bumps. You pay 
either in the discomfort, or your tires. 


But in or out of the rut, you pay less if 
your car is shod with Goodrich Tires. 


For Goodrich Tires are built to meet 
the harsh demands of unpaved roads. 


Examine their extra thick, extra wide, 
SAFETY TREAD. See how the 
Goodrick interlocking safety bars 
spread beyond the ball of the tire to 
the sidewalls. 


Under weight and pressure it lays 
more tough tread rubber, and more 
safety clutch on the road. 


See how the wider tread carries on up 
the tire, and beneath the side strip, 
giving an extra shield of tough rubber 
to fortify the tire in the weakest spot, 
the spot where ruts attack it. 

There is a full farm day work, and 
long farm life in the husky, broad 
shouldered bodies of Goodrich Tires. 
For high powered cars, always use 
Goodrich Silvertown Cords. And the 
same advice holds good for Goodrich 
Truck Tires in your heavy hauling. 


Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer 
ADJUSTMENT 


Fabrics - 6,000 miles 
Cords - 8,000 miles 
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RINGS 

A special ring for 
engines that pump 
oil 

Used in top groove 
only of pistons 
to control excess 
oil, with McQuay- 
Norris \gaxjRoor 
Piston Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 

fuel economy. 


A Size for Every Engine 
and Motor 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power—Decrease Carbon 
Save Gas 
The design and construction of these 
rings assures uniform pressure all around 
the cylinder wall—power producers be- 
cause they leave no place for the power 
to slip past. 
Wherever you are and whatever your motor, you 
can get immediate service on these Tings. Com- 
plete stocks of standard and over-size rings are 
carried by over 300 jobbers and supply houses 
throughout the country. Many thousands of 
dealers can extend to you our service, which 
enables them to specify your size requirements for 
practically every make or model of motor without 
delay. ou don’t have to wait. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“To Have and to Hold Power” —a 
simple, clear explanation of piston rings, 
their construction and operation, 
Manufactured by 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2822 Locust St. St. Louis, U. S. A. 


























146 illustrations. 
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tural colleges and schools 


“*You surely are right in 
easy, quick and cheap way 
J. R. Cronister, Martha, Pa. 


Write for a copy at once. 
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LEARN AN ING 





—without experience, at : 
. small expense, with the least te. 
labor—is described in the 
new edition of our book, 
“*Better Farming with Atlas 
Farm Powder’’—120 pages, 


More than 200,000 copies 
of this book have gone to progressive + thimerican farmers. 
Hundreds of them have written us to send copies to relatives, 
friends and neighbors. Experiment stations use it; agricul- 


If you have stumps to blast, 
you will need ‘‘ Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder.”’ 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Division FJ 2, Wilmington, Del. 


Dealers everywhere. 


+» 
Ft ight in your own 
j age EARN $100 TO $400 A MONTH relghinrhods You, tet 









distribute it to their students. 


saying Atlas Farm Powder is the 
to get rid of stumps,’” writes Mrs. 
**T fired the blasts and enjoyed it.” 


trees to plant, land to drain, etc., 


Magazine stocks near you. 











oe Fas are a Rahe Trained Motor Mechanic, and you will | get into a good 
business at once. We refer. you to th of 
y of Est in your own seetion. 


Any: man, 16 7 16 youn of age and over, 
here by dally p pomatren on 
oe here prea ‘2 Ps 


t ever used for fsolaier Mechanic, Same Method Pooeue 
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Syodeda wipediaes. 0 No colored applications). 
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A Batch of Poultry Facts 


EEP the hustlers—those that are on range 
early and go to roost with full crops. 


The high-egg-yield hens usually molt late. 


Sow a patch of rye near the poultry house 
this fall. Such a field will supply needed 
green feed all winter when not covered deep 
with snow. 


Seventeen White Wyandotte pullets laid 
3,293 eggs last year, or 193 eggs each. They 
were late molters. They. were fed corn, oats, 
milk, oyster-shell and plenty of green stuff. 

Illinois. A. H. Hamilton. 


There once was a Dominique hen 
Who laid a-fine egglet, and then 
She flew on the fence 
Sereaming, ‘‘Ain’t it immense!” 
This silly young Dominique hen. 
Harriet Whitney Symonds. 


When weeding out flocks a good place to 
begin is with the hens that are not thrifty and 
active. Old hens often are better working 
members of the feathered family than those 
that are physically weak all the time. 


Oats are good feed at any time. They 
have a fine value, but can not be fed: exclus- 
ively. Another good grain is barley. At 
first the hens may not take kindly to barley, 
but they soon learn to like it, and it makes 
eggs and flesh rapidly. 


Keep all hens as long as they are profit- 
able. This calls for close attention and the 
study of each individual hen, but it is work 
that pays. The man who turns off every hen 
that reaches the age of two years is pretty 
sure to sacrifice some of his best layers. V. 


To secure best prices, stock shipped to 
market should be well fattened so that the 
breast-bone does not stick out like the keel of 
a boat; the skin should be yellow; the carcass 
well dressed, cleanly picked, and not roughed 
up or torn, free of pin-feathers, and the legs 
and feet clean. 


Lice are easily gotten rid of. Three years 
ago I purchased a five gallon can of heavy 
auto oil and mixed it thin enough so that I 
could spread it like paint, and gave the roosts 
a good coating. I repeated the operation 


| every spring and fall, and am now unable to 


find a louse or the signs of any. P. G. Watson 


The egg-eating habit can be cured. My 
method is to break small holes in each end of 
an egg and blow out the contents. Then have 
a druggist put some “stronger” ammonia in 


| the shell and seal up the ends. When the 


hen pecks the egg the gas is enough to con- 
vince her that eggs are uncertain things. It 
works all right. Try it. S. G. Trainor. 


Spots of filth on two or three eggs cost 
me the custom of one of my best families. 
Then I turned over a new leaf. I kept my 
nest boxes as neat as I did the cage of my 
canary bird. I never take a spotted egg to 
market. It took me some time to get back 


| my old customer, but I did it at last, and still 
| have her. Poultry Woman. 





Drinking fountains that can not be reached 
on the inside can be cleaned with scalding 
water and a big handful of shot. Fill the 
fountain about quarter full of hot water and 
then pour in the shot. Shake the vessel 
briskly so that the shot will scrape along the 
bottom and sides of the fountains. This will 
remove the scum and make the vessels clean. 


a 





To keep dirt and litter inden being scratched 
into the drinking vessel, stone crocks or gal- 
vanized iron -pails may be kept on a stand. 
The fowls will jump up and take their drink 
when thirsty. This stand should be about 
two feet from the ground and the top slatted 
as shown in the illustration, 
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***More Eggs’ Tonic is a God- 
Boston, Ky. She adds “‘I was only 


‘his scjentific tonic has made big egg 
profits for thousands of poultry raisers 
all over the U. S. Get ready now and 
make big profits out of your hens this 
winter. Give your hens a few cents worth 

of ‘‘ More Eggs ’’ and you will be amazed 
and delighted with the results. 


Hens Lay 
While Moulting 


During moulting your hens will need “‘ More 
Eggs"’ to hasten their moult, revitalize their 
organs, and put them in fine laying condition. 
“ More Eggs” will double this year’s production of 

. eggs, so if you wish to try this great profit-maker, 
write E.J. Reefer, poultry expert,3516 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., for $1.00 package of ““More Eggs” 
tonic. A million dollar bank guarantees if you’re not 
absolutely satisfied, your money will be returned 
on request and the “ ‘More Eggs”’ costs you nothing. 
Send for your “More Eggs” today, or ask Mr. Reefer 
for his free poultry book that tells the experience of 
a man who has made a fortune out of poultry. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of ‘‘ More Eggs”’ 


Makes Hens Moult Fast 


i would not be without ‘‘ More Eggs”’ if it cost $10 a 
package. It has hurried the moult S: me and all my hens 
are now laying their full capacity. 

JOE MARTIN, West Plains, Mo. 


* More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 


I can’t argue words how muchI have been benefited 
by ** More ged ge B my debts clothed the 
children in new dresses, and that is not all—I paid my 
pastor his dues. I sold "2% dozen eggs last week, set 4 
dozen, ate conne, oe and had a * left. 

MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 


The *‘ More E; * Tonic did. wonders for me. 
hens when I got Ht and was getting five or six eggs 
aday. April foe f had ve aig ane I never saw the equal. 

KKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


160 Heas-1500 Eggs 


I have fed 2 boxes of “‘ More Eggs’’ to my hens and I 
think they have =— the egg record. I have 160 White 


I had 29 


Leghorns and iu cnastt Ag Ms Ss .* 125 dozen eg: 
TTON, Waverly . Mo. 

1368 Be, pete’ 1 Package 
Last fall I bought a box of your “‘ More Tonic 
and would like to have you know th the result. —. Janu- 


ary Ist to July ist my hens ae WHITE, Scranton, P 
cranton, Pa. 


Order Today | 


Every day counts! Send the coupon today 
for a full size package of “ More Eggs”’ tonic. Order 
now and start your hens making money for you. 
You run norisk. A Million-Dollar will re- 
fund instantly if you are not entirely satisfied. 

Profit by the experience of a man who has made a 
fortune out of poultry. Act NOW. Put a dollar bill 
in with the coupon. Send for this bank-guaranteed 
egg producer and profit maker NOW. Today. 





E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 

3516 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City Mo. 
Send me one full-size of “‘More Eggs.”’ Send this 
stain absol Guarantee that you will refund my 


if this tonic is not satisfactory to me in every way. 
Sead ose $1.00. 


ee te 











send!’ writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of | 


potting. 12 eggs a day and now get 50.”’ | 
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The Guinea Fowls 

















The male Guinea on the left; female 
on the right. Note the difference 


HE Guinea hen is a good layer, but 

on account of. the wild, gamy flavor, 
the eggs do not have an extensive sale 
for table use. However, by turning the 
eggs into broilers or roasters, a consid- 
erable profit will be derived. The flesh 
is the nearest substitute we have for 
wild game. 





—__ 


The laying season starts in early April | 


and continues until October. 
will lay as many as 120 eggs ina season. 
In the early part of the season it is not 
advisable to let the Guinea hen hatch a 
brood, as she is of too restless a nature 
and will not give her young the proper 
attention ; but after the first of July, 
on account of the warm weather, she 
will be more quiet and can be safely 
trusted with a brood. 

It requires four weeks for the eggs to 
hatch. The hen always hides her nest 
in some very obscure place. As she 
comes off the nest she gives a shrill cry, 
and by that the hiding place can be dis- 
covered. All the hens of a flock are likely 
to lay in the same nest. In taking away 
the eggs they should not be touched 
with the hands, for if the hen discovers 
that the eggs have been touched she 
will desert the nest and hunt another 
place. If the éggs are removed with a 
stick she will not leave the nest, even 
though the eggs are taken out nearly 
every day. 

It is claimed that a cross of the Pearl 
and White Guineas will produce a car- 
cass closely resembling that of the Eng- 
lish grouse. If rightly cooked, the meat 
of even an old bird will be tender and 
delicious, the young bird is unsurpassed 
as a broiler or frier. The dressed Guinea 
has a round, plump body, good- sized 
breast and small bones. 

PI. ans will pair if the sexes are e ual. 

hey generally lay between ten o’clock 

e morning and two o’clock in the 
afteewoerr: 


One hen | 





Until well feathered,: young Guineas | 


are delicate and tender. It is not ad- 
visable to hatch before June. The 
Guinea. cock bird cares as much for the 


young as does the hen, and. guards | 
them during the day and hovers them | 


at night. 


The male bird is larger than the | 


female, has larger wattles and helmet, 
is more aggressive, and has a different 
call. The hen makes a noise sounding 
like: ‘*Come back, come back,’’ while 
the malecries: ‘‘ Tick, tick !’’ "The cry 
of the Guinea is a warning to the rest of 
the poultry, and they at once hide until 
the alarm ceases. 

Guineas do not scratch like other 
fowls, and therefore are safe to have in 
the . They should be given their 
freedom, as they do not ve in con- 
finement.. The Guinea is of a roving 
disposition, and one of the best- known 
destroyers of sects.” 


Y/ ee ? 











Seize the hen and dust Instant 
Louse Killer into the feathers. 
The handy sifting top can 

makes it convenient to use. 
Sprinkle it in the nests, on the 
SM roosts and floors. Put Instant 
N Louse Killer in the dust bath 
occasionally—your hens will 
do the rest. This means 
louse prevention, 

FOR STOCK 

With one hand stroke the hair 
the wrong way, with the other 
sift in the Louse Killer. 
Especially good for lousy colts. 


GUARANTEED. The dealer 
will refund your money if it 
does not do as claimed. 


1 Ib. 30c, 242 Ibs. 60e (except in Canada) 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland 
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For the little 
‘home accidents 


Keep on hand and have ready for 
emergency the always-safe antisep- 
tic liniment and germ - destroyer 
Absorbine, Jr. It is healing, cool- 
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ing,soothing. It gives prompt relief 
from aches and pains. It keeps little 
cutsand bruises from being infected. 


‘Absorbine ined! 


THE ANTISEPTIC 





With everybody working so hard pe 80 
fast nowadays more accidents seem to 
happen, more folks get hurt—even the 
Be 


youngsters get more cuts and bruises, 
on the safe side—be prepared 
—have Absorbine, Jr. in the 
medicine closet and be ready 
for emergencies. 

It is harmless—safe and 
pleasant to use. 


Stiffened muscles and aching joints from 
housework yield at once to Absorbine, Jr. 
Swollen feet, after a hard day's work, 
are rested by it. Get a bottle today. 


$1.25 A BOTTLE 
At druggists or postpaid i 
A Liberal TRIAL Bottle will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 10c in stamps. | 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
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Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
White Wyandottes. 32° st Bax Strate. rain. MICHAEL E, DOSER, ; ; 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Those roads you travel in your car: 
some are good; some are bad; others 
worse. You need tires that can take 
roads as they come. 


Racine Country Road Tires 


are scientifically made for country road ser+ 
vice. They are carefully extra tested through 
every step in their construction, so you may 
be sure they have the needed extra quality. 


Racine Country Road Tires — 5000-mile guarantee — 
more than pay your money back in mileage. 
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For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears the Name 
RACINE RUBBER CO. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Makers also of the Racine 


Multi-Mile Cord Tire “psp 
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Light Weight All-Purpose Farm Motors 
Weigh Only One-Fourth As Much 

as ordinary farm engines, but run even more steadily and quietly, because of 
perfect balance and accurate Throttling Governor. 

Because of their light weight, they are the most useful farm engines, as they can be moved 
so easily from job to job, doing many jobs other engines cannot do. 

They are also very durable—in fact, the Cus service record on American farms—where 
50,000 of them are at work—justifies our claim that Cushman Motors are the most durable farm 


es in the world. 
Double Cylinder Motors 
8, 15 and 20 H. P. 


They give a service the tractor cannot give and no other farm 
compares with them in equipment. Two cylinders give 

very steady power. They do not wear unevenly and lose com- 
pression. otected from dust and properly 






Every running part protec 
lubricated. Equipped with Throttling Gov- 
ernor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley and 
Water Circulating Pump without extra 
charge. 

Cashman Engines are not cheap, but 
arecheap in the long run. pay toe Ae 
on Light Weight Engines. 


Cushman Motor Works 
876 N. 2ist St., Lincoin, Neb. 
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The Proper Nests for Hens 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK, Iowa 




















With this arrangement the hens are 
not scared off the nests suddenly 


HILE the general plan for this nest 

is more or less familiar to the 
farmer and poultryman, it has the 
advantage of being a distinet improve- 
ment over the usual type of nest built 
outside the poultry house. The .main 
object is to conserve the interior space 
of the laying house as much as possible. 
Nests take up considerable room, and 
when arranged on the outside of the 
house this undesirable feature will be 
eliminated. 

The usual outside nest has the top 
hinged so that the eggs can be gathered 
without going into the house. This 
might appear to some. people, to be an 
advantage, but my uncle, who built the 
nest shown here, found that when he 
went to gather the eggs from the usual 
outside nest he was almost certain to 
scare half a dozen or more hens off the 
nests. He knew thatfrightened, nervous 
hens are not heavy layers, and therefore 
he constructed this nest, building the 
top solid. It necessitates entering the 
house to gather the eggs, but the hens 
are not scared off the nests suddenly, as 
by the old plan. Thesolid top also sheds 
water better in violent storms, thereb 
keeping the nesting material dry at all 
times. 


Getting the Flock Ready 


[Continued from page 40] 


Extra = may be needed to house 
more of the growing stock; and right here 
it might be said that it will be profitable 
to have an extra flock or two, for the de- 
mand for both poultry and eggs will be 
keen the coming winter and spring. 





| Cull out all stock not desired, and get 








rid of all that for some reason or other 
might not be considered profitable. 
Those who use trapnests have no diffi- 
culty in picking out the drones. 

Those who have permitted the young 
stock to roost outdoors ain the grow- 
ing period had best arrange for housing 
the stock now. Do this before they 
start laying. It will take a little time 
until they become acquainted with 
their new quarters, but once they are 
reconciled they will start work. Get 
them right ‘‘down to the scratch.” | 

House up a lot of straw, leaves or 
other light litter so that it will be avail- 
able when snow is on the ground and 
the stock must be confined to their 
houses. Lay in a supply of roots and 
other green stuff for feeding during the 
winter. 

eR, the pullets to carry over is 
an art. t must be--carefully done. 
Where no trapnests are-used, the Hogan 
system should be used.. The pelvic 
bones tell a good story, ‘and it is profit- 
able to make a study of them. 

For catering to the broiler or roaster 
trade, it is best to mate up the flocks 
as soon as the hens have finished their 
molt; -If incubators are not going to be 
used early, mating can be deferred until 
after the first of the year. This will . 
put the hens in better trim for steady 
incubation. : 















Late Honey Sells Well 


By D. EVERETT LYON 

















See if sections are filled and capped 


WING to the prolonged rains last 

spring the majority of beekeepers 
secured bumper crops from the clovers, 
and with the top-notch prices that were 
secured, beekeeping has proved to be 
exceedingly profitable even where but 
few colonies were kept. 

In some sections of the country, how- 
ever, there was little clover bloom, and 
the beekeepers are dependent upon the 
late flow from the buckwheat, asters 
and goldenrod. Formerly honey from 
these sources brought a much lower 
price than the lighter grades from clover, 
but the late dark honey sells now for 
nearly as much as clover honey. In 
view of this the beekeeper should get 
as large a harvest from the late flow as 
from the earlier one. In many instances 
the late flow is the main flow, notably 
among those located in the buckwheat 
country. 

The same principles of management 
that apply to harvesting the early crop 
apply to the later flow, whether the ob- 
ject be the production of comb or ex- 
tracted honey ; but a little more caution 





is to be exercised in the matter of the | 
late flow lest the colonies be left with- | 
out sufficient stores fer winter. 

The beekeeper can use the extractor 
more freely in the early harvest, as the 
late flow will in a large measure make 
up for close harvesting, but after the | 
late flow in the early fall there is no 
later flow to fill the hives. 

During the early part of September, 
when the weather is often exceedingly 
hot, it is well to give each hive abundant 
ventilation and shade, not merely to | 

revent late swarming, but to keep the | 
Siee from clustering and loafing on the 
outside of the hive. Such clustering 
means just that much wasted energy. | 

Since the comb-honey in the section 
supers will not be used as winter stores 
by the bees, it can be taken off as soon 
as the sections are completed and capped. 
Confine the extracting to the supers, | 
and do not extract from the brood cham- | 
ber as is often done with the outside | 
combs during the early flow. 

As the season advances and the cool | 
nights come on, make absolutely certain 
that the brood combs are as full as pos- 
sible of capped honey for winter. Many 
of us reserve many full combs of honey in 
the extracting frames in case at the close 
of the flow there is not sufficient in the 
brood body for wintering. When harvest- 
ing is all over it is a very easy matter to 
take from the brood nest several combs 
that are empty of both honey and brood, 
and merely replace them with the combs 
of capped honey, thus giving the colony a 
full supply for the winter. This does 
away with artificial feeding for winter 
and gives the colony its supply in the 
best possible form. 
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f 1S Be 1501 BY THE 
CONCRETE ROAD 


The mud road of our fore- 








fathers is a relic of pioneer 


days and an obstacle to our 


national development. 


The concrete road keeps 


communication open be- 


tween town and country, 
benefiting both by their 
connection. Lehigh Cement 
—its great mills serving 
every part of the country— 
ieee has in large measure made 


«ag aging this development possible. 





mee 8 LEHIGH PORTLAND 
ayaa CEMENT COMPANY 















Full weight— 


Galtonized po Products 


Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 


ge for farm buildings or city construction. 
5 APOLLO \ ony, Koollng, Spouting and alex: 
pow is saa niu for the Ker coats 

Hooting Tin Plates, ‘Bend for “Better Balding” badkiet, 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pitshucet, Pa. 

























































































THE FARM JOURNAL 


Poison, Gas and Other Ways of Killing Rats - 


ATS are the worst animal] pests 

in the world. From their homes 

among filth they visit dwellings 
and storerooms to pollute and destroy 
human food. They carry bubonic plague 
and many other diseases fatal to man, 
and have been responsible for more un- 
timely deaths among human beings than 
all the wars of history. 

In the United States rats and mice 
each year destroy crops and other prop- 
erty valued at more than $200,000,000. 
This destruction is equivalent to the 
gross earnings of an army of more than 
200,000 men. On many a farm, if the 
grain eaten and wasted by rats and mice 
could be sold, the proceeds would more 
than pay all the farmer’s taxes. 

The common brown rat breeds from 
six to ten times a year and produces an 
average of ten young at a litter. 
Young females breed when 
only three or four months old. 
At this rate a pair of rats, 
breeding uninterruptedly and 
without deaths, would at the 
end of three years (eighteen 
generations) be increased to 
359,709,482 individuals. 


Starve and Build Rats Out 


The main reason for the abun- 
dance and destructiveness of 
rats is that we provide ample 
food and shelter forthem. To 
combat these pests success- 
fully we must deny them both 
these essentials. We must 
starve them out and build 
them out. 

They should be denied access 
to places where they obtain 
food and rear their young. 
Buildings should be made rat- 
proof ; the best method of con- 
struction for this purpose is 
concrete. In the construction 
and maintenance of buildings 
in which food is kept and rats 
are likely to find lodgment, 
special attention should be paid 
to the closing of all apertures, 
especially in foundations where drain 
and other pipes enter. Doors to such 
buildings should be bound with strong 

. sheet metal. The holes of rats or mice 

can be readily stopped by a little con- 
crete or broken glass or crockery. 
Cement should be used for foundations 
of all kinds of storehouses, granaries 
and poultry houses. Corn-cribs can be 
rendered ratproof by inclosing them 
in heavy galvanized wire netting of 
half-inch mesh. 

Cleanliness and the prevention of the 
accumulation of refuse and garbage 
are essential in getting rid of rats. The 
maintenance of garbage dumps is one of 
the greatest contributing causes to the 
abundance of rats. 

There are numerous ways to swat the 
rat, including traps and poisons. Here 
are some of the methods suggested by 
Our Folks. If any one has a different 
remedy send it in: 


Acetylene Gas Drove ’Em Away 


In 1914 my chicken house was about un- 
dermined with rats. Pounded glass, 
rocks, mortar, traps, etc., did no good. 
‘One extra large cunning but vicious fel- 
low even dragged two birds from the 
roost and partly devoured them. This 
made the case serious ; so I cudgeled my 
brain for a remedy. 
I had an acetylene plant in my cellar. 
1 stopped up all the visible rat-holes ex- 
cept one that was almost perpendicular ; 
therefore, best suited to my purpose. | 
then dropped about a nd of carbide 
chips in the hole, poured a bucket or two 
of water on it, and closed up the hole. 
pes es ee RR eee UA Ee 


I never knew just what happened down 
there in the trenches, but at one end of 
the chicken house outside, where snow 
was about a foot deep, I saw tracks 
which showed that one had escaped 
through a hole I had failed to find. is 
first jump was certainly the limit of his 
physical efforts, and he may be going 
yet, as none ever came back. 
Ohio. M. T. Lewis. 


Bran Barrel Was Good Trap 


I had a cement floor in the barn but the 
rats began breeding between the stall 
floors and the cement. I tried all kinds 
of traps without success, and had made 
up my mind the only thing I could do 
was to wait until spring and take up the 
floors.. I had barrels standing in the 
barn with different kinds of feed in them. 





One morning I went to the barn to do 
the chores and found ten young rats in 
a barrel which was half full of bran. 
Evidently the older ones had jumped out, 
but the younger ones were not able to 
make it. This gave me an idea. I took 
some more of the bran out leaving the 
barrel about one-third full. The next 
morning I had twenty-one rats about two- 
thirds grown. Then I took some more 
of the bran out, leaving about two inches 
in the bottom. The next morning I had 
ten old rats, the next morning six, and 
the following morning three, making 
fifty in all, and I have not been bothered 
since. My next-door neighbor became 
interested and was on hand every morn- 
ing to see the catch. 

The barrel must be a good-sized one 
with quite a bulge in the middle to pre- 
vent the rats from climbing out; all 
other grain must be kept away from 
them, and the barrel must be kept well 
filled at first until they get to playing in 
it regularly. W. H. Eggleston, Michigan. 


Poison, Traps and Cats 


We find that where rats get under a 
building so that we can not get to their 
runways or holes, a good way is to place 
pieces of bread spread over with lard 
and cut into pieces an inch square. On 
each square we put about one-sixth of a 
grain, Troy weight, of powdered strych- 
nine and cover the poison with com- 
mon brown sugar (dropping a little 
water on the sugar) to disguise the bit- 
terness of the strychnine. They ean not 
resist a bait overlaid with either sugar 


or sirup, and will take it as long as. 
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A bandit and a robber; put him out of business 


there is a rat left anywhere near the bait. 

Mice are not so easy to poison as rats 
if there is any loose grain about the 
place. Therefore, we take four or five 
small traps and place them close togeth- 
er, without baiting the triggers, along 
the walls of the grain house. The mice 
have a habit of running next to the 
walls, and as they run over the traps 
they are caught. We sometimes get 
four or five in a night until they are 
cleaned out. 

In England professional rat-catchers 
go around the country and also in the 
cities and agree to catch all the rats on 
the place for so much a head, and it is 
surprising how many they get in a few 
hours. These they sell to sporting folks 
who bet on the ability of their terriers 
to kill the most rats in the contest. In 

the big cities the municipal 

=z authorities periodically have 

rat drives in the sewers and 

catch thousands of them. In 

our country few people take 

the trouble to trap or poison 

them, conseauently they swarm 

in the cities and migrate to the 

country when they find food 
getting scarce in town. 

A castrated male cat will 
catch more rats, gophers and 
snakes than a female or male 
cat not so treated. 

California. Samuel Haigh. 


White Rabbits 


When I was a boy we were 
considerably annoyed by rats 
getting into the corn-cribs, and 
try as we would we could not 
eradicate them. Finally, one 
day my sister from a neighbor- 
ing town sent me two pairs of 
white rabbits, and these I 
placed under the corn-cribs, 
boarding up around the cribs 
so the rabbits would have a 
nice place to stay. Ina short 
time we noticed that the rats 
and mice had left, and we 
always attributed their de- 
parture to the rabbits; and in support 
of this theory wil! say that just as soon 
as I disposed of my rabbits the rats be- 
gan to return. Wm. Kennett, Nevada. 


Lye and Molasses 


Here is another way to get rid of rats: 
Take a tablespoonful of lye and one of 
molasses and mix them well, then turn 
more molasses over all, as they are very 
fond of sweets. Place where rats can 
get it. Set a dish of water near at 
hand. One man found twenty dead rats 
after one trial of it. 
New York. Mrs. I. Flower. 


Used a Tin-Lined Box 


Some years ago my farm was infested 
with rats. At that time I was in the 
squab-raising business and in one week 
I lost about sixty poss of squabs and 
sundr eggs through these pests. The 
adult bir s also would frequently be de- 
voured in a night, leaving nothing but a 
jumble of blood and feathers to tell the 
tale. The grain loss was naturally very 
great and try as I would, either by the 
use of traps, poison, etc., I could not 
make any headway against the rats. 

It was only by chance that I discovered 
a speedy remedy, and since that day | 
have not counted more than three or 
four rats on the place. The following 
is the remedy, and I would like to say 
that the first night accounted for twen- 
ty-six; the second, thirty-eight; and 
on the following day one—possibly be- 
cause there were no more to be found : 

Place several inches of grain at the 

[Continued on page 72] 
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The Better The 
Work Clothing, The: 
Better The Work 


There is so much satisfaction in 
wearing LEE UNION-ALLS that 








4 you will be a more efficient, con- 
rcs: tented worker every hour of the 
day. You’ll not be constantly 

' annoyed by rips, tears and 
Sige. bursted buttons. The suit defies 
ea a every strain and Oh, how it wears! 


And if you really want greater 
bodily comfort than you’ve ever 
enjoyed before, you'll not go 
another day without your suit of 
LEE UNION-ALLS. 


Dept. 2017 


The H. D. Lee Mercantile Company 


Kansas City, Mo. South Bend, Ind. 
Kansas City, Kans. Trenton, N, J. 
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June on land values; the writer 
pointed out that the most important 
reason for present high prices is the 
amount of money and credit in the coun- 
try, and that there is no prospect of a 
decline in prices until the 


I: an article in The Farm Journal for 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


By JOHN ISE, Kansas 


workers have gone up considerably since 
the signing of the armistice. 

There has been little building going 
on during the past four years, and there 





Lower Building Costs Are Not in Sight 


will be expensive lumber. There is some 
reason to expect a general increase in 
the price of lumber when building con- 
structionis resumed. Certainly there is 
no prospect of any considerable decrease. 
Labor and lumber are the most im- 
portant items in the cost of 





amount of money or credit is 
reduced. Since this can not be 
expected within the next ten 
or twenty, or perhaps fifty 
years, we can not expect any 
return to pre-war prices within 
the next few years, or perhaps 
ever. We are on anew price 
level, and on a price level which 
will fall only very slowly, if at 
all. The writer pointed out 
that there was no prospect of 
a fall in land values soon. 

The same reasoning applies 
to building costs. There is 
little prospect of cheaper build- 
ing costs, and the man who 
needs buildings and improve- 
ments may as well go at it 





POPE 





most farm buildings, although 
cement, tile, substitute roof- 
ings, and the like, will get more 
attention in the future. The 
time is approaching when most 
houses, and even farm build- 
ings, will be made of tile or 
eement or brick, and not‘of 
lumber. Europe long ago stop- 
ped building wooden houses, 
and the United States will some 
day find wood too expensive. 

For many purposes, cement, 
stone, brick and tile are already 
cheaper than lumber, in spite 
of their higher cost in the 
beginning. Not only do they 
last longer, but they cost less 
for paint and upkeep, if well 








now aslater. The cost of build- 
ing is as likely to go up as 
down. ‘‘Build Now”’ is not just the 
slogan of enterprising lumbermen; it 
is good common sense. 

Why will building costs remain high ? 


In the first place, because all prices will © 


remain high; in the second place, be- 
cause there is no reason why the price of 
building materials should fall before 
other prices do. 

Take a look at the various items that 
enter into the cost of building. The 


most important item is labor. Labor . 


ean not be much cheaper until the cost 
of living comes down—until the generab 
price level falls—and that can not be 
soon. Some wages will probably decline 
within the next ten years, but some 
wages will go up during the next year; 
in fact, the wages of some classes of 


A house or barn to build? Build it now 


is little going on now. Hence, there is 
a great shortage of houses almost 
everywhere, a shortage which must be 
met by building, regardless of prices. 
When that building begins, the demand 
for carpenters and builders will increase, 
and their wages are as likely to rise as 
fall. So we can not look for much cheaper 
labor ; in fact, we ought not to look for 
cheaper labor, with prices of all the 
necessities of life go high. 

The next most important item in build- 
ing is lumber, and there is no prospect 
of cheaper lumber. Chief Forester 
Henry Graves estimates that within ten 
years the yellow pine forests of the 
Southern states will be almost exhausted, 
and when lumber has to be brought in 
from the Western and Pacific states it 


built. The item of paint alone 

on a large house and barn will 
cost $100 a year, at present pricesof paint 
and labor, and $100 a year for thirty 
years—-which is a short life for a build- 
ing — compounded at five per cent, 
amounts to about $7,000. Thus some of 
these other building materials are really 
cheaper than lumber now, but they are 
much higher than they were before the 
war, and they will not soon return to 
pre-war prices. 

Thus the prospect of cheaper building 
costs is not good, and the farmer who 
needs buildings may as well go after 
them right now. There may be a slight 
decrease in some items of expense, but 
nothing worth figuring on. The wise 
person will be the one who goes ahead 
with his business and his improvements, 
instead of waiting for a drop in prices. 


Attractive Neighborhoods Keep Boys on Farms 


Re neighborhoods must have at- 
tractive community life if they hope 
to save their boys and girls from turning 
their faces cityward. 

One community that has been very 
successful in making rural life as attrac- 
tive as city life to the younger people is 
in Walworth county, Wis. The progress 
made by this one community is an ex- 
ample for other rural communities. 

ive years ago the rural life in Wal- 
worth county was no more attractive 
than the life of any other community. 
Through the efforts of a few enterpris- 


\ ing men and women the Lakeview Farm- 


ers’ Club was organized in 1913. 

When this club was organized the 
membership was small. The members 
got together, adopted a constitution, and 

eld a few entertainments and other 
social events at the schoolhouse. The 
attendance at the meetings increased 
rapidly, and soon the schoolhouse was 
too small for their needs. A little more 
than a year ee and a beautiful $6,000 
community house was built by township 
tax. Of course, there was opposition. 
There nearly always is when such im- 
provements are suggested. But the 
enthusiasm and determination of the 
members of the club and town of Linn 
swept away all the opposition. They 
now have an excellent brick a 
32 x 72 feet, with a ten-foot basement an 
a completely equipped opera hall above. 

The club was organized to create a 
spirit of greater neighborliness and to 
make the social side of farm life more 
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By RALPH H. BUTZ 


right living and good neighbors are more 
important in farming than just making 
dollars and cents. Country people can 
not get the most out of life if they live 
by themselves and apart from their 
kind. They are likely to become narrow, 
suspicious and selfish, and their children 
will develop these vices to an even 
greater degree. They should live asa 
helping part of the community in which 
they reside. 

These people live in a rich farming 
community. Their land is worth from 
$150 to $250 an acre. Nearly all have 
automobiles. Before this club was or- 
ganized they didn’t get together ; there 
was no social atmosphere, and no com- 
mon interest for the advancement of the 
community. 

Rural clubs such as the Lakeview 
Farmers’ Club can not help but make 
farm life more attractive to the boys 
and girls, who are the farmers of the 
future. The ideas they form about farm- 
ing while they are young will have a 
great. deal to do with their careers 
twenty years hence. If in their youth 
they know nothing but work, work, 
work, it is small wonder that they have 
a longing for the social life of the towns 
and cities. 

The boys and girls of Walworth county 
are not turning longing eyes toward the 
cities. They have been brought to see 
that there is nothing better n farm- 
ing, and they are developing into mighty 
mood farmers aps fermery: Fire. 
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One of the'léading organizers of the 
Lakeview Farmers’ Club made the fol- 
lowing comment upon the ideals for 
which they are striving : 

**The cityward movement of country 
boys and girls is not to be treated lightly 
Look what it has done in parts of New 
York state. I have studied the situation 
there and have drawn a lesson from thie 
history of its agricultural development. 
While New York city was growing in 
size and wealth the farms of New York 
state were being depleted/of their fer- 
ee and also of the best mien. New 
York was the leading dairy state until 
Wisconsin walked off with these laurels, 
and has kept them ever since. 

‘*That was ten years ago. In those 
days farmers did not amount to much as 
far as the public was concerned. If a 
young man wanted to have a successful 
career he went to the city to become a 
lawyer, doctor or cab driver. The man 
who was not good enough for a profes- 
sion was considered good for the farm. 
What was the result? It created a 
sentiment and condition that destroyed 
rural hoe in farm life, and with this 
lack of pride came shiftless farming and 
decreasing farm values. 

‘* We are trying to avoid these things. 
We are developing a community life and 
pride that will. counteract any cityward 
movement. Our club movement is going 
to help in ag sar, pride in our farm 
life, and our best boys and girls will stay 
on the farm. They know that it is the 
best place for them, that they have more 


opportunities here than,elsewhere. ” 
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Four-Fold Quality 


When you invest your good, hard cash in a 
roof, you have a right to expect at least four 


things of it. 


These four qualities are all 


found in Certain-teed Roofing. 


Weather Protection. 
Certain-teed Roofing, when 
properly laid according to in- 
structions, is a one-piece roof 
because it iscemented together. 
It is water-tight, air-tight, and 
tight against driving rain or 
drifting snow. Melting snow 
finds no cracks or crevices to 
enter. Because of its non-con- 
ducting properties neither heat 
nor cold go through it. It is 
also a sound deadener—rain or 
hail beating on the roof do 
not make such a clatter. 


Fire Protection. —Certain- 
teed Roofing resists sparks and 
burning embers. How many 
times have you heard of ahouse, 
or a barn full of stock or crops, 


catching fire from the chimney 
sparks? It is worth a lot to 
you to know that your roof of 


Certain-teed will resist this 
danger. ‘ 
Economy. The first cost of 


Certain-teed Roofing is low— 
up-keep cost practically noth- 
ing. Certain-teed Roofing is 
guaranteed for 5,10, or 15 years, 
according to thickness. This 
guarantee is backed by the 
largest roofing mills in the 
world. 


Easy to Lay. Certain-teed 
can be laid’by anyone who will 
follow the simple directions 
that come with the roll. No 
skilled labor is required. 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 


for residences come in beautiful subdued tones of red and green. 
shingles present a handsome rough surface. 
They lay and stay flat and will not crack 
This is due to the very heavy soft 


thicknesses cover the entire roof. 
or break off in the highest wind. 


These 
They are so laid that three 


saturation of asphalt in the center which makes them cling to the roof yet 
allows them to ‘‘give’’ from a high wind without cracking. off. They will 
prevent fires from sparks or embers—a big item, especially where a build- 


ing is not within reach of city fire protection service. 


They cost no more 


than wood shingles, and are guaranteed 10 years. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes 


are the highest quality and will give you the best results and 
most economical results. The name Certain-teed is your 
protection in buying. It means certainty of quality and guar- 
anteed satisfaction. Dealers everywhere sell Certain-teed. 


(Note.—It pays to keep a few rolls of Certain-teed on hand 
for emergency roof repairs. It may be the means of saving 
costly weather damage to your property.) 
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“Tell Me All About Stare!» wanssnuees BRINCKLOE 


An important use for cement. 


T wae just an yao tet at ra- 
rapbhon 40'0 e March Farm 
f. ournal—a’ few words telling how my 
father’s old frame house had beem cov- 
ered with stucco: But scarcely had the 
March issue jeft Philadelphia before the 
letters began to stream back. ‘‘ Tell me 
all about) stucco !’’ was the chorus. And 
so, in self-defense, I am going 


half an hour, throw it away and mix up 
a fresh batch. Don’t attempt to ‘* tem- 
per’’ orsoften it; the strength has gone 
and it is no good. : 

Alittle hair is a good thing in the first 
coat, but not really necessary ; too much 
hair is worse than none. 

If you are a fairly good mechanic you 


How to make stucco and apply it 


the studding and cover this with water- 
proof building paper; then nail wood 
furring strips (shingling lath) on this, 
in line with the sea he metal lath 
is stapled on these strips. ; 

Be very careful that your sand is 
clean, sharp:and free from loam ; muddy 
sand will likely be the cause of bad 

cracks in the finished work. 





to tell Our Folks all about stucco; 
or, at any rate, as much about it 
as : can a this re age. 
uppose we have an old frame 
aa ro house. If the win- 
dow-frames and door-frames 
roject seven-eighths of an inch 
ee the siding, very good; 
otherwise; we must nail mold- 
ings or strips on the face of the 
frames and sills as may be 








The cost? Well, 1 can’t tell 
you that, because it depends on 
local conditions. A barrel of 
cement will stucco about forty 
square yards (three-coat work), 
and a plasterer with two helpers 
can finish up about half of this 
in a day. 

There are other forms of stucco 
besides cement. For instance, 
there are the various brands. of 








needed: Cover the studding 
with expanded metal lath, or 
wire-cloth: Jath, nailed securely 
(in line with the studding) with heavy 
galvanized’ fence-staples about eight 
inches apart. Where pieces of lath join, 
they must be lapped at least an inch; 
joints must not come at corners. The 
metal lath must weigh not less than 
four pounds a yard; wire cloth must be 
nineteen gauge, two and one-half meshes 
to the inch. In very damp climates, or 
en the coast, the lath or cloth must be 
galvanized; elsewhere, it should be 
painted at the factory. Bare lath is 
worthless. 

The stucco is made of one measure of 
Portland cement, three measures of sand 
and one-tenth measure of hydrated lime, 
or plasterer’s lime - putty, well mixed 
together, and about as moist as ordinary 
mortar. After wetting this, use it im- 
mediately ; if any has stood longer than 


The stucco finish of this house cost only $65 


can put the stucco on the building your- 
self; but in most cases it’s better to 
engage the best local plasterer you know 
and turn the job over to him. For a 
rather rough job, two coats will usually 
be sufficient, each about three-eighths of 
an inch, the first coat being pressed on 
so that the mortar will be forced through 
the lath and completely bury it; this 
coat must be cross-scratched to give a 
good key for the next. Before putting 
on the second coat, wet the first very 
thoroughly ; and don’t attempt to do 
the work in very hot, windy or freezing 
weather. If a very good job.is wanted, 
put on a third coat ; the various cement 
companies furnish handbooks telling al! 
about different surfaces, colors, finishes, 
and so on. ' 

In the case of a new house, sheathe 


magnesite ; I’ve used quite a lit- 
tle and have found it thoroughly 
satisfactory. A special liquid 
(not water) is used to mix it; full speci- 
fications are furnished by the different 
manufacturers. It is somewhat stronger 
and tougher than cement, so a thinner 
coat will do; it has the further advan- 
tage that wood lath can be used instead 
of metal. I recall one old clap-boarded 
house that had been lathed with plain 
chicken- wire, and when we came to 
make some alterations we had to smash 
off the magnesite stucco with sledge- 
hammers. 

The conclusion of the matter is just 
this: I have used both cement-stucco 
and magnesite-stucco for years, under 
all sorts of conditions, and I’ve never 
seen the slightest failure except where 
the workmen didn’t follow the direc- 
tions; and there I’ve seen some very 
dismal failures, indeed. 


Heating the F arm Home— By D. WiLLIAMSON 


Plenty of heat and good ventilation spells health and comfort 


“T WISH you would let Mr. William- 

son, or some one else, tell us all 
about heating a farmhouse, especially 
the best system to be installed in an 
old house’ that has no cellar.’’ 

So writes a‘Farm Journal reader. I’|! 
cheerfully tell him what I know, for I’m 
sure many more of Our Folks will be 
interested. 

The days of the stove-heated city house 
passed away long ago; and every year 
more country people are putting in 
modern: heating plants like their city 
brethren. a 

** We find farmers buy better heating 
systems than the town people,’’ said a 
big manufacturer of heating systems to 
me the other day. ‘‘The country man 
is usually quite willing to pay the differ- 
ence and get the very best we have, 
provided we can prove to him that it’s 
worth the price; but the city man is 
rather likely to look only at the first 
cost and buy our cheaper outfits! ”’ 

Now, I quite agree with this manu- 
facturer. Our Folks want the best, and 
so I’ll describe the best systems. Let’s 
take the house without a cellar to start 
with. Quite recently a new type of small 
hot-water heater has been placed.on the 
market; it looks: just like a stove, and 
can be set in: the living-room, dining- 
room or kitchen. Hot-water radiators 
are set in all the other rooms. up and 
down stairs; pipes are placed; and the 
hot water circulates through these radi- 
ators in:the ustial way, Let me advise 
you, though, to. get. a really. good and 
competent plumber to do the work, for 


if a oe is the least bit too small, or 
slanted the least bit in the wrong direc- 
tion, your hot-water system will be very 
unsatisfactory. Usually the companies 
that sell the boilers and radiators will be 
glad to prepare full piping plans and 
specifications free of charge; then you 
can get a good local plumber to bid on 
supplying the pipe and doing the work. 
This is better than getting bids without 
any plans, because each plumber is 
tempted to cut the sizes of the pipes 
and radiators below the safety mark, so 
as to make his bid a little lower than 
the other fellow’s. Remember : You can 
heat a house, even if the system is too 
small, but you’ll do it by forcing the 
fire, and * dpomcl wasting fuel most 
lavishly. 

If you have a cellar, things are much 
simpler; you can put a boiler down 
below and heat the rooms by hot water, 
steam or vapor heat. All these systems 
require radiators; all three systems have 
their special advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

Steam is the cheapest ; it is very sim- 
ple, not likely to freeze or get out of 
order, and heats the house finely in cold 
weather. Its chief drawback is that in 
mild weather you must keep alternately 
checking it off and turning it on; the 
radiators are either stone cold or at the 
temperature of steam—212° F: A hot- 
water plant, on the contrary, can be 
kept at. any temperature you choose ; it 


costs ‘about twenty-five per cent more — 


than a steam plant, and must be rather 
carefully guarded nst freezing. For, 





) ated as it may seem, warm water will 
reeze more quickly than cold ; because 
the air has all been driven out of the for- 
mer, I suppose. Also, a hot-water plant 
is rather slow on the trigger; if the 
room is too hot or too cold it will take 
at least a half hour to change the tem- 
perature. . 

Vapor heat is a modified form of steam; 
it is more expensive than hot water and 
must be put in more carefully. But it 
has the good points of both hot water 
and steam, without their drawbacks— 
does not freeze readily, is quick on 
the trigger, and keeps the house just as 
comfortable on a mild spring day as in 
the dead of winter. There are quite a 
number of different vapor systems ; most 
of them work very well, I’ve found. 

The old-fashioned hot-air furnace, 
with its registers and its heat pipes, is 
used by many people, and works very 
well, especially in sheltered spots. But 
if the house is exposed to the full sweep 
of the winter gales, the windward rooms 
are likely to get too little warm air, and 
the leeward rooms too much. 

The pipeless furnace is a rather new 
idea ; véry often it works much better 
than the old-style furnace. For com- 
pact, square houses, it usually gives 
excellent results; but if your house is 
somewhat spread out, I suggest that 
you write to the furnace manufacturers 
(don’t take the word of the local salés- 
man) and see what they say. I have 


‘always found that they will tell you, 
whether their furnace would or would= 


not heat your home property, 
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Why ALL of a Wagon wears out 


rsa vehicles invite guick de- 

teriordtion. They are out in 
every kind of weather. ‘They get 
all kinds of rough usage. Every 
jolt tends to spread the joints. 


The exterior of some kinds of 
property suffers all the exposures. 
But an open wagon is exposed inside 


and out. With a double surface ex- 
posed, there is double danger of 
decay. For decay begins at the 


surface. 


Surface protection is a matter of 
a surface coating. ‘The War dem- 
onstrated the supreme importance 
of proper surface protection. All 
American transportation equipment 

from locomotive to ammunition 
truck—was painted repeatedly for 
surface protection. 


The surface is the great danger 
point with wagons and everything 
else, whether the material be wood, 
iron, steel, concrete, cement, stucco. 


Remember the need of surface 
protection. Remember that neither 
rust, corrosion, decay, nor wear and 
tear can get a foothold if kept from 
the surface. 


Remember how true it is that 
every bit of waste around the farm, 
and every bit of unnecessary repair, 
is money lost — lost just. as certainly 
as money is lost when stock dies 
or crops dry up. The thing that 
makes it most annoying of all i 
that it is loss which could have been 
easily prevented by yourself. 


Save the surface and you save all. 


¢. 


We have prepared a book which you 
will find as interesting as it is valuable. 
It will tell you some startling new things 
about surface protection as a means to pre- 
vent loss. Thoroughly illustrated. . Send 
for a copy. Address Save the Surface 
Campaign, Room 632, The _ Bourse, 
Philadelphia. 





and their divisions. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing 
the Paint, Varnish and Allied Industries, whose prod: 
taken as a whole, serve the primary purpose of preserving, 
protecting and beautifying the innumerable products of 
the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries 


acts, 
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Wooden fences still have their place in many 
parts of the country and where they are used 
they are highly valued. Keep them well- 
painted. They have hundreds of joints for 
holding moisture if it once gets in. Surface 
protection will keep it out. Save the surface 
and you save all, 





Shingle roofs are too often neglected. Soaking 
rains waterlog unprotected shingles; beating 
rain warps and cracks them. They form cups 
to catch and hold flying sparks. They develop 
surface fuzz which is highly inflammable, No 
surface is more exposed. Shingles need a 
protective coating. Well-painted shingles 
last indefinitely and constitute one of the best 
types of roofing material. 





“Save the Surface! Use Paint afd 
Varnish and increase the employment 


of labor.”’ 
William B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, 














"SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL”- - Faint 9 Varnish. 
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Mandy Pettengill’s “Jazz”—syc. 5. Horace 


A plain story of Mandy Pettengill’s trip through the air 


tengill, grasping his newspaper 
and letting his specs almost 
bob off his nose, ‘‘ what is that ?’’ 
**Land sakes, what is that?’’ re- 
eated his wife, throwing 


rs Merete said Uncle Zeke Pet- 
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week.’ And he up that quick and said : 
‘You goup for a jazz,’—that’s the word 
he used—‘ you go up for a jazz with me 
tomorrow morning and you will really 
have something to write about.’ Well, 






than a barn I just couldn’t seem to get 
my breath. I just had the fidgets. So 
I got a drink of water and put some on. 
my forehead, but it didn’t do any good. 
I went out to the back door for a minute, 
but I couldn’t seem to think 





er dish-rag into the pan 
and starting for the door. 
Somewhere down across 
fields beyond the orchard 
was the roar of a powerful 
motor. No such sound had 
ever reverberated in that 
hilly farm country.of North- 
ern New Engiand. On the 
faces of the two elderly 
people, as they rushed from 
the house, was a look of 
wonder and astonishment. 
Up the road panted a 
neighbor. “Right down 
there in your pasture, Zeke, 
I saw it as plain as day ; 
one of them dadbusted 
flying-machines, cahooting 
down into your pasture like 
a jayhawk !’’ 
wo convulsive bursts of 
noise, a sputter, and all was 








of anything but looking 
down from the top of a 
building. And at last it 
struck me what the Lieu- 
tenant meant by ‘gettin 
your wind up.’ My wi 
was so high up it fairly 
choked me. 

‘* By the time I got into 
bed Zeke was breathing 
easy. I just closed my eyes 
and thought of Sam off there 
in France, and I made wu 
my mind that if Sam 
done all he had done, I could 
go flying once without show- 
ing the white feather, or my 
name wasn’t Mandy Petten- 
gill. So I said my prayers 
a little mite longer than 
usual, and turned over and 
went to sleep. 

**It wasn’t sleep, either ; 
not what you might call 








still. As the three trooped 
down across the fields, a 
helmeted, leather - coated 
figure climbed over the stone fence 
from the lower side. 

‘*Good-evening; a little engine trouble; 
had to come down. On the way from 
Boston to Montreal ; new route-marking 
service,’’ yvouchsafed the aviator, taking 
off his goggles and rubbing a smooch of 
oil from his cheek. ‘‘Can you give me 
a bite of supper and a place to sleep? 
I'll get the old bus working in the 
morning.’’ 

**Well, I declare if we can’t,’’ said 
Uncle Zeke hospitably. ‘‘I reckon you 
aren’t hurt, to look at you, and we just 
got up from supper. Mandy will fix you 
up. Eph and I will just go-down and 
fetch up the cows, and maybe have a 
look at that hoss of yours, if you don’t 
mind.’’ 

**Not at all. Don’t touch anything, 
if you please. You will find the cows in 
this end of the pasture. I'll be back in 
a little while to stake down the ship and 
cover up the engine.’’ 

Thus it happened— Mandy Petten- 
gill’s ride in an airship. What she put 
into that young sky-rider’s stomach 
took effect close to his heart. It had 
been a long time since he had been urged 
through such a joyful riot of spareribs, 
cold chicken, apple sauce, fried potatoes, 
baked squash, chow-chow, hot biscuits, 
a sirup, sugar cookies, pumpkin pie 
and milk. 


,? 


eet 


‘*I sat there,’’ said Mandy to her open- 
mouthed auditors at the next meeting 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, ‘‘ admiring 
the way he seemed to like my cooking, 
when he looked up and saw that talking- 
machine that Zeke bought last Christ- 
mas, and up he jumped and clapped on a 
record. 

*** Nothing like having a harp when 
you are in heaven,’ he said. 

** And there we were, just as sociable 
as you please. He told me about his 
ma and pa out west in New York state 
and I told him about Sam being drafted 
and still over in France, and how Sam 
had written about seeing the aeroplanes, 
common like, most every day. Then I 
said I had never expected to see one, 
much less down in our back pasture. 
From that, we got to talking about 
what it seemed like up in the air looking 
down. And finally I said, ‘ Well, I have 
something to write Sam about this 


“Land sakes, what is that?” repeated his wife 


sakes alive! When he said that, I 
nearly fainted. 

‘** Young man,’ said I, when I had 
caught my breath, ‘you couldn’t hoist 
me into one of those things with a der- 
rick. Iwas made on land, and on land I 
stay.’ 

‘** Ma,’ he said, looking me right in 
the eyes and grinning, ‘a woman that 
can cook as good as you can has just got 
to get up on top where people can see 
her.’ Then he got up and went off down 
to the pasture to see to his aeroplane, 
and I sat there, forgetting all about 
clearing off the dishes till Zeke came in 
with the milk and asked: ‘ What ails 
you, Mandy? /You’re as white as a 
sheet !’ 

‘* * Zeke,’ said I, ‘if you’re through 
separating the milk, you come along 
with me down to the pasture till I see 
that aeroplane ; and don’t go to worry- 
ing about my health, for I’ve never felt 
better in my life.’ 

‘* With that we went down and looked 
over that flying-machine and saw what 
it was like inside and out. Before we 
were half through, the neighbors began 
to arrive, and by the time it was dark, 
about half the men in town were there, 
and most of the folks from Burdin’s 
Corners. It seemed like ’most every- 
body had been listening on the telephone 
line, and everybody knew all there was 
to know without seeing with their own 
eyes. And they had come to attend to 
that and no mistake. 

** Finally, Len Barrett, that game 
warden from up Wellington way, came 
along, and he, being the nearest thing 
to an arm of the law, said he considered 
it his duty to establish a guard over 
government property. So he appointed 
Hen Willis and Gus Herrick and Josh 
Davis as deputies, and they all went to 
guarding alongside a camp-fire they 
built near Hen’s buckboard. We went 
home after that and put the Lieutenant 
in the spare room, after talking a while 
and playing the phonograph. The last 
thing the Lieutenant said was: ‘Good- 
night, ma; don’t get your wind up.’ 

** * What did he méan by that, Mandy ?’ 
said Zeke. ‘He doesn’t expect you're 
going to have colic, does he ?’ 

‘‘T went in and sat down on the bed, 
feeling kind of queer. Every time I 
thought of going up in the air higher 


sleep. Once I was swooping 

over our barn and run plump 
into the windmill—which was Zeke’s 
back. 

‘* “Mandy, are you sleeping or playing 
football,’ he said. And (awed: dry 
like: ‘I’m running for the Legisla- 
ture,’ which is a sore spot with Zeke. 
Another time, I was chasing around in 
the air after a duck. The duck kept 
getting bigger and bigger and finally 
turned around and opened its mouth to 
gobble me. I struck at it with all my 
might, and screamed. Zeke sat up and 
rubbed his ear and said: ‘Mandy, if 
you think I’m a punching bag, I’m going 
to get up.’ 

‘* He scratched a match and looked at 
his watch. It was a quarter past four. 
When I heard him take down the milk 
pails, I got up, too. It was too early to 
get breakfast, but I wanted to get some 
woolen petticoats out of the cedar closet. 
When Zeke came in with the milk and 
started the separator, that brought the 
Lieutenant out of bed. 

‘‘ At breakfast the Lieutenant got u 
and put a record on the phonograph, 
never saw such a fellow to have music 
with his meals. Zeke said he had found 
the guards all sound asleep on a Horse 
blanket under the buckboard, but the 
aeroplane was all right. 

‘‘After breakfast I put on my knit 
wool hood and sweater, and we all went 
down to the pasture. I kept trying to 
be natural, but my heart was going like 
a trip-hammer and I could hardly talk. 
The Lieutenant caught my eye once. I 
nodded and tried to smile, though it was 
a sickly attempt. He fussed around the 
flying-machine for a while and = 
said: ‘Ah!’ Soon after that, while 
was trying to ask Hen Willis about their 
new baby, he caught hold of the whirli- 
gig piece of wood out in front of the 
engine and turned it two or three times. 
Then he got in and did something, and 
that engine gave a snort and that whirli- 
gig went round till you couldn’t see it. 
He had Len Barrett and Zeke holdi 
down the tail of the machine. Bo 
their hats blew off in the hurricane 
struck them, and Zeke must have 
thought he was going over the top, for 
he closed his eyes and held on like grim 
death. Pretty soon the Lieutenant 
turned off his engine a little, and 
out to Zeke and Len to eatclr hold of 
, [Continued on page 9] 
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At Last— 





METAL Beps that really belong 


in the daintily furnished bedroom 


WOMAN knows that even old-fashioned 
metal beds were sanitary— 
The thing that jarred her sensibilities 
was the way they looked in the room. 


The general run of metal bed design has not 
kept pace with interior decoration. 


The first metal beds were made of commer- 
cial gas or water pipe—a mechanical job all 


through. 


And then—commercial tubing is hard to do 
anything with. It has a seam running the full 
Jength of the tube. Jt is rough in spots—un- 
evenly finished. 

* * * 


Women have asked “Why doesn’t somebody 
put good designs into metal beds—following the 
accepted ideals of line, form, composition!” 

That is precisely what the Simmons Com- 
pany has done. They have worked on it for 
years. 


They have even invented a truly seamless | 


tubing. 
And they have just brought out some very 
beautiful beds. 


* * * 


Here is one of the new Simmons designs— 
the “Tudor,” illustrated above in Twin Pair. 


The Tuvor—No. 1963 

It is made of Simmons Seamless Square and 
Rectangular Tubing throughout. Artistic 
center effects—decorations in relief. Easy 
running casters. 

Has the Simmons Patented Pressed Steel 
NOISELESS CORNER LOCKS, 

Your choice of Double Width and Twin 
Pairs—and especially pleasing in TWIN PAIRS. 
Enameled in the accepted Decorative Colors. 


Now, a woman can select a Simmons Bed 
or Twin Pair which meets her every require- 
ment of form and color. 

Beautiful in form—because this Seamless 
Steel Tubing is worked readily into the subtle 
lines drawn by the designer. 

Exquisite in finish and color—because the 
enamel holds perfectly all over to-the smooth 
surface of this new tubing—not affected by 
changes in temperature and seldom chipped 
even by a severe knock. 

oR-6 

Everyone knows Simmons Beds—Bui/t for Sleep. 

The quiet, restful beds. The beds with the Simmons 
Patented Pressed Steel Corner Locks, which prevent 
rattle an@ squeak. The beds that invite complete relax- 
ation and deep, sound sleep. 

Now, with the added charm of fine design, Simmons 
Beds.are dovbly worth while. 

These new designs are in the hands of leading mer- 
chants everywhere. If you have any difficulty in finding 
them, we shall be glad to give you the names of merchants 
convenient to your home. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SIM MON S BEDS -2uitt for Steep | 
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Farm Journal Dictionary 


OW many of Our Folks understand 

the following directions for growing 
cotton, taken from a talk by asuccessful 
farmer in one of our Southern states ? 

**] flat break all my cotton land, using 
a turning plow. I lay off the rows with 
a bulltongue, scattering the guano in the 
row. The seed is covered with a scooter 
with Johnson wing attached. When the 
young cotten is about three inches high 
{ bar it off, chop it out, run round with 
an eight- inch sweep, and then use the 
middlebuster, ”’ 

Cotton growers would understand ex- 
actly what is meant by this, but there 
are at least eleven terms in these direc- 
tions that might as well be Greek so far 
as people outside the cotton belt are 
concerned. It has occurred to us that 
Our Folks might be interested in words 
commonly used by part of us but wholly 
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unknown to the rest of us. We shall 
therefore from time to time run a column 
of definitions of such terms. You are 
invited to send in words for definition. 
They should be words or phrases com- 
monly used in some sections but not in 
others. -The foregoing eleven terms are 
defined as follows: 

Flat break: To plow without throwing 
up ridges. Most cotton growers plant 
on ridges, hence the special term » for 
land left Jevel by the plow. 

Turning plow: The ordinary plow that 
throws the dirt one way.. Much of the 
plowing in the South is done with small 
plows that throw the dirt both ways. 

Bulltongue: A long, narrow plow-point 
used in opening furrows for planting. 

Guano: Any kind of manure or fer- 
tilizer. Formerly applied only to bird 
manure obtained from Peru and the 
Pacific Islands. 

Scooter: A plow-point much like a 


bulltongue. but shorter and “broader. 
Throws the dirt both ways. 

Johnson wing: A crude kind of mold- 
board to be attached to a scooter, thus: 
converting the latter into aturning plow.: 

Barring off: In barring off, a small 


turning plow is run shallow, close to the..: 


row on each side, leaving the young. 
plants on a ‘‘balk,’’ or narrow ridge 
with sides straight up and down. This 
makes thinning easy. 
Chopping out: Thinning with a hoe. 
Running round: Cultivating first one 
side and then the other of a crop row. 
Sweep: A flat bar of steel sharpened 
at the front edge and bent into the shape 
of a broad V. It is fastened behind a 
scooter to scrape off a thin layer of soil, 
thus killing grass and weeds. 
Middlebuster: A very broad point used 
on a plow stock, and acting much like 
the lister of the West. It makes a broad 
furrow, throwing the dirt both ways. 
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if fresh from 
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Woolworth Building 


the bes ee UMC 


— ton UMC autoloading or pump 
best pattern a penetration. 
tn ate a etsy 
goods and hardware stores in the United States—anot: 
For Sale in Your Nearest Town 
Clean and oil your gun with Rem Oil—the combina- 
tion Lubricant, 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc, 
Largest Se en enone oe World 





Buy For Service 


RING home Remington UMC for your shooting if you are modern 
minded. Your first leisurely and critical examination of your purch- 
ases will reconvince you that you have bought wisely. And use will prove it. 
up-to-date farmer or ranchman buys is more 
products he uses to get some game for his table. And 
in the long list of important Remington UMC i inventions underlyin 
him than the wonderful Wetproof i improvement in shot shells. 
Wet shot shells will never again bother 
“Arrow” or “Nitro Club” smokeless or “New Club” black powder 
@ or longest soaking i ina leaky boat will not affect them. 
In body, crim ron i turn-over) and top wad they will remain hard and smooth as 


loading machine, and they will work freely through your modern 
un, without a hitch, firing as surely and 


82.700 leading sporting 
detail of best service. 


Powder Solvent and Rust Preventive. 





you if you buy ae UMC Wetproof 
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The Bowline on a Bight 


By J. M. DREW, Minnesota 
I: is often ee to hitch a team 


to a rope at some other point than the 

end, and in such a case it will be 
handy to know how to tie what the sailors 
know as a bowline on a bight. The 
pictures show how this knot is made. 

A loose overhand knot is formed in the 
doubled rope as shown in Fig. 1. The 
loop A is then passed backward over the 
loose knot as in Fig. 2, and both parts 
of the rope cy ly marked B are pulled 
up so as to form the large loop of 
doubled rope shown in Fig. 3. This 
knot, like the single bowline, will not 
slip and will not ‘‘ jam,’’ as the sailors 

















Fig. 1. Make a loose overhand knot 


say; thatis, itcan not be pulled so tightly 
as to make it hard to untie. If you will 
look at the completed knot you will see 
why this is true. When strain is put 
upon the knot the part at C is pinched 
so tightly by the loop of rope surround- 
ing it that it can not slip, and the loop 
A is left. loose, so that as soon as the 
strain is removed the knot can be undone. 

The~bowline on a bight is useful in 
throwing horses and cattle. To cast a 


horse, use a rope forty feet long ; double 
the rope and tie a bowline on a bight in 
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Fig. 3. Part at C is pinched tightly 


the center. Place this over the head 
and adjust to the size of theneck. Then 
pass the free ends between the forelegs, 
pees one rope around the ankle of each 

ind leg, wrap once around the main 
rope and pass the end back under the 
loop around the neck at a little above 
the point where the traces would be 
fastened to the hames. Then two per- 
sons should hold the ends of rope. To 
prevent the rope from burning the 
ankles, buckle straps around the ankles 
and pass the ropes through rings instead 
of putting them around the ankles. 

If the horse is ‘to be thrown to the 
right, the person holding the right rope 
should stand in frent and to the right ; 
the other to the left, and back. Cause 
the horse to back, and pull the ropes. 





Which Farm Shall He Buy ? 


A Maryland reader asks: ‘‘ Which place 
is the better bargain? A forty-acre 
Maryland farm four miles from a rail- 
road, ten miles to town of 3,000,. city 
forty miles away. Necessary fence and 
buildings, latter needing modern im- 
provements. Seven acres in ordinary 
oak timber, land in good state of culti- 
vation, no orchard, water only from 
wells and supply not any too good. Can 
buy the farm for $4,000. Already own 
a third interest. Can pay $700 and have 
it half paid. The rest I can pay atrate 
of $150 a year without interest. 

‘Or, 100 acres of more or less run- 
down Virginia land, two miles to rail- 
road, ten miles to city of 40,000, with 
fifty acres cleared, balance in wood and 
timber; partly fenced, buildings good 
enough for a year or so, place well 
watered with springs and branches, 
orchard. Price, $25 an acre. I could 

ay one-half of this and get a Federal 

arm Loan on the balance. In the first 
case I would have $1,000 left to start 
with, in the second $450. I wish to do 
general farming.”’ 

There is just one additional fact we 
would like to know about these two 
farms before giving a definite opinion. 
What is the natural fertility of the soil? 
If the land of the Virginia farm is such 
that it can be readily built up and kept 
fertile, we would rather have that farm. 

On the other hand, the fact that you 
would have only $450 after closing the 
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Ta BALLER. 


Profits 


Supply own motor power, solid steel; 
proof’’; gas or kerosene fuel; hopper cooled; 
t r d power to die hay 
alfalfa or straw. Friction clutch on 
ot! improve onder: 
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“Reo’’ Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

ited, Standing Fane. Pain or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard,. Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. W. i 


le Pay Freight. 
Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs, No paintin 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples, We sell direct 
to you—right from fac- 
tory to user. Ask for 

Book No. 951. 















Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Gareee Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
901-951 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FREE 
Sampies & 
Rooting Roo 




















SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 






I Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 


It has the Full Life in it 
when delivered to you. 


INT | ire First Cost 
7 


A 
You ae) 31 


d°t0@l Pl GUARANTEED 
‘ ys For 6 and 7 Years, 
Mode Fresh For Your Order So0a Stee etree 





INSTRUCTIONS for — with each order, 
Brae Kose te po SAeR CAIVE BOE and 
OL: CHASE The Fodeelion 
BIG CROPS IN NORTHWEST TEXAS 
on the New Line of the Sante Fe 


The Federal Railroad Administration has authorized 
the completion of the New Shattuck Branch of the Santa 
Fe Railroad to take care of this year’s big crops—wheat, 
oats and sorghums, This will open for immediate settle- 














| ment and development a large block of my land ina wheat 
| and stock-farming section of Ochiltree and Hansford 


deal for the Virginia farm is against | 


that deal. If you already have plenty 
of work stock and machinery it would 
be all right, but unless you have these 
things your capital will all be used up 
before you begin. Assuming that the 
Virginia land is naturally about as gocd 
as the other, we think you would be justi- 
fied in trying to get a little more money 
somewhere and taking the larger farm. 


' 
| 
i 
| 
i 


Counties in Northwest Texas near Oklahoma State line, 
where the first crop has in a number of cases paid for the 
land, and where cattle and hogs can be rai at a low 


cost. Land is of a prairie character ready for the plow, 
| no stone, stumps, no to be cleared, at attrac- 
tive prices on easy terms. Climate healthful, rain falls 
during growing season. Write for free illustrated folder, 
giving experience and results settlers 
short time on small capital. 


T. C. Spearman, 986 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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Bale Surplus Alfalfa Hay 

















Y using the baler in handling the 
surplus alfalfa crop, farmers of the 


alfalfa-growing sections not only receive | 


a higher price for their crop, but find it 
easier to handle the crop. No matter 


how large the acreage or how high | 
quality the alfalfa may be, profits de- | 
pend upon preparing the crop for market | 


in the most attractive form. 
Where large quantities are grown, the 






alfalfa is stacked and allowed to pass | 
through the sweat, which insures ahigh- | 


quality hay which is sure to top the 
market. With a good gasoline engine | 
for power and a serviceable baler, four 


men can handle the surplus crop of a | 


large ranch. The picture shows how 
this is being done on a Nevada farm 
where the owner is preparing his crop 
for market, four men doing the work. 
Either for local or distant market, 
there is an advantage in using the baler, 
aside from the attractive form in which 
the hay is offered. Baled alfalfa is 
reduced two-thirds in bulk, compared 
with loose hay, and when it is necessary 
to haul the hay a long distance to ship- 
ping point or market, this is a decided 
advantage, aside from making the hay 
easier to handle. The extra cost of 
using the baler is more than repaid in 
the increased price received, and the 
labor and time saved in marketing the 
crop. Market men are getting so that 
they will not consider alfalfa unless 
baled, for they can not afford to provide 
the additional space needed for the stor- 
age of loose hay. Ofttimes it is necess 
to hold the crop several months until 
the market is right, in which case a 
heavy loss would result if the crop were 
not in a compact, easily handled form. G. 


[Editor’s Note : 
have an article by Russell Adams, of 
Oklahoma, telling how he sells alfalfa 
hay direct to his customers. It will be 
100 per cent interesting to all who have 
hay to sell. } 





1,000,000 and I hints 


Silage Cutting 


Don’t be im too big a hurry to cut your 
silage corn. Better silage and more of it 
is gotten by letting the corn get just about 
ripe enough to cut for fodder. Cut when 
the grains are well dented. 

Hint No. 2,967 











A Good Scuffle-Hoe 





Next month we will | 


Many gardeners have doubtless used a | 


seuffle-hoe, and have found 
it a help in destroying weeds. 
However, it is somewhat 
difficult to keep it just the 
right distance beneath the 
surface of the soil 
as there is noth- 
ing to hold it in 
place. Make a lit- 
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The Manthat sells youan | 
“Exe §de" inns Battery 


knows—that he is selling you a battery that will 
satisfy the demands of your starting and light- 
ing systems for a vital and enduring power- 
supply. 
—that the ‘‘Exide"’ has thirty-one years of 
exclusive storage battery building behind its 
smallest detail and that not a feature of its 
construction was ineorporated until it had 
absolutely proved its practical worth. 
—that it ‘‘ costs most to make but least to use’’ 
because it is manufactured not to meet the 
market’s competition but to give real and en- 
during service to the customer. Every ounce 
of it is made to stand the gaff i 
serve under the roughest conditions. 
If you knew the “Extde’’ as well as the 
‘“¥Exide’’ man knows it, you would be an 
“‘YExide’’ user. It will pay you to know. 





If you are not familiar with the location of the ‘*YExide€’’ Service Station nearest you write to «: 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. ‘ 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond Street, Toronto 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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weee Mile Guaranteed Tires at One- 
fourth the usual tire cost, 
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Tires 
.- $650 $2.00 
- 6.50 10 
1.50 20 
8.50 40 
. 8.6 46 
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. 9.8 -0 
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a in the Pacific apple country. 


~ Safe Dates for Seeding Wheat 


fe map below shows the dates when 
winter wheat can be seeded in the 
different states in the winter wheat area 
and still be safe from the Hessian fly 
menace. Wheat should not be seeded 
earlier than the date indicated for any 
section. September 10 is the earliest 
date, and applies to the Northern states 
where frost comes sooner than in sec- 
tions farther south. The seeding dates 
indicated will give wheat a chance to 
get a good start before cold weather. 











Cooperative Apple Storage 
By J. T. BARTLETT, Colorado 


Apple growers at Vernon, Okanagan 
valley, Colorado, have just built one of 
the largest storage warehouses in the 
West. Their cooperative plan success- 
fully followed is so simple that it will 
probably be tried in many other apple 
sections—at least it ought to be. The 
building is 80 x 400 feet, and.cost $51,- 
000. It has a basement and two floors 
which will store pepreenntay 250 cars. 
It is located centrally and has first-class 
railroad facilities. ; 
To construct the warehouse, the need 
of which had been sorely felt for years, 
a subsidiary company of the Vernon 
Fruit Union was organized. A compara- 
tively small number of fruit growers, 
men who had available capital-and felt 
like joining in the enterprise, put up the 
necessary money. Construction was en- 
trusted to a good local contractor who 


.used every economy possible. 


Before the storage company spent a 
cent, it had assurance that the Vernon 
Fruit Union would lease the warehduse. 
The Fruit Union takes the building at a 
rental which will pay the subsidiary 
company eight per cent clear, after two 
and one-half per cent for depreciation 
has been set aside and taxes paid. The 
Fruit Union has established convenient 
offices in the building. On the top floor 
box materials are stored, and boxes as- 
sembled. 

Considering the rélatively small 
amount of money involved, it is almost 
strange that cooperative storage’ ware- 
houses have not been built extensively 
before in many sections, and for other 
crops than apples. 

The Vernon Fruit Union handled 375, - 
000 boxes of apples in 1918, and expects 
to exceed that in 3919. Henceforth, 
equipped with admirable warehouse fa- 
cilities, it will ‘‘ feed out’’ apples to the 
market with due consideration for sup- 
Rly, demand, weather conditions, -etc. 

ot wholesalers and retailers, but grow- 
ers, will reap the advantages. . 

Under the old way, the Vernon Fruit 
Union couldn’t hold apples even -when it 
knew a higher market was. inevitable a 
few weeks ahead, Soogevetre apple 


storage goes hand in with the cen; 
tralized Soaiiar bouss stem and coop- 
erative shipping and selling, al) popular 
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Great Endurance of 


the Ajax Road King 


Confidence with which farmers keep on using the Ajax 
Road King, we regard as the supreme tribute to Ajax 
endurance. : 


The Road King is as good as it looks—and note how 
its massive tread is braced on both sides by Ajax 
Shoulders of Strength. 


More Tread On The Road 


This exclusive Ajax feature is the buttress principle 
applied to tire construction. Shoulders of Strength 
buttress the Road King tread — give a wider wearing 
surface—more tread on the road. 


No stronger endorsement of Ajax Tires can be cited 
than the fact that they are 97% Owner’s Choice. This 
means that Ajax Tires are never forced on users when 
they buy their cars. Instead, this big percentage is 
singled out to replace other tires originally on the cars. 


Buy Ajax Tires, Ajax Tubes, and Ajax H. Q. Tire Ae- 
cessories from your nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot. 


The Ajax written guarantee, which has always pro- 
tected every user of every Ajax Tire, has ever been, 
and will continue to be, recognized as the industry’s 
strongest guarantee. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 


Factories « Trenton, N. J. -Branches in Leading Cities 
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No Garter Ravels in: 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


The narrow hem top prevents 
garter runs, because the garter 
clasp is attached 
below the weak- 
ened stitching 
of the hem. 
No more darning oF 
ravels—more wear a ' 
—more comfort, be- Q 
cause the Burson Top 
is extra elastic. 
Made in Ce 
Cotton, Lisle,Mercerized, ' B Fs 
and Silk twisted ORT ee 
with Fibre : 
Burson Knitting 
Company 
99 Forest Street 
Rockford, Ill. 
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“Pay as You Like 
Fpl hod or erik . 


is 


Good, 

F you are honest and pay as agreed. 

2003— _ want you for a charge customer 

$75 —we don’t care what you are worth. 

The business of the ROYAL Company is based on 

yours in you, yours in us, y a person 

is entitled to the prestige of wearing a Diamond 
who can’t afford to pay for it in a lump sum. 


Show the World You are Getting Ahead 


Own a handsome Diamond—for yourself or as a 
present. We’ll ship you any one you select from 
= handsome satalog, — id. Examine 
a Then buy it, ona 

or return it at our expense. We'll trust you, 
treat you exactly as we do our regular cust 
here in New York. 

OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT 


We Want Your Custom 


Ask for Edition HL. 


ROYA DIAMOND &~ 


| OT 7.G ok: arores 
35 Maiden Lane ~ New York 
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CROKE HESSH FERS Hees Ee 








10 Centsa Day Pays 
for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
. Take a year to pay, 30 days’ trial. Compare its 

tone for clearness, volume, with more gg be me . 
today for the 

Book 





toned disc records. Playable on any Photiograph. 


Latkia Ca, Deck SFi919 








_» >= Buffalo, NM. ¥s-+ 
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Opportunities for the Rural Church 


By W. C. SMITH, Indiana 


T is hard to say much about the field 

of usefulness of the rural church 

without being arrai as antago- 
nistic to the church itself and to the in- 
terest of man’s spiritual need. But it 
is true that in the past, in many commu- 
nities, religion has been a thing of long- 
faced somberness, and the church has 
held itself aloof from the material mat- 
ter of community life for the strictly 
spiritual—forgetting that if one was not 
nurtured the other must die. 

In an Indiana village there are four 
churches representing as many denomi- 
nations. Church buildings are modern, 
well arranged and a credit to any com- 
munity in so far as the putting together 
of stone and boards and stained-glass 
windows is concerned. Yet, when the lo- 
cal farmers’ institute was organized, did 
the church step forward offering to 
cooperate and put its building at the 
disposal of the men and women of the 
community? Itdid not. That irfstitute 
was held one year in a dingy hall overa 
hardware store. Next year the hall had 
burned and the farmers of the commu- 
nity went to the wareroom of a canning 
factory for their meeting. 

It seems that any organization as 
moral as a farmers’ institute, with all 
the educational factors of the state back 
of.it, was unfit to meet in those churches, 


| and yet most of the institute members 


were members of the churches. 

Over in Ohio a young minister came 
toa rural church. He had ideas of com- 
munity betterment. His church was 
located in a small village that had never 
had a lecture course. He decided that 
such a course would be a good thing, 
and employed talent that knew the need 
of the small community. Local business 
men and prominent farmers donated 
liberally, but no hall was available for 
the programs. The church said ‘‘ No,”’ 
most emphatically because it would be 
necessary to make @ small charge of ad- 
mission to pay expenses, and the mem- 
bers would have the house of the Lord 
desecrated in no such manner ! 

Two instances of this kind are enough. 
In both, and perhaps similar cases, men 
and women either withdrew their mem- 
bership or became inactive in church 
affairs. That, too, is wrong, for we 
must have churches; we must have 
broad, liberal-minded churches, and men 
and women who stand for the best in 
life and in the community in which they 
live can do more working from the in- 
side out than from the outside in. This 
change will come—in fact, it is already 
coming ; but the rural church is a few 
steps behind. 

An instance of the other kind: In 
the open country in Wisconsin, nine 
miles from a trading center, is a rural 
church that tries by every means to 
minister to the neighborhood in every 
way possible. The community built a 
church house large enough to accommo- 
date the whole community on social oc- 
casions.. Weéek days are just as busy 
church days as Sunday. In one corner 
of the church basement is a carpenter 


| shop where boys come one night a week 


to study manual training under a com- 
petent teacher. Other evenings or after- 
noons the building is used for various 
purposes—mothers’ club meetings, lit- 
erary society meetings, and the like. 
This church tries by hook or crook to 
retain every good farmer in the neigh- 
borhood. e pastor realizes that the 
problems of soil maintenance, .farm 
management, land tenure, wage labor, 


ete.,.are largely moral in their nature.: 
¢ Because the rural church has stood 


upon its denominational pillars: 80 long; 
and because _it.is almost wholly in the 


At js. 


hands of the older generation, it is slow | 
to see the need of change. But there... 


are hundreds and hundreds of men. who 
bring new ideas and ideals from the 


bloody mud of France and Flanders; . 


they have found the religion of Jesus 
Christ to be not a long-faced religion, 
not a mysterious, unreal something 
bound up by convention, but a real, pul- 
sating life that is some laughter and 
much love, and very dear. 

In the future the ministers who have 
real ideas, who wish to broaden the 
human brotherhood of the country will 
find ample opportunity. Men and women 
of the community can help by staying 
with their church and helping to make 
the rural church stand for real commu- 
nity welfare; but it will have to be done 
from the inside. Getting outside and 
saying harsh things will not help. 


Which Kind of Worker 
Are You? 


By OLLIE BARNES 


— are two kinds of work on a 
farm—that which is necessary and 





well worth while, and that which is un- | 


necessary and from which there is no 


gain. 

Which kind of a worker are you? The 
fact that you are busy twelve or fifteen 
hours a day does not always mean that 
you are a good farmer. Perhaps it 
would be better for you to spend just 
half that time at real labor, and the 
other half, which is thrown away in 
aimless or ill-planned work. in saving up 
your vitality and fitting yourself men- 
tally not only to do better work, but to 
enjoy your farm and work. 

There are men and women who believe 
that in order to be a good farmer, they 
must make work animals of themselves. 
They have no time for their family or 
friends, are blind and deaf to the won- 
derful outdoor life which 
privilege to live. 

These folks do not own their farms, 
but rather the farms own them. There 
are other folks who use brain. as well as 
brawn, are masters of their work in- 
stead of slaves to it, and make. more 


from one acre of ground than another’ 


makes from five acres with five times 
the amount of work. 

A real love for your work, careful 
planning, doing well that which you un- 
dertake, are the great and simple secrets 
of good farming. Do not try to finish a 
piece of work when you are worn to a 
frazzie. In so doing you are not onl 
incapacitating yourself for good work 
later, but nine times out of ten the work 
is so poorly done that it will have to be 
done over again. 

The trouble with a great many folks 
is that they practically loaf from No- 
vember to April, and then wear them- 
selves to the bone during crop season in 
doing a thousand and one jobs that 


should have been done in the winter. On. 


a properly conducted farm. when seed 
planting time arrives, there are no fences 
to build, no sheds to cover, no farm ma- 
chinery to repair, no ground to turn that 


it is their 


could have been turned earlier, no. 


ditches to cut, no dams to build. 


‘«There is a time for all things,’’ is an ,; 


old adage that many of our farmers 
would. do well to make their slogan. 


That a great amount of hard labor, is. 


necessary no one who has lived on a farm , 


will 
and judgment. we canbe masters:. 


; but with proper management. 


He 


work that really counts, instead of slaves. 


to an. endless ae Be De cars ret oe 
‘* wears the soul, and wastes bor 
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A Western Editorial Hike 


[Continued from page 22] 
really good weather of the season, a 


enthusiasm prevailed. The basis of the 

"noon lunch was the famous Kentucky 
**burgoo,’’ which reminds one of the 
‘‘gumbo’’ of farther south with the 

gumbo left out. But, my, it’s good! 
In Utah we found the farmers in a 

struggle with the owners of sugar fac- 

tories, who seem to think that all 

‘ profit in beets belongs to the owners of 
factories, and that farmers should grow 

beets merely as a philanthropy. The 

Intermountain Beet Growers’ Associa- 

tion members hold a different view, and 
in this we sympathized with them. This 

Association had recently won its fight 

for a fair price for beets. They donated 
liberally to the building fund. 

Meetings were held at Modesta and San 
Jose, Calif. There is a tremendous fight 
= on in California for a fair price for milk 

q The dairymen are well organized, and 
their officers are now under indictment 
for violation of the anti-trust laws, 
although they are asking only cost of 
production for milk. At San Jose, in 
the Santa Clara Valley, the home of the 


Le eRe ee Te ae 


humble prune, we found growers getting | 


from fourteen to sixteen cents a pound 
for fresh prunes, against the usual price 
of six cents for dried ones. Farmers 

here were happy and well organized. 
At Spokane, the home of Mr. Elmore, 
and the former stamping ground of The 
Farm Journal representative, we had 
z a rousing meeting, and got $20,000 
EY toward the building fund. heat and 
* fruit are the principal products of that 
- locality. Fruit has been profitable for 
| a year or two past, and with the labor- 
saving machinery ~ use in growing 
i. 3 wheat that crop brought some profit last 


goodly number turned out and much’ 





milk 1s milk, and 
cream 1s cream, and 


year. The fact that theirlocal organiza- | 


tions, aided and abetted by the National 


Board of Farm Organizations, had se- | 


the same price. 


cured for them Chicago prices for wheat 
at Pacific Coast terminals, and thus 
added several million dollars to the in- 
come of wheat growers, made it unnec- 
essary to argue with them about’ the 
good that farm organizations can do. 

Montana farmers have suffered from 
drought for two years, but a good crowd 
was present at the meeting at Bozeman. 
They subscribed $602 for the building at 
Washington. 

Governor Lynn Frazier, the-Non-Par- 
tisan chief executive of North Dakota, 
presided at the Bismarck meeting, which 
was well attended. The governor made 
a hit with our party, and we took lunch 
in his office. In an early number we 


Partisan League movement in that state. 


marck. The last meeting was held in 

x a the famous Corn Palace at Mitchell, 
| S. Dak., with about 2,000 farmers pres- 
4 ent. The roads were in frightful con- 


Re og Pn Pes, le et 


. a vation, but the streets were lined with 
: 2 automobiles—all covered with rich Da- 
™% © kota mud. , The prospects for wheat 

3 were excellent i ‘i both the Dakotas, and 

| the ne people are fairly prosperous. 

On the way foe ye Farm Journal 
representative visited his farm in Mis- 
souri, where he found his old neighbors 
getting $6 a crate for strawberries, and 
ooking quite happy. ~ They have excel- 
lent prospects for corn and wheat. 

It was evident on this trip that farm- 
ers everywhere recognize the supreme 
importance of organizing to secure 
economic justice. - And they are organiz- 
ing. If we can weld these organizations 
together in one great Farmers’ Federa- 
tion, farmers will hereafter receive 
more consideration from the politicians 
than they have —, times in the past. 
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-and linseed oil may look 
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Cream Quality 


QUART of milk 


AX and a quart of 
cream look much 
alike in the pail. But 


they don’t sell for 


A gallon of paint made 
of Dutch Boy White-Lead 


' very much like some other 


hope to tell our impression of the Non- | 


The meeting at Fargo was smaller, but | 
fully as enthusiastic as that at Bis- | 


gallon of paint that you. can buy for less. money. 
But Dutch Boy is cream-quality paint. It contains 
the added value you pay for. 


Some of the important advantages of using Dutch 
Boy White-Lead are found in the ease with which 


it spreads, saving labor; <its. superior covering 
| power; complete protection ; and long wear. 


dition from long continued rains and | 
farmers were very busy with corn ¢ulti- | 





Write our nearest branch for free ““ Handy Book 
on Painting.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland St: Lonis San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS, CO., Philadelphia . 
% NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 





Dutch Boy Products 
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Westclox 


ESTCLOX is a short way of 

saying Western clocks. It means 

a line of good alarm clocks 
made by the Western Clock Co. 


The trade-mark, Westclox, is printed = - 
on the dial of every one: also on the 
orange-colored, six-sided tag attached 
to each clock. These marks of quality 
make it easy to choose a Westclox alarm. 


There is a strong demand for West- 
clox. The present increased capacity 
is not i enough to supply it. Big 

Sleep-Meter aa 
America have more friends than they 


Ben, Baby 


can serve. 


Western Clock Co.,—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 





Grstee 


Ben, 
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If You Own a Farm Lighting 
Plant You Need This Motor 


If you could hire a strong man to do the chores and he 
would cost you only about a month’s wages—and would 
work for a few cents a day after that—you would hire 
him mighty quick, wouldn't you? 


Thatis all the Robbins & Myers Special Farm Motor will 
cost. It can be used in connection with any Farm Light- 
This motor will furnish power to wash the 
clothes, churn, tern the cream separator or ice cream 
freezer, saw the wood, turn the grindstone or fanning mill, 
pump the water—in fact, perform all the odd jobs about the 
farm and home which require power. 


With efficient labor so scarce, this motor will easily pay 
for itself in a short time and make life on the farm more 
comfortable for all the folks. 


Send today for the free illustrated booklet describing this 
motor, also other types for farm service, and giving prices. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


Plant. 


DEPT. 524 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





September Garden Stunts 


IG sweet potatoes as soon as frost kills 

the vines, and store them in a dry place. 

Madonna lily bulbs may be planted this 

month. Most other bulbs should not be put 
into the ground until October. 


Before frost, make cuttings of heliotrope, 


verbenas and other tender plants which you 
will want for setting out early next spring. 


All refuse of crops that are through fruit- 
ing should be burned as soon as dry enough. 
Cabbage stumps, cucumbers, melons, toma- 
toes and the like should not be left to decay. 


Most varieties of Cos lettuce require tying 
to bleach thoroughly. Use raffia or soft twine 
for tying, and tie as near the top of the head 
as possible. Endive may be tied up or bleached 
between boards. 


September planting: The only planting 
for fall crops that can be done early in this 
month in the Northern states is a late planting 
of radishes and turnips. In states where kill- 
ing frost is not general until October, there 
may be sowings of spinach, beets and lettuce. 
Egyptian onion sets can be planted for use 
next spring. 


Take up the bulbs of tuberose, elephant’s- 
ear and Madeira vine and store them when 
frost touches the plants. When dahlias and 
cannas are frost-bitten, cut off the tops, leav- 
ing about six inches of the stems. Remove the 
roots in a clump with dirt attached. Spread 
roots out in the sun to dry, then store in a 
dry, well-ventilated cellar, on the floor or on 
shelves. Keep the varieties labeled. 


Weevils can be killed in beans and peas 
by the use of carbon bisulphide. To treat 
these put them in a jar, tub or other vessel 
which can be covered tightly. Put into a glass 
about one teaspoonful of carbon bisulphide 
for each ten gallons of space in the enclosure, 
and place the glass in with the beans. Allow 
them to remain in the fumes of the carbon 
bisulphide over night, then take them out and 
place in dry storage quarters. Do not take 
lamps or lighted matches near the material, 
and do not breathe the fumes. 





When I Like Potatoes 


When I’m walking in the garden, 
Many fancy things I see; 
But the common old potato 
Is bout good enough for me. 
Take it, say, for Sunday dinner, 
Or when company comes to eat, 
All mashed up so light and creamy, 
It is pretty hard to beat. 


And most any way you fix ’em— 
Boiled or fried, and all the rest— ° 

I don’t know as I could tell you 
When I like potatoes best. 

When you smell the bacon frying, 
Then I think that dinnér-time 

Is the time to eat potatoes— 
Fixed with gravy, they are fine. 


But at night, when cold and tired 

Doing chores and cutting wood, 
Then a great big white potato 

Baked for supper’s mighty good. 
And I like ’em fried for breakfast— 

If I really have my say 
As to- when I like potatoes, 

It’s about three times a day. 

Grace Bulkley. 





Selling to Automobilists 


Signs to attract buyers to roadside markets 
should be placed several hundred feet on 
either side of the market-place, so that people 


‘ passing by will be on the lookout. Otherwise, 


they will pass by before seeing the market- 
place. Below is a good type of sign to use. 
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. 2 It Pays Me To Keep , | 
. 2 an Automobile 4g 
[Continued from page 16] H d th l T ’ a 
. that finally I told Sam if we bought e Sa V e Se as oF 
: | much more we would have to buy a new : if 
ce @ dashboard to hang — a on. For § 
‘ two years we ran the car, Sam proving . ql 
_ to be quite expert in taking care of it | | a 
= and running it. Last year I concluded ii 
ea to keep an account of trips taken and | , 
. | money spent to see if it would not pay | if 
_ me better to hire a car when I went. i 
E | During the year I rode in the car fifty- | 5 if 
. 4 six times. The longest trip was to visit ' i] 
| 4 a niece thirty-five miles away, a visit I 1. 
would not have attempted if § had not 
owned a car. Took five trips to St. 
Joseph, about seventeen miles away. 
The other trips were to our country vil- 
lages, going to store and to church. 
The villages are about six miles away. , 
“‘“ used the car for his sve pressive | 
an usiness seventy-eight times. if 
id out $101.94, but de not know how ; 
acy teas paid for oil, nF te the This is the story of 200 years ago, as befell the gallant 
} It. not along. So I find it cost me over $2 French marine—de Clieux. Charged by his King to carry a 
. atrip. But the pleasure derived from cargo of coffee plants to the Isle of Martinique, his good 
| . & it more than paid, for had it not been ship was be-calmed, be- stormed and be-devilled without end. 
Z for the car I doubtif I would have been Finally he was forced to share his last precious portion of 
off the place more than four or five drinking water with his one last drooping and dying plant. 
‘ times during the year. Then the pleas- In such manner de Clieux preserved coffee for his King. 
, ure we have given to others counts, as 2 aM, 
we nearly always took one or two ROM this single plant, we are told, were produced 
neighbors with us wherever we went. pee 7 
t So, all things considered, I shall keep the many varieties of coffee now grown m South 
1 my OW Car another year, for if I America. So it happens,—millions of Americans are 
2 depended an hiring one I would not go Saat : ‘“ REN 
: covy romalis Hats Lceaeiet wat abmeeis Med privileged to enjoy the nation’s most popular and 
lute ecient weet Lk er ee : 
‘ weather; when I did not have it I went Coffee is the most democratic of drinks. It appeals | 
. two or three. times. year. alike to rich and poor—to men and women. No home 
ap ; so humble it cannot afford coffee. No mansion so grand 
When No Oil Shows it can dispense with it. Everybody drinks coffee! 
WwW TON . * ° aT 
ae pag: Nh a cal Who can describe the irresistible fragrance of a cup | 
Pe Hace py Sa a nen "REE of hot steaming coffee? Its aroma, its “bouquet”,—its a 
2. Oil pump is worn and doesn’t ‘‘take deliciously delicate, rare, smooth, tempting piquancy ? ) 
gl (Race the engine a moment or There is no other “taste” like that of good coffee. | 
a 5, Sealnes eae ca it out And who shall say that coffee will not become the 
] 4. Oil is too dirty and full of carbon. social and convivial drink of the future? Men like it, | 
(Drain ae by unser ins “ plug vat —they drink it at breakfast,—at the business luncheon, | 
opening the pet-cock; if very black an . 
thick, ush vat the oiling system “ —at the conference dinner—and at the club banquet. 
kerosene before putting in fresh oil. 1 ‘“ — 
5. Oil feed:pige trabk Gaed fe choked. Soon we shall have “coffee houses where men and 
incomes ba pipe and blow out with women, too, may congregate and toast their friends 
- compressed air.) . ffee ee sane 
e 3 6. Choked oil feed tube. (Clean it m a cup of rare good ca . And—it is welll 
a - out.) 
| i Broken pump: ax e ff th U/ e / d. . k 
= you are going for a train, or a : 
doctor, and have not time to make all O ee € niversa mm 
these investigations, pour a little oil Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 
| into acy gasaling 70% about met j pint 
; toagallon. Indeed, this was the favor- . r 
. | ite way of lubricating old-time engines. AGENTS: $10.00 a Da ‘ aWe ek CR 
PG I ran a motor-boat for several years in ° y ; RUCyY) RN. 
e | this way without-eyver putting a drop of 2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat Black Beauty 
os =. oil in the cylinder oilers: - 
oe a Sometimes, when the crank case is 
ple . 4 drained, a quart or so of black, gummy 
ret ; oil runs out. I never throw this away. 
e . @! Instead, I thin it with a little kerosene 
; = and strain through a piece of cloth, set 
= in a big tin funnel. This strained oil i 
isn’t fit for any-high-speed machines, f 
but will do quite well on oil-stones, v 
springs, rusty bolts, creaking hinges, ‘= & 
ete. One man I know uses it for a fly y, © 
repellent on live stock... 5 Tear AE 
But remember—running your car with- NY 
out oil, even for a mile, ts about the N | 
ait worst thing you ean possibly do. 
wy Our TROUBLE “‘MAK—a ‘Srainedl expert— vill he. 
 ? 5 to answer any. questions relating to auto- 
, ;a wer yr i r - eT: he 
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the book. Write for it 


you i. education pays 


Farming by Mail 


“How to Make the page | Pay 


—General Farmir ng be altry 
Farm Mai anagem 


methods of 
farming, ask for 
our free book 
““How to Make the 


Whether you have a 
large or small farm, 
it will show you how 
you can improve the 
crops, increase your 
yield, improve your stock and 
multiply y 


> 
If you’rea farm hand, 
; or farmer’s son, or city man, with or 
without an agricultural.education, and want to increase 
your earnings and get ahead 
“Modern Farming—the Salaried Man’s Opportunity”’ 
will show you the way. It tells you how thousands of 
men situated as you are, have, with the scientific 
methods we teach, stepped into positions as farm fore- 
men or managers, or become successful owners of 
farms Free Employment Bureau.) * i 


faster, our free book 





10% Discount to Soldiers. and Sailors. 


Study in your spare time this winter with our faculty of agri 
cultural experts. Be prepared in the spring for the greatest 
opportunity of your life. You knew modern forming pays and 


abc ur hopes and plane—act now. 


J. L. LAIRD, President 


American Farmers School 
ed drarste Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Original and L argest School Exclusively Teaching 


for limite; 
Free pve Students fe ‘arme Ore Gkeloped dia an 
Guide. sold on approval—price $29.50—time pagunente. 


FREE Book Cou 


American Farmers School, 820 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Check which besk and which courses interent you: 





More’ 
“Modern Farming —the Sala ted Man's ee 


Jairying 

















—Soils & Fertilize ~ Fagm Crops 
—Civil Service in Agr. —Trock 

—Farm Bookkeeping. —Dry Farm 

~—Greenhouse M'n'g*t —Agr. Jo areclionn 

—South’n Field Crops ~Bbockeah 

~Farm Engineering —Stock Judging 
Flowers for Profit Landscape 
Swine Cotton — Forestry 

Name 

Town 

Street or : 

R. F. D. Occupation 


‘Study Farming By Mail’ 








Prevent winter 
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DO DITCHING TRIS FALL 


rains emothering the sofl. 
land seme for ar] rake Get your 
as e rracing dons 


; and Grader 

Works in any ecil. yy V’’-shaped ditch 
Tohcchtn Anjesahia Weisber Besotbeh 
GWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., tac, 
Bex 306, Owensbore, Ky. 


10 Days Free Tf 
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Farm Power and Light from an Old Mill 


By F. L. CLARK, Iowa 




















In this old mill dynamos generate electricity for the whole neighborhood 


la., are getting electric light and 
power from the same old mill to 
which they used to haul their wheat in 
early days. The log dam-in the river 


Op people around Elkader, 


| which used. to turn the big wooden 


water-wheel has been replaced by a 
cement dam holding water for power to 


| generate electricity. The millsite has 


become a power site. The old mill has 


| lost its original sphere of helpfulness to 
| the farmer only to regain another. 


The mill was built more than seventy 
years ago in a veritable wilderness. At 


| the time that part of Iowa was ad- 


vanced frontier. What few farmers 
were in the region grew wheat. The 


| mill ground 5,000: bushels of wheat the 


_ first year. A few years later it was 
turning - out 100,000 ‘barrels a season. 
People for 100 miles were hauling wheat 
to its doors and shipments of flour 
were made to St: Louis and eastern 
cities, 

The building with slight changes is 
the same ‘as it was in those early days. 
In the usual pioneer way it was built of 


rough rock of all sizes and sorts, dug 
from the hillsides and laid in mortar. 
When the mill was finished in 1849 it 
was the largest one west of the Missis- 
sippi in the Northwest. In the seventies 
railroads were built through this region. 
Wheat-growing gave way to corn-grow- 
ing, and flour milling passed to the 
great milling centers. This mill was 
still operated on a small scale as a 
grist-mill. 

Within the last ten years has occurred 
the rebirth of the old mill as a hydro- 
electric plant. Neighboring towns. are 
supplied with light and power by high- 
power transmission lines, All along the 
roads the farmers are tapping the lines 
to light up homes and barns and pro- 
vide power to turn the separator, run 
the milking machine, grind the feed, 
clean the grain, pump the water and do 
the family wash. 

Are there not other old mills which 
could be born again this same way, to 
become the farmers’ friends, instead of 
being picturesque but useless features 
of the landscape—‘‘ abandoned mills ”’ ? 





Power for Use on Farms 


N ‘the April number of ‘The Farm 

Journal, page 55, is a very suggestive 
illustrated article showing an_ old- 
fashioned grist-mill_ in sunny Tenn- 
essee, It is chiefly suggestive as show- 
ing the great amount of watet-power 
going to waste, as compared with that 
developed and put to practical use by 
the old-fashioned over-shot water-wheel, 
which perhaps utilizes twenty-five or 


| thirty feet fall of the little mill stream, 
| the water is shown dashing over a preci- 


ice seventy-five, or perhaps 100 -feet 

igh. In other words, fully three times 
as ‘much’ power is’ going to waste as is 
) utilized by the ancient mill. 

Here: is’ a fineschance ‘for some one 
| to demonstrate: what ‘‘ conservation. of 


_ natural resources” actually means. A 
| competent engineer could develop: the 
, whole-power from the falls. To do this 


he would build a small power-house at 


_ the foot-of: the ‘falls, and install therein 
' a modern turbine water-wheel, directly 


_ coupled to a suitable electric’ generator. 
' Transmission wires would convey the 
electri¢. energy back to the old miil, 
where by. means’of a suitsble electric 
motor the ancient mill machinery can 
, be made to'serve its patrons as of old. 
The-surplus: power in form of eleetric 
energy can readily be transmitted to 
| distant farmhouses and’ plantations to 
seaceteee | lit eegeeen kinds of work oe 
ing; heating; pumping, 
wonder errr | lighting: silage ° Bri dig | 
machinery, ete: Inthe hougé it can 





the sweeping, run milk separators, 

ehurns, sewing-machines, washers, etc. 
This isnoidledream. Itis being done 

in hundreds of communities already. 
Vermont. M. A. Hicks. 





Small Streams Furnish Power 
By A. M. DANIELS 


Scattered throughout the country are 
innumerable brooks and small streams, 
some not wider than,a few feet, which 
at first sight may appear totally insuf- 
ficient to produce power for practical 
purposes, but which upon examination 
and development may be made to supply 
enough power for all farm and domestic 
needs: 

A stream ten feet. wide with an aver- 
age de a of two feetand flowing at the 
rate of two feet a second bene a head 
of five feet is capable of supplying over 
ten horse-power. - This. is ti to 
light the average farmstead and have 
enough’ current left over to operate 
motors for many of the regular néeds 
for power on the farm. If the head 
could be"made ten feet instead of’ five, 
the horse-power could ‘be doubled. Or, 
if the stream were twice as wide or 
twice as deep with but a five-foot head 
the result would be’the same. 


Electricity available for farm and _— 


domestic uses benefits the farmer no 
more than the wife, who is relieved .; 
much of the drudgery of 
His. needs and. her -needs e.) 
_ hand, so together they must 
the size of the plant. 
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Drivers, Horses and Coaches 
in Stage-Coach Days 


HE observations of Richard Parkin- 
son who would not work for General 
Washington, but finally went into the 
milk business have aroused so much in- 
terest that we give his views on Ameri- 
can horses as he found them in 1800: 
The horses that are generally used in 
America are about fourteen hands and 
In color they vary much, as 
the English horses of the road kind. 
The chief part of them amble and canter, 
are very easy to ride, and hardy ; they 


are able, either from use or nature, to | 


bear the worst of treatment. They 
have no sort of horses equal to the best 
in England. 

They are very fond of race-horses and 
breed agreat many. In running races, 


they ride, sailor-like, generally as quick | 


as the horse can go. All that I saw 
were, in general, smaller than the racers 
in England ; and, if large, they are very 
much out of form. I never saw a black 
dray-horse all the time I was in the 
country : neither do I think our heavy 
dray-horses could exist in the hot 
weather of this climate. 

They have very few ponies, and not 
many of the coach-horse kind. The 
Dutch farmers make use of a sort of 


ill-shaped large clumsy horse, although | 


they bear the name of fine horses there. 
In general they have them. very fat, 
which, to indifferent judges, covers 
many faults. This is one reason why I 
so much approve the practise of feeding 
horses with rye flour and chopped straw, 


‘which is the Dutchman’s manner of 


feeding his horses. 


The best food I ever saw or tried is | 
rye flour, carefully mixed with straw | 
chopped about one inch long. The straw | 


must be made very wet all over, and 


some care takenthat every part ofit may | 


get a proper moisture, that the rye flour 
may cling to it. If this be done, the 
horse will not leave a single inch of the 
straw ; and he will chew it much, for 
rye flour is of such a nature that it will 
stick to the straw like glue. This in 
many parts will be found very valuable 
food. Horses for the wagon and plough 
are said to feed upon it with more avid- 
ity than upon any other kind of food, 
and to werk with more strength ; but it 
is reckoned too fattening for a road or 
coach horse. 

When the Americans feed their horses 
with Indian corn, they allow it to be 
best broken in small pieces—not ground 
into flour. They mix almost all kinds of 
corn food with chopped straw, and fre- 
quently bran. These horses travel slow; 
but the real American horse travels 
quick. 
a wagon with two or four horses pass 


the mail coach. 
I never was overturned in a coach but | 


once ; and it was by a wagoner with two 
horses racing against four horses in the 
coach I.was in; in a narrow pect the 
wagoner came up to the coach with his 
horses and wagon, and drove the horses 
that drawed the coach off the road ; the 
wheels ran upon the side of a bank, and 
upset the coach. The wagoner "rode 
laughing away ; there is not that respect 
paid by wagoners to the public coaches 
in America, as there is in England. 

The mail coach is generally compelled 
to give way to the wagon, although I 
knew no business conducted with —, 
propriety in America than the s 
coaches ; the horses in general are 
best in the country, an 
condition travel from four to five miles 
an hour, when the roads are what is 
termed good; in the winter, in some 
parts, not more than one mile an hour ; 


_ and an — coachman* would not: 
_ attempt to 
f in great snows, through woods, to escape 


rive a coach on.such roads, 


It is not at all uncommon to see | 


in very great - 


| 
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Tools for the Farm.”’ 


Band Saws, 


Canadian Works: 





Two Men and a Disston 


F you’ve ever handled one end of a cross- 
cut saw you know what the man on the 
other end is doing — and you know whether 
Or not the saw is doing its bit. 
The difference between an ordinary saw 
and a Disston shows as much in-the sawing 
as it does in the store. 


The sawing quality of the Disston Cross- 
Cut, like that of the world-famous Disston 
Hand Saw—the Saw Most Carpenters Use— 
is built in the saw itself. It is the product 
of Disston Organization and Disston Crucible 
Steel, the steel that is made in the Disston 


Test the Disston Cross-Cut Saw any way 
you can think of — you'll find ita thorough 
Disston by every test. 


The live hardware dealers all sell Disstons—go 
to the dealer who can give you what you want. 


Send today for free copy of “‘Disston Saws and 
It contains information of value 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


**‘America’s Largest and Longest Established 
Makers of Hand Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, 
Circular Saws, 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 


And men buy saws 


and Tools.’’ 


















Nearly Eighty Years —and Growing Faster Every Year 
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Write fe i inexmation on 
Buckeye M etal Crihe, 
guard corn and other fire, 
weather, rats, etc, eg RR 
Easil ly filled and emptied. Sizes 
and styles for every need. 
y and lasta lifet 
WANTED 


Best line of metal Silo roofs, cribs, bins, 
etc. High endorsements. Good profits. 
our agency poner hag atonce, Write 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 
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“Daylight” Underground 


700,000 miners do their work by the light of 
carbide gas lamps—demand and depend ab- 
solutely upon its steady unfailing brilliancy. 


Carbide gas supplies 24-hour “sunshine” to 
all kinds of tunnels, subways and other great 
construction works where dark hours cannot 
be tolerated. 


A quarter of a million farm homes owe their 
bright and modern cheerfulness to carbide 
gas lighting and cooking+the Panama 
Canal, lighthouses, buoys, hospitals, schools, 
and churches everywhere are conveniently 
and economically lighted the same efficient 
way. 


Carbide gas is welding broken machinery for- 
factories and railroads, speeding and cheap- 
ening shipbuilding—literally salvaging mil- 
lions of dollars daily in material and time. 


By all means write for the free book- 
let telling all about this wonder 
gas made from Union Carbide. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42nd Street, People’s Gas Bldg., Kohl Bldg., 
New York City, N.Y. Chicago, IIL. San Francisco, Cal. 


Dept. 618 
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bad holes in the roads, stumips.of trees, 
etc., which can not be seen on account 
of the snow covering them. 

The coach is a sort of wagon on 
springs, an open carriage, with a to 
it made of boards; on each side and at 


| the ends are curtains to let down, baize 


in the inside, and a sort of canvas on the 
outside, tied with leather ties to the 
supporters of the top on the sides, and 
at the bottom catching on a sort of stud, 


| like that of a single horse chaise apron. 
| The coach has three seats within the 


carriage, and one the coachman sits on 
before. Thus it carries twelve people, 
three on each seat, as two passengers 
ride by the side of the coachman; the 


| mail coach carries only nine passengers, 


the mail lying in the inside of the coach. 

The coachman joins in the conversa- 
tion with the passengers and, generally 
speaking, is a man of the greatest in- 
formation in the coach; for, by daily 
passing on the road in the coach and rid- 
ing with the passengers, he knows every- 
thing on the road and learns the news 
from all quarters. He is always a great 
politician, and generally names his 
horses after the president and vice- 
president; if he has a horse that wants 
the whip, he generally names him after 
some man he dislikes, that he may keep 
flogging him. The drivers of coaches 
are in general sober men, and it is not 
usual for the passengers to give the 
coachman money at the end of the stage, 
as in England ; indeed he considers him- 
self equal to any one; and, seemingly, 
it would be an offence to offer him money. 

The coachmen drive but one stage, 


| from fourteen to twenty miles, and take 
| care of their own horses, which is one 


cause of their good appearance. At the 
taverns, as you go along, there are your 
appointed places to breakfast, dine, 
sup and sleep, as the coaches generally 


| stop somewhere about four hours in the 


night, the nights being in general much 
darker than in England. The breakfast 
is half a dollar, the dinner one dollar, 
supper half a dollar, and beds a quarter 
of adollar a night. It is not usual to 
give servants anything at taverns; there 


| are some Englishmen who do it, and it 
| is a growing evil, and of disagreeable 





consequences to travelers. 





Half Rates on Live Stock 


The Railroad Administration, to encour- 
age the exhibition of blooded horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine at fairs and ex- 
positions, has made a reduction of one- 
half in the freight rate to and from the 
fair or on circuit. This will greatly aid 
county and state fairs and expositions 
in getting together much larger stock 
exhibits and will greatly encourage ex- 
hibitors. It should make this a banner 
year for real live stock shows and fairs. 


Intending exhibitors should see their © 


local freight agents and secure the nee- 
essary instructions to obtain the rebate. 
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: The Unsigned Will 
and Other Legal Answers 


By A. H. THROCKMORTON 






























3 NSIGNED Will; Use of Word “Heirs”: 

‘ ng 1. What is the law in regard to an 

1 y unsigned will? 2. What is meant by the ac. (a) 
a phrase ‘‘ him and his heirs forever ’’ ? 

Bs Michigan. Subscriber. 


Te year of all joa ae egg prices going the 
































































































‘ rf 1. An unsigned will is wholly invalid and the E : . : 
‘a property of the deceased will be distributed as | highest ever—getabig falland winter egg-yield. Get 
a provided by the statutes of descent and distri- | your hens through molting—when they’re all expense 
; a bution in the case of a person dying without a | and no income—as fast as you can. Get your pullets 
‘ BL will. 2. A devise or conveyance toa person | to laying: early and regularly. Yes, get all the 
> a) and “his heirs forever” gives the person | profit you can from the high egg prices. Give all 
- a named a fee simple to the entire exclusion of | It < 
. “a all other persons. The word “heirs” does | a pte ed 
te ; not point out any persons whoare to take an | 
y 4 interest in the property, but only indicates | P ratts P oultry Regulator 
i k the extent of the interest to be taken by the | man 
' person named. A™ ERICA’S original poultry tonic and conditioner, 
& i . the standard for nearly fifty years. It builds 
: Right of Corporation. To Refuse To Sell health and strength naturally. It stops losses from the strain of 
- Coal: Where certain corporations own iti hecioaae b h th ndition where aged 
3 all the coal of a particular kind in a sec- | ae _ yn tps be mee maa eee el caue you even 
t tion of the country, have they the legal | ration is a ‘ “hee 12 “a v2 “1 ry plage ig 
s right to refuse to sell it to any one other | _ pat esreaphe She Mg wreath ™ 
= = pe own employees ee * “*Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied” 
s CRNSYCVANIA. tacdinabe Sold by 60,000 dealers, There’s one near you 
ee Yes. The law does not require even a cor- | Ww. me acess Savin Diiaiiiiiias 
p : poration to sell coal to any one to whom it | year asa! 
S does not wish to sell. PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
rt Promise To Buy Real Estate: B is anx- Philadelphia © Chicago Toronto 
“ ious for A to buy a farm, and induces Makers of Pratts Animal Regulator, Hog Tonic, 
“ him to buy one at the price of $2,500, ee ee ee 2 ne 
x telling A that if he is ever sorry he all 
> bought it, B will pay: it from him at mr 
y- $3,000. Can A make yee this prom- BI G poae PIT 
2, ise, and buy the farm at $3,000. Matt 7 ee Ca 
ve Mississippi. Subscriber. = 
. tee Coral For the World “Leaps Prolific” vatiety—a heavy 
ar : ble unless it is made in writing. WAR VETERAN na cinib. set yh 42 bu — 
e, ; . Having tasted the tang of outd of 
ly 7 Effect of Tenant’s Death During Rental life the World War Veteran is keen acre on large tracts. One 1!2-acre field 
1e 9 7 a 4 rats 9 fare for 9 ear, Be- Swathi che ching near Landisville yielded 46 bu. per 
r acre. 
~ 3 ? ° yearly income of 
st é two equal installments payable April 1 This seed stock was grown on the fertile 
r, ; and October 1. If A dies during the $3,000 to $10,000 wheat soils of Lancaster County, Penna.— 
er i summer, can his widow, by surrender | yp | Cusies tomiiee ome who a garlic; smut, cheat, and — acre 
to Z of the property before October 1, escape ie? izes in poultry hatching and raising. Frecoly ceded -enendeaieaiinn tanks 
re liebill ty for eat a io — ee half- and custom hatching—pleasant Bu. pond ciomeny direct to farmers the day orders 
it ; year? ubscriber, Indiana. no abor. . 
k " h dee Incuba h “‘Leap’s Prolific” is a smooth-chaff 
le No. In the first place, the contract of year- | | muuninmemmmenbestad, docbhe fiw ane de — —does not shell phi ouile. alin handled. 
a ly rental made by A is binding upon his the automatic regulator at heater compels a con- Straw is very stiff and long—stands up re- 
F estate; and, in the second place, the widow stant, — be pany « rature, etree Bnew 5 ea markably well. Ripens early. Unsurpassed 
a would have no legal right, as such, to act in the Somnparatians of the ee: ‘chamber exactly at the . me hardinecg, Heads are white, long, =. 
Eggs can - 
4 the matter for the estate. heat BIG HATCHES ARE SURE: Write now tar ae iy nas Leen a Leow ty average Wipes. 
2 Retaining Wall on City Lot: A and B be- the Big Free Candes Catalog rain is large, hard, dark-red in color, of ex- 
-- . ing the owners of adjoining city lots, B Candee Incubator & Brooder Co. 7 ting quali. ote thtghlond levee 
grades his lot down considerably below u Sampo ot Soe ond tee edie. trad — limestone, grave, clay or slate. Is an 
the the level of A’s. Can B compel A to Eastwood, N.Y. 2 exceptional stooler—need not sown 
x- ° egr re ; MESS heavily. Sow 1}¢ bu. per acre. We have 
mi = Oe oe es 80 as m La ee pore known a, mere populer Na eon 
he e earth and stones from rolling down — Sin is business and pleasure back of aps 
ir from his lot on to B’s? AkS Prolific.” 
- Ohio Subscriber = Dey’ t i delay ae oodes for * Laat i mel 
4 ' = = : _ it today, t 
ek In the absence of any municipal ordinance with the sonal if youve care 
= affecting the grade lines, each of the adjoining Blew yy We'll refund your money and pay round- 
landowners is entitled to have the land lie in +800 trip freight. There is profit in “Leap's 
ser Be its natural state; and, if B grades his land ments Socom cure ° mention “The Farm 
rn. @ down below the natural elevation, it is his hens hear bit s ee ee 
eir ; i . io =~ re free—note the Freig 
= day to furnish apport ta ks nnd vo ore: | Grow RABBITS and CHICKENS | | p../Si, Te he'asstanute ens 
B against the consequences of his own act. Dodge the Butcher! Big Returns Quick! bu. @ $3.50 bu.—50 bu. or.over @ $3.40 bu. 
te. ga q Requires little space and small Bags free. we pay the Py nag a 5 ne or 
4 Loss of Funds Deposited by Executor et. WP rey COUN. NYONT. Mid, Del, Va. Datta. tian 
in His Own Name: Where an executor . s “page illustra’ Mass. Into all other States, we allow (on lots 
: d 4 his individ - book tells how. Practical advice of 5 bu. or over) you to deduct 18c a. 
7 eposits to his individual account In a regarding breeds, equipment, | ates: Bari gee! d to hile sew false ont 
4 _ a — ae prs to - feeding. —— bs Terme—Cash with order. 
3 estate, an e pan als pecause oO paid. 10 +)’ 
4 the peculations of the cashier, must the pi gong d A. H. HOFF MAN, INC., 
4 h tate bear the loss? Pies doarnal Landisville, Lanc. Co.. P 
What if the money is.deposited by th mith a bie Pet Stock rth Posmnstnt 8.0 Bode 
ati e money is-deposited by the with a big oc 
4 executor to his account as executor ? Dept. Item trial offer 4 mos., 25¢ 
q Pennsylvania, Subscriber. Poultry Item, Box 50, Sellersville, Pa. 
3 The executor assumes absolute responsi- . 
= bility for the money deposited in his own ; Stic a 
a name, and must answer to the estate for the §8 styles Farm, Poul 
amount thus deposited by him. He is not Fences, Low prices barbed Wire. 
liable to the estate for the loss of the money FACTORY TO USER ER DIRECT. 
= deposited in his name as executor unless the FR 4 ES AMPLES Fee Wondortul Be mer veges FREE TRIAL. 
1 condition of the bank was such that he was Mighest duality 
guilty of negligence in depositing the funds 
in it. and other G 
D 
- LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the paper, The Blue Hogs sre no longer an experiment. We have bred them 
4 each in its turn, if of interest to the general successfully for twee years betese offering ong ae sale. 
reader. Those who want immediate replies by ig Tt lee eek ee ob Ce eae 
mail should remit One Dollar. Address, “ Law Bention this 
Department,” this office. Dept. 609 Wale U citing ticaancaitiiigs eas 
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WRITE NOW 


Get it! Just the facts you want 
to know—how to trap, make sets, 
baits, etc-—animals pictured in nat- 
ural colors. Gives complete lists of 
trappers supplies at bargain prices— 
traps, baits, smoker, etc., everything 
for your outfit. This BOOK WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY—and help 
you make more. 


Prepare for biggest fur year yet. 
To get the most for your furs deal 
with Taylor, America’s -Greatest 
Fur House. 50-yéars of honest 
dealings with trappers. -Write to- 
day for our FREE Fur Book, Market 
Reports, and shipping tags. 


Just a few of our’supply bargains! See 
the others in our Free Book of Traps and 
Trappers Supplies: 


Special Trap Sale 

Entire stocks of two large trap mfr’s at 
80% to 40% lower than regular prices. 
Excellent traps, fully guaranteed. 
No. 0 for Muskrat, ete. Per doz. $1.12, 
shipping wt. 6 lbs. Postage extra, allow 
for shipping weight. Other sizes priced 
equally low. 


Taylor Sm 


ts 
is simplicity itself. 
feet vot “exible 
cartridges. 
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Protecting 
Our Furred Friends 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


OW that the nights are gettin 
frosty, itis time to begin to thi 


again of trapping. ven more 
important, however, is the proper pro- 
tection of our fur-bearers until their fur 
becomes prime and worth full value. 

You do not want to begin trapping 
during September or October, before 
the pelts are No. 1 in quality, and there- 
by lose half or two-thirds of the value 
of the furs, when by waiting they will 
be worth double price. 

Resolve not to trap until the fur is 
prime, of No. 1 quality. With most 
furs this will be early in November, in 
the northern tier of states. Farther 
south furs will not become prime until 
along in late November or even until 
December. When furs are prime, the 
flesh side of the pelts will remain white, 
without dark blue streaks, after the 
animal is skinned. If the flesh side 
turns blue at any time, even after dry- 
ing, the fur is not yet prime, and will 

rade No. 2. If very blue, it may be a 

o. 3 or 4 grade pelt; and these last 
two classes are worth very little. 
Primeness of skins is judged entirel 
by this white or blue ps of the flesh 
side of the skin. Whether the hair 
elips a trifle or not is not considered so 
much, for the condition of the skin 
otherwise determines whether the hair 
will slip or not. Of course, a skin may 
be ectly white, No, 1 in primeness, 
and still grade No. 2: or 3 because of 
shortness of the fur, cuts.in skin, etc. 

Primeness of muskrat skins can not 
be judged by whiteness. A muskrat 
never becomes fully prime and white 
until about February. The skins caught 
during the fall, if good quality, may be 
more or less blue streaked, and yet 
grade No. 1. fall. The same is true 
with winter-caught skins. These No. 1 
fall or winter skins do not, of course, 
bring so much as a No. 1 spring-caught 
skin, but they are nevertheless consid- 
ered prime. uskrat skins vary a great 
deal during the fall, however. You 
mey catch one skin that is quite white 
and will grade No. 1, and get another 
at the same place a week or so later that 
will be quite blue and grade No. 2. To 
be sure that they are quite prime and 
will bring good value, it is best to wait 
until early November to trap. 

Marten skins, also, are hard to judge 
at certain times. In some places in the 
United States they may be caught, 
being perfectly prime, but if left out in 
the trap during a hard rainstorm last- 


ing several hours, the pelts are liable to 


turn perfectly black. 

Therefore, resolve not to start trap- 
ping too early. See your neighbors so’ 
that they will not start before you do. 
Draw up a pledge fair to all, and get 
them to sign it. Thenif any wandering 
early trapper tries to come in and get 
furs before they are prime, you can all 
post your land with ‘‘No Trapping’’ 
= and work together to prevent it. 
If anyone is stubborn about agreeing to 
wait, point out that in the middle of 
October a good mink will grade about 
No. 3 and bring about $1, but by waiting 
three weeks, or until early November, 
it will be a No. 1, worth about $6. Can 
one make money any faster? There is 
no other stock on the farm that will 
inerease in value so rapidly. 
=Prevent hunters and others from 
shooting muskrats, skunks, etc., for 
sport, whenever theygetachance. You 

ight as well allow to shoot r 

skens, turkeys, ducks and other fowls 
for sport. It would be no more expen- 
sive ( you. The valuable fur-bearing 
animals on your property are yours as 
much as any of your stock. Protect 
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spring, jaw 
- $1.98. 































Get your name on our list TODAY for 
all the Funsten free service—3-in-one 
Book, Trapper’s Guide, Game Laws and 
Supply Catalog, Weekly Market Re- 
ports and Free Shipping Tags. This is 
going to be a big fur season—you’ll want 
to be ready when trapping season opens, 
Write NOW to 
Trapper’s Guide tells where and how to 


trap ; how to track and locate animals, sets, 
baits, skinning, packing and eiyotee. 
wes 








Also lists supply bargains at 
Sactory prices, 


Victor Traps 


Famous Victor Traps, best in .the world; 
all sizes No. 0 to No. 4. Every trap guar- 
anteed perfect. Lowest prices.’ No. 1 
Victor Trap, for Muskrat, et¢.; single 

spread 4-in. Price per doz. 
Postage extra. Wt. 7% Ibs. Other, 
ually low ; see catalog. 


sizes priced eq 
Funsten Perfect Smoker 


Gets every animal out of the den. Saves 
digging. Pays for itself on first den you 
visit. Price $2.25. Parcel Post 150 miles 
ais Sc extra; elsewhere 30c. 
Canada 40c. 


Funsten Animal Baits 


Increase your catch 100 to 500 cent. 
Irresistible. Draws animals long distances. 


tisfaction guaranteed. 
can or 6 cans for $5.00. State 























them. They are worth a little trouble, 
and will rise in value from year to pas 
Do not allow them to be caught o 
closely. _ Py a eee supply on Bor 
from Tg you would with 
any 0 ee te You would not kill off 
every horse “s cow you had on your 
place, especially if you could not get 
any more. The same should be true 
with the fur-bearers. 

If a mink or other animal gets to 
bothering your poultry a little early, 
either get a good safe house for the hen, 
or set a box trap at the runway where 
the mink will have to enter to get the 
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If the mink bothers, he is caught. 
ake a pen a few feet square of small 
wire netting, covered on top and bottom. 
In it have a box and small water trough, 
and keep the mink until its pelt is prime. 

In many places in our country the fur- 
bearers are — all killed off. This 
will not do; ee must be protected. 
The fur indust: this country is worth 
millions of dollars annually. We can 
not let small fur-bearing animals go the 
way of the buffalo and the passenger 
pigeon. If your game laws do not 
amply protect your fur-bearers, write to 
your state representative to amend them 


hen. 


67 
so that they will. If a allow people 
to begin trapp when f 
are not 





e law says may. 
that your ne’ _—e i ehh 

ave 8s 
eit t the | birds It is just as te import 


ant that we sheuia wake u 


ing the fur-bearers, before it is late, 
One year there were hui pode thous- 
ands of pena’ pi eons, and the next 


year there was ly one alive in the 
world. Now nity e single survivor can 
be found. It pays to protect the birds. 
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INCE the “Z” was put on the market, over 
250,000 farmer buyers have pronounced it 
the greatest farm engine value. 9 We felt the 
same way about it. J But following our policy to 
improve our product whenever possible, We are 
highly pleased to announce a new Fairbanks- 
Morse “Z” with Bosch Magneto—high tension 
ignition which adds the one possible betterment. 
§ Call on the “Z” dealer near Jou—-see this 
world’s greatest engine — understand the full 


meaning for you of bea engine service which over 200 Bosch Service Stations give, 


in co-operation with every 


al” Ad dealer, to every gs ts 


engine buyer. 9 Prices— 


i H. P. oa 00—3 Fl. P. $125.00--6 H. P. $200.00-— 00-—All F.OB. — 


MAN UFACT UR ERS’ 
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CHICAGO. 
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additions! eggs you wiligecsive from your 
Greatest Egg Producer 
“TWO for ONE” is a scientific tonic consisting of 
beneficial ingredient oad to oumtey pA 
together in proper proportions to ay yes 


making them fat. It is a musele-and ‘bone | 
er and digestion regulator. Produces fertile 

eggs — will insure you [eo Setisees. It has 
ced more eggs chiekens forothers . 

than anything known, antl it willdo thesamefor yon. | 


$5000.00 FREE 


Torstimulate egg preduction—to learn from-experi- 
enee of its users ite wonderful value as an egg pro- 
dueer—To piece “FWD for ONE’ in the home af 
every chicken raiser in the United States. ‘We have 
set aside Sd $6000.00 for en egg ‘laying 
contest—epen ‘to. 


Remember these are tree to users of “TWO 
for ONE"'—no —no entry fee—no obligation 
of any kind. All:yyou ‘to dio is ‘to fill in « 

— hens ges Mn ad LW! vd 
oy ee anal amasidien 1 





35 Prizes Every Mouth 
We es pine cate te Seana 


istPrize « =. «= $250.00 
2ad « = = * 200.00 ‘ 
sa = - « « 75.00 
4h @ -< = « 50.00 
Sth “ ° @« s» 25.00 
= next prizes, each 10.00 


3 Grand Prizes 


adit thea thiy pri met j 
3 not pelguy tpeume quraaes of the flock ceowlant tie 
Gust, sesendsund tiled best enaleqncnthg passed @ 4 

month during-the-entire period from September 
1. tai, to February 29, 1920, as follows: 
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oyery mee ease of a tie tall 1prises are 


MONEY- BACK TRIAL) 
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What You Should Get for Wheat 


HE government has 
4 fixed the price of this 





year’s wheat crap 
until June, 1920, at $2.26a , 
bushel,.at Chicago. .Many 
producers donot know what 
this means in ‘hcir locali- 
ties, for in previous years, 
despite the fact the price 
was fixed, there were 
variations of from ten to 
thirty cents a bushel in the 
price obtained by growers, 
even in adjoining counties. 
Under the President’s 


States Grain Corporation 

is permitted to buy wheat 

delivered only at the following buying 
points at the prices indicated : 


New York..... $2.395 Omaha..:........ $2.18 
Philadelphia... 2.39 New Orleans.... 2.50 
Baltimore...... 2.3875 Galveston........ 2.30 
Newport News 2.3875, Tacoma........... 2.20 
So aR 2.225 \ Seattle ........-... 2.20 
Minneapolis ... 2:215 ‘Portland......... 2.20 
Chicago........ 2.26 Astoria........... 220 
St. Louis....... 2.24 San Francisco... 2.20 
Kansas City.... 2.18 Los Angeles..... 2.20 


These prices are for No. 1 northern 
spring, No. 1 hard winter, No: 1 red 
winter, No. 1 durum and No. 1 ‘hard 
white. Some other varieties of wheat 
are graded at even ia higher price, and 
some at a lower price. 

The following table gives the pre- 
miums ‘and discounts. us, No. 1 dark 
winter wheat jis worth im Chicago ‘two 
cents more ‘than ‘the basic price, or $2.28 ; 
ang No. 1 red spring wheat iis worth ‘five 
cents Jess than the basic price, or $2.21 
a ‘bushel :in Chicago. 


Premiums and [Discounts 

Pre- Dis- 

No. 1‘Grade mium count 
Dark shard winter 02 
Hard winter .... MMesic jie 
Yellow ‘hard winter eh ee 02 
Dark morthern spring 02 Soke as 
‘Northern spring ile, lene 
Red spring aie Bes 05 
Red winter .... wiasic oe 
Red walla SAL ee 107 
Amber durum 02 amet SSE 
Durum .... Basie eal 
Red durum yan ea O07 
Hard white .... Basic aa 
Soft white vies Stes .02 
White club 04 


In each case No. 2 wheat.of the varie- 
ty nemed is worth ‘three cents a bushél 


- . H the wheat- 
Proclamation, the United "piling edietea 












less than No. 1 wheat, and No. 3 wheat 
of the variety named is worth seven 
cents a bushel under No. 1. Wheat 
grading below No. 3 will be bought by 
sample on its merits. 

The contract with the United States 
Grain Corporation, which all wheat buy- 
ers must sign, contains the following 
clause by which a producer may satisfy 
himself that he is receiving fair treat- 
ment, both in the grading of wheat, in 
dockage and in price. It is as follows: 

‘‘The dealer (or miller) in buying 
wheat from the producer shall purchase 
en the proper grade and dockage under 
the Federal standards, and shall pay 
therefor not less ‘than the guaranteed 
price ‘based on such proper gradeeand 
dockage, at the terminal most advan- 
‘tageously reached, less freight, and ‘less 
a reasonable handling margin. The 
dealer (or miller) s keep a ‘record 
showing all purchases from ‘the  pro- 
ducer, name of ‘the seller, date, quan- 
tity, grade and dockage fixed and :price 
paid and reasons fer fixing grade jun- 
der No. 1, including test weight ; and on 
all parcels of wheat on which there 
is a dispute as te grade and dockage or 
price ‘between the dealer and the pro- 
ducer and ‘the time of delivery, a no- 
‘tation thereof shall ibe made upon ‘the 
records of the dealer and a sample shall 
‘be drawn bby the producer and’the dealer 


and forwarded in a proper container to 


ithe wice-president of the Grain Conpora- 
tion, in the zone ‘in which ‘the purchase 
is made, for his use in the determination 
of the dispute. The determination of the 
vice-president shall be final and conclu- 
sive unless an appeal from such deter- 





Standards fer Grading Wheat 


The foot notes bélow shouldbe reatlin.connection withthe tabulation. 






































MINIMUM (LIMITS OF — MAXIMUM LWMITS OF — 
j . Foreign material ether Wheat of ¢ 
Test weight per bushel Moisture Damaged kernels | then dockage other classes 
Classes Durum, i Giasses : { 
Hard Red Winter sses fF ttandRed Winter) i 
Class | “qj subclass Sari Mii ; Total Matter other than TOTAL 
onthe Sn ae a cmos eee eee ag] am tem) To |r 
isubcless*RedWinter and White Ciag 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Per cent Percent |Percent] Perwent |Per cent Percent Per cent 
1 38 +] “$8 14.0 13.5 @:1 i 0. 5 
2 37 “en 56 14.5 14.0 4 0.2 _2 1.0 1e 
3 55 56 54 15.0 145 7 0.5 3 2.0 0) 
4 353 54 §2 16.0 15.5 10 1.6 5 3.0 10 
5 50 51 * 16.0 155 15 3.0 7 5.0 16 


























\(). The wheat in grade ‘No. 1@hall be bright. 


(2) The wheat in grades Nos. 1 to 4, inclu- 


sive, shall.be cool and sweet. (3) The wheat in grade No. 5 shall be cool, but may be musty 
or slightly sour. (4) Thewheat in, No. 1.dark northern spring and grade No. 1 northern 
spring may contain not more than five per cerit of the hard red spring-wheat variety hump- 
back. (5) The wheat sin e (No. ‘1.amber durum and grade No. 1 durum may contain not 
more ‘than five per cent of the durum-wheat variety retdurum. (6) Foreach-of the subclasses 


| of the.class durum, grade No.1 and:grade ‘No2,may contain not more than ‘two ;per cent and 
five per cent, respectively, of soft rei winter, common white, and white dub wheat, either 


singly or in any combination. (7) For each of the subclasses of the classes hard red th | 
and hard red winter, grade No. 1 and grade No. 2, may contain not more than two per cent 

five per cent, fespectively, of common white, white club, and durum wheat, eitherwsingly or 
in any combinafien. (8) For each of the subclasses of the classes soft med witter, common 


three per cent, respectively, of durum wheat. 


No..2,.may.contain net.more than two per cenit and 


‘ample (Gratle: :Shallthe wheat-of the appropriate:subclass which does not come within the 
requirements of:any of ‘the grades from No. 1 tto INo.i6, inclusive, or which has any commer- 
cially objectionable foreign odor,-except of smut, gatlic,or will onions, or is weny sour, or is 


dreating, hot, infestel with/live weevils.or-ot 
| ‘Copyright 1919, Kimesiia Vo. > = | wise of distinctly low quality, or contains 


insects. injurious .to stored grain, or is ether- 
inseparalile stones or cintlers. a 


a oe 
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mination be filed within ten days with 
the United States Wheat Director by 
either the producer or dealer. In case 
of appeal the decision of the United 
States Wheat Director shall be final and 
conclusive. The dealer shall keep a 
copy of this section prominently dis- 
played at his place of business. ’’ 

The Grain Corporation buys warehouse 
receipts in approved elevators at the 
primary markets listed above. At all 
of these principal primary markets there 
is an open market where all classes of 
buyers are well represented, and the 
producer and consumer will be amply 
protected —— the competitive ac- 
tivities of the “several interests, the 
Grain Corporation being prepared to buy 
and protect the fair price basis. 

There is nothing in the rules or regu- 
lations to prevent any mill or elevator 
or dealer or any other person paying 
more for wheat than the price fixed by 
the Government and any producer may 
get all he can for his wheat. 

Producers or dealers have the right to 
ship wheat direct to the Grain Corpora- 
tion at any of the buying points named 
above. When the wheat is unloaded in 
the elevator and returns made to the 
Grain Corporation, remittance will be 
made on the basis of weights returned 
and the Government price basis, less one 
per cent for the service. 

The Grain Corporation does not under- 
take to say what remuneration a com- 
mission merchant shall charge for his 
services. These charges run from one 
cent a bushel to one per cent on value 
of om handled, according to service 
rendered and according to local cendi- 
tions existing in the several markets. 

The producer has the option of mar- 
keting direct to the Grain Corporation 
or through commission merchants at 
buying points. Should the producer not 
be satisfied with the grade determined 
upon his wheat, he is at liberty to oer 
to the Grain Corporation vice-president 
at buying terminal. See list on page 71. 

In order to determine the price you 
should receive for your wheat, uct 
the freight rate to your nearest buying 
terminal, making y peoeee allowance for 
the necessary handling charges. 

It is*expected at the time this is writ- 
ten that sometime before August 15, if 
the situation warrants, a premium of so 
much a bushel will be allowed holders of 
wheat, to compensate them for shrink- 
age, loss by rats, etc. It is possible 
that*this carrying charge may be as 
much as two cents a bushel a month; if 
fixed. at this rate and farmers hold their 
wheat for three months, they would re- 
ceive six cents more a bushel. This 
has not yet been settled, August 6. 

One possible cause of dispute is in de- 
termining what is a fair handling charge. 
What should the grain elevator, the local 
buyer, the commission man or the miller 
charge for handling? Our advice is that 
if any grower is not satisfied that he is 
receiving fair treatment, he should take 
the matter up with the vice-president of 
his wheat zone at once. If you don’t 
need the money, don’t be in a hurry to 
sell. The minimum price is fixed until 
next summer; wheat can not sell for 
less and may sell for more. We have 
already heard of localities where a pre- 
mium is being paid. July 27 No. 2 dark 
hard winter sold for $2.45 in Kansas 
City—a premium of twenty-eight cents. 

he Editor attended the Grain Confer- 
ence held in New, York city, called by 
Julius Barnes, President of the United 
States Grain Corporation. At that meet- 
ing men were present from all over the 
country. Every interest. was represent- 
ed, and every effort made to see that 
the producers, middle 
Corporation undouw! y. has. done its 
best to handle this business satisfactorily. 

[Continued on ‘page 71] ~ 


1en. and consum- | 
ers get a sane ae The Grain. 
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., Running a farm.today is as much a matter of business as any 

mM. other commercial enterprise. Like the merchant, the agri- 
‘“culturist has adopted modern business methods and efficient 

’. “Diusiness tools. é most needed and most efficient of busi- 
- ness tools in the world today is : 


Its readiness to write anywhere at any time without need for desk or inkwell is an indis- 
pensable convenience, Its years of unfailing service and the saving of time and 
make it the most economiéal writing implement in use today. oa 

In Waterman’s Ideal ¥ in Pen you may find a t that suits ey paréene) charectsy 98; 


hhand- 
help in a 
writing, and a size of io thosl of scllege give them a Waterman's idea! Fountain 


; oie 
D. Ye Will connle thems to bettas > ba ; oo! , 
|. Threetypes, Regular, Safety and Self-Filling $2.50 andup. ‘= 
Use Waterman's Ideal Ink. Best for Fountain Pens-and general gon’ ‘te : 
L.. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New ~ 3 
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Winter Hardiness and Productiveness Considered, the — 
new JONES CLIMAX WHEAT is Without @ Peer 
we have been farm 33° aa Pn me ey Tlinoty wrote: sane 
,wheat has made the best reputation of any wheat in this territory.” A 
banker in Okla, 3 **So far has proved to be the areptost w : 
was ever grown Http country.’”’ Missouri: “On 
threshed uu.” ‘* 3. Young, Indiana: “I have been raising 
years and this is the best I ever had.’ F, W. Walsh, Indiana> ““‘Thave 
grown 20 of wheat in 45 years. Jones Climax is the best and hard- 
iest of all,” R. Hagan, W.Va,: “It yielded more than 60% more than 
any other wheat. I'never saw its equal.” CREM 
As much as it is superior to others on these farms it will be on your 
farm. Do you believe in sowing the best? Then let us send you @ sample, de* 
scription and price of this wheat. ; 
_ The Price is not High. It will not Cost More to Seed 
with JONES CLIMAX then with Your Own Wheat 
profits will be 
mediate and last- 
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— elie $50,000 from $2,000 
Investment 


NUMBER of farmers in Platte coun- 

ty, Neb., were bothered for years by 
the Platte river overflowing its banks 
and peg omy | their crops. One year 
ago the river threatened to cut a new 
channel, at a point near North Bend and 
spread over 2,000 acres of land worth q 
from $150 to $300 an acre. The County | 
Agent, L. C. Christie, got busy and 
called the farmers together. As a re- } 
sult the Platte Valley Diking Associa- ; 
tion was organized, and a project was ; ; 
undertaken at once to hold the river 
in check. e 

Cables were strung where the river 

was breaking through its embankment, 
and brush was thrown back of the cables 
toformasandbar. A dike three-fourths 
of a mile in length was built to keep out 
the flood waters and this spring thou- 
sands of willows were planted to offer 
still further protection. The diking cost 
the Association approximately $2,000. 
It is estimated to have added at least $25 
an acre to the value of the land, or a 
total of $50,000. O.E. Davis, Nebraska. 































































** And then the salesman 
showed me the CLOTH- 
CRAFT woetssen, 
guarantee an 

eaid, *I’tl take it’”’ 
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Tuis season, above all others, a 
man has to look for value in clothes. 
In Clothcraft Clothes you get the 
value at a moderate price and with 
a written guarantee of satisfactory 
wear and service. 





Storing Your Vegetables 
[Continued from page 20] 


but less moisture than the root crops. 
Where the temperature is above 50° F., ; 
the onions will soften or start to grow. | 
Parsnips: Dig in the late fall and 
store like beets or carrots. Small quan- 
tities are best stored in moist sand as L 
they remain fresher. They may also be | 
left in the ground over winter and dug 
in the early spring before growth starts, 
Freezing in the ground does no harm 
and is claimed by some to improve the 
quality. ‘ 
Potatoes (sweet): Sweet potatoes V 


No secret, either—simply in the 
making of Clothcraft are many 
money - saving . processes — these 
: savings go imto better quality 
fabrics and at a substantial low- 
ering of price. 


And there you have the very 
reason why so many of your 
friends wear Clothcraft — they 
know the value from past ex- 
perience, and the price-saving 
from comparison. 
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sf should be put in small packages and 
aa placed in a a room where the tempera- : 

. ; ture ranges from 40° to 50° F. An @  ,. 
1a Ee a MNO se te P er attic, a furnace room or a storeroom pr 
4 near a stove will answer. They should § Fi 
BE | be examined from time to time and is 
“ those that show signs of decay shouldbe — ar 
ay. i removed. e  oth 
ie Potatoes (white): Thisis one of the § Pf 

Ps easiest crops to store. Quantities upto —~ ’ 

: 200 or 300 bushels can be easily kept in an 
i a farm storage cellar. Place them in @ th 
SI bins from four to six feet deep and of @ to 
The any convenient length. Shut out light 9 °¢ 

‘ ita, FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN to prevent excessive sprouting in the § {f° 

: i> — ERA Fy spring. Handle tubers with care when t 7 

I * ie ~ Tp TN EP A ee a a digging so as not to bruise them, and § of 

f Sree throw out all that show signs of rot. @ she 

t Ps Ge CLOTHCRAFT STORE In Your Town Potatoes freeze at about 28° F., butitis @ Oft 

7 te . Some striking illustrations, in color, of the new Cloth- best to keep the temperature above @ - for 
mal up fala Sete SE Nw lesan Ole °F. = + 

: ci! ep oe AT» Bae 5 i Sal Pumpkins: These should be removed 9 in 

: ef ree from the vines when ripe; leave the @ bre 

; stems on. Storeina warm room where § ard 
| a a the airis dry. Anattic,ashedoraloft § pia 

; " . in the barn where they will not freeze “9 * 

2 j2oSan, Rolling fi A New Invention | wits. ‘they may be placedin the racks J ,.! 
b ‘ With © THE EAGLE | with the other vegetables whenitisnot § 4, 
4 Bath Tub 222 intended to keep them longer than the @ cho 
; Pull tub, holidays. They shouldbe examined fre- § bre. 
Fy. - quently and those that show any signs § basi 

: of rot removed. _ em 
4 Rutabagas : Handle the same as beets. q 4 a 
ae Salsify: Treat the same as winter §F jud 
ae radishes or parsnips. . 2 me 
; Tomatoes: It is often possible to pro- 9 ‘et 
a hi 


long the season of ripe tomatoes until 
Christmas, if pevese storage precautions 
are'taken. The vines are very sensitive 
to frost and should not be allowed to 
suffer a heavy freeze. The temperature 
should be watched and the vines pulled 
asi preceding the first killing frost. 

ang the vines by the roots to the ceil- 


















so ee eee of 











: ae NSYD ES : :<- ing of the storage toot whl net evens : 
Ali (i. Sie Tires. Double. ralloage, mtwwent| | ° venient place where't ni oo 
Sad cter oud over corer tree) | VAS 2) 777 toad. , cold. Toatodmtecs wilf praduntly ripedt 

; — Turnips: Treat the same as beets: ~ 
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_  live-stock business, and as a branch of that 
“business the registration or 


What You Should Get 
for Wheat 


[Continued from page 69] 


The country has been divided into 
zones, and each of these zones is in 
charge of a zone vice-president who will 
giadly take up any matter relating to 
the sale of wheat which any of Our 
Folks may bring to his attention. Any 
dispute as to grading or price should be 
taken up with them. By referring to the 
map you can tell which zone you are in. 
The names and addresses of the vice- 
presidents are as follows : 


Zone 1: Geo. S. Jackson, 17 South St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Zone 2: H. B. Jackson, 226 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Zone 3: (Galveston only.) E. F. Newing, 21 
Cotten Exchange, Blidg., Galveston, Tex. 

Zone 4: F, L. Carey, 1100 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Zone 5: D. F. Piazzek, 4th Floor, Elmhurst 
Bidg., 924 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, 

0. 


Zone 6: (New Orleans only.) C. B. Fox, Hi- 
bernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Zone 7: (Includes Greater New York, Long 
Island, Porto Rico and Atlantic Islands. ) 
Watson S. Moore, 42 Broadway, New 
York city. 

Zone 8: Chas. T. Neal, 611 Grain Exchange, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Zone 9: H. D. Irwin, Bourse Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Zone 10: M. H. Houser, 510 Board of Trade, 
Portland, Ore. 

Zone 11: B. H. Lang, 424 Boatmen’s Bank 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Zone 12: W. A. Starr, 343 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Zone 13: (New York, except Greater New 
York city.) Chas. Kennedy, 334 Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Zone 14: (Douglas county, Wis., and ter- 
minal elevators in Duluth.) P. H. Ginder, 
201 Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn. 





What Is Hidden in the Pedigree 


[Continued from page 34] 


have as much significance as the fifth or sixth 
prize won where competition was present. 
Finally, with regard to the actual records, it 
is certainly evident that, when such records 
are generally placed in the pedigree and given 
their just consideration the igree will ap- 
pear to be more than a meaningless conglom- 
eration of names. 

The question of similarity of type of all the 
animals appearing in a igree is given no 
thought whatever. It should be observed as 
to whether or not the animal comes from an- 
cestry of like type or whether there has been 
no consideration given that point in the selec- 
tion of the breeding animals. 

Also the names of the breeders or the names 
of the farms where the animals are bred 
should be indicated in the tabulated igree. 
Often when the name of an animal been 
forgotten, the name of the breeder or breed- 
ing establishment mer bring to mind the name 
of the. animal, or at least bring to mind the 
knowledge that animals coming from that 
breeder or farm were always of a high stand- 
ard of perfection. It is furthermore a 
picce of advertising to have the breeders’ 
names in the ped 4 

In the selection of names for igreed 
animals, frequently _— judgment is shown. 
A name, to be satisfactory, should be short, 
should carry with it the name of the farm or 
breeder, and in general should conform to the 
basic names of the breed. It should not be an 
exact duplication of the name of another ani- 
mal, nor should it be an TT to capitalize 
the rather antiquated idea of family. Good 
judgment is the fundamental point in select- 
ing the name. 

st, but by no means least in importance, 
is the question of correctness in the penere>. 
Frequently the beginner asks as to whether or 
not the correctness of pedigrees can be de- 
pended upon. The answer is, Yes! It is true, 
of course, that some cases of fraud have 
occurred in this very extensive registration 
business, but the man or firm who attempts to 
» Bigeore sn is speedily exposed to 

public and his destroyed. It is 
well to bear in mind that no business. places a 


higher value on time and integrity the 


is. no 


exception. 
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Build Now 
and Build Right! 


WHILE you.are planning, insure your money's 
worth by. specifying “ Yale” Builders’ Locks 
and Hardware throughout the house, on front, 
rear and inside doors, everywhere in and about 
the house -where Builders’ Hardware must go. 


You. get more 


with “Yale.” 


You get protection positive, safeguarding your 
possessions and_ the lives of your family. 

The finely conceived designs that are a delight 
to the eye—the perfect service—give you a sense of 
satisfaction that make you say to the visiting friend—* Our 
home is equipped with Yale Hardware.” 

See your architect and hardware dealer about Yale 
Builders’ Locks «and Hardware, early. They both know 
and appreciate Yale quality. 

Every genuine “Yale” product bears the trade-mark 
“ Yale “—see it on Yale Builders’ Hardware, Night Latches, 
Padlocks; Door Closers, Cabinet Locks, Bank Locks, and 


Chain Blocks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th St, 


Chicago Office : 


77 East Lake St. 








than mere money's worth 


New York: City 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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AKE certain of your feed suppl . Buy an Indiana 
M Silo now. You'll be casmaiaal wen me low Bat 


~~ We'll make delivery immediately 


, from our nearest 


Factory. Write for prices. 
SELL YOUR HORSES NOW 


Save their winter feed. Cut your corn and do all your Fall work with 


the Indiana Tractor. An All ‘Round One-Man-Tractor 


that does more 


work at less cost than any other tractor. Let us tell hat F 
ers from Maine to Mexico say ic Re 


for 
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national. 
tens your purse. 


“credentials’’ 





CHICAGO 


are gilt edge. 
below and full information will be supplied. 








Let It Carry Your Load 


N the olden days folks put the world on the 
back of a fabled giant called ‘‘Atlas.” To- 
day progressive farmers put a world of work 
on the shoulders of an 


International Kerosene Engine 


This sturdy, reliable, willing, inexpensive 
servant is doing more today to take drudgery 
out of farming than any other one factor. It 
tackles scores of jobs about the farm — such 
as sawing wood, pumping water, cutting feed, 
running the fanning mill, etc., and disposes of 
them swiftly and satisfactorily. 

Rations for the smallest size cost less than 3c per 
hour— pretty cheap board for a 
that does the work of a dozen men. 
sohard. Slip all the. pesky little jobs to an Inter- 
It conserves your time and labor and fat- 
There are three sizes, 144, 3 and 
6-H. P., all operating on kerosene or gasoline. : 

An International dealer nearby will go over this 
work wizard, point by point, and explain why ‘its 
Or write the address 


*‘jack-of-all-trades”’ 


Stop working 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 


USA 
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Beat the Fuel Shoriag 


Don’t depend comer 
these days. installa 
© — 


and be sure of your fuel 
supply. aoe 
cheapest and 
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Ways of Killing Rats 
[Continued from page 46] 


bottom of a tin-lined box about two feet-six 
inches deep, and place a slat of wood against 
the outside to act as a ladder. The rats will 
run up the ladder, drop into the box and com- 
mence the feast. The tin on the sides pre- 
vents them from climbing out again, and one 
can then get rid of them. 

British Columbia. J. H. Gray. 


Five Cents Bounty on Rats 


For several years I have been keenly inter- ., 
ested in some national or public scheme fot’ ’ 
the destruction of rats. and mice. I have beett’*i 
informed that thirty per cent of the claim, 
damages against our great railroad systems, 
for goods in transit is caused by the destruc- 
tiveness of rats. 

My theory of a method of procedure is to'/ 
have an act sed by Congress, or by the va-.> 
rious state adeee to offer a bounty of, 
five cents for each dead rat delivered at each’ 
county seat in the state, by the various treege 


of Boy Scouts, etc. it 
Pennsylvania. David H. Wright. |; i 


Red Pepper Made Them Run tw 
“100 
Perhaps I can interest some one by my expe, 
rience with rats. First, close all rat-holes with 
chaff or any other convenient fine substance, ‘ 
two or three times, so the rats will get accus#i 
tomed to going through all holes without fear, 
The last time you close the holes sprinkle them ‘ 
all with red pepper, and a lot of it. The rats” 
will be crazed with pain and all will leave, - hij 
think this method has them all beat. NM 
Michigan. 


rid of rats. Here is one that works like a charm : ;i! 


Take fine cornmeal and mix with plaster of yy 
ca 
Mr. Rat gets a drink it is all up with him. He'l! ~ 


becomes a living stone, and is soon a thing of,!} : 
the past. Joseph Comisky, Michigan. a 


Unslaked Lime , a F 


Paris ; place in dishes where rats can eat their.. 
fill. Place dishes of water alongside. : 


Plenty of unslaked lime scattered where the’ , 
rats or mice abound is a good remedy as a rat!’ 


chaser. The rat has sensitive feet and washes'!| _ 
his face with his feet, the moisture is thus; © 


carried and creates a rat chaser that can’t be 
beat. Not in the hay, please R. 


Used Barn Door as Deadfall 


My neighbor’s farm was literally overrun with ’ 
rats and mice. They rtp at sere gnawed 
his harnesses, killed chickens 


His buildings being close to the ground gave |; 
them a chance to burrow and multiply.) ~ 
Here is how he got rid of them: ta 


He swept his barn floor, then took off one ~ x 
of his barn doors and placed it flat on the floor,” 
pois sprinkling the floor beneath the door with . 7 


h cornmeal. He raised one end of the | 


door about two feet, set a stick under it and .(~ 
tied a clothes-line just above the center of. ; | 
the stick, the clothes-line leading to the house. |< 
Before going to bed he pulled the out. ~~ 
In the morning he found the floor beneath the © & 


door nearly covered with rats and mice. This 
he did three or four times, and either killed or 
drove the rats away. C. H. Cram, Michigan. 












Mr. Rat: “ You’ve never been to the 
city, have you ?” Mr. Turtle : “ No, sir, 
and I don’t want to go. When a turtle 
goes to the city it’s usually as soup” 





C. G. Miller." 7 


Plaster of Paris and Cornmeal. «0 3 
I have been reading in your ae ach ways to gett 4 


sucked eggs... 
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| All About the Poets—s, marcuerite witkinson 








HE two best submitted in the 
Grandfather’s Contest were written by 
one grandfather. His name is W. W. 
Sunderland, of Danbury, Conn. I am not 


quite sure which one — to have the prize 
so Lam printing both ere is the first: 


I’d like to win this grandpa prize, 
But vain the effort; he who tries 
Rehearsing his bright boyhood days 
In sixteen lines of rhyming phrase, 
Is doomed to failure from the start ; 
He can’t compress the hundredth part 
Of one year’s pranks in those glad times 
In sixteen rows of senile rhymes. 
Spring’s brilliant days with beauty fraught, 
The endless joys soft Summer brought, 
The swimming season, ever blest, 
Of schoolboys’ sports the very best, 
Cool Autumn’s rich and ripened mast, 
Before ‘his eager eyes is cast, 
While Winter’s plays o’er snow and ice— 
Pshaw ! sixteen lines won’t half suffice. 
And here is the other, readers can take 
their choice: 
Up in the morn at break of day; 
Milk, and then drive the cows away ; 
So home to breakfast : grindstone turn, 
Or dash the omnipresent churn. 
Ted hay, fetch water from the spring, 
In “ wooden bottle,’’ this he’d bring. 
Will dinner horn again ne’er blow? 
The hungry boy would like to know. 
Hark ! for it is the tin horn’s toot, 
Haymakers toward the farmhouse scoot ; 
Boiled pork and ‘‘ taters,’’ solid cheer, 
From heaping plates quick disappear. 
Then back to field ’neath burning sun, 
Rake, heap, pitch, load hay by the ton. 
Hustle and work with all our might— 
Time’s up—can’t get hay in tonight! 
Mr. Sunderland writes a postscript in which 
he says that he could have got the hay into 


the barn all right if the number of lines had 
not been limited! I believe him! 


Many of Our Folks have written me patri- 
otic letters which show that they are much 
interested in American try. One of the 
finest American ms of this kind is James 
Russell Lowell’s “Freedom” and: it seems 
ar for 1 appropriate to reprint it this 

ear, for this year is the centennial of his 

irth. And besides, America, in fighting for 
democracy, without any material end to gain, 
lived up to the principles of this .poem, and 
it must be our hope that a greater freedom for 
all mankind may result. 


Freedom 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth‘a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
No! True Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 


‘They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather. than in silence shrink 


_ From the truth they needs must think ; 











_ They are slaves that dare not be 








__ Ih the right with two or three. 


Another poem that men will like, I think, 
has been written for us by Gayton Ellis, He 
tells us what an old horse, alone and useless 
and . forgotten. in the pasture, may be think- 
ing! It ought to win’ the sympathy of any- 
body who ever loved a horse. 


Old Horse 


Goodfellow’ Road, you were to me 
A proper place to prance upon ; 
Your dust was pepper to the nose, 
You were a floor to dance upon. 


My buddy Road, ‘how many times 
We laughed in our young jollity, 

And joked about two-legged -fools 
That frowned on our frivolity. 


Good buddy Road, tofight you’re rough, — 


No spring-to boné, no tang’ to dust ; 
And may theylay- méby you when : 
The buggy is put out to rust. 


And here is a poem, 


of Joyce Kilmer the eee poet: who died 


for our America. It a taken from her book, - 


“Candles That Burn,” (Doran) and was writ- 
ten for her little son, Kenton ; 


Cow Song 


Klang! Kling! the cow-bells ring 
As the cows comé home at night. 

Slowly they pass over the grass, 
Black and brown and white. 


Sleepy and slow each one will go 
With daisies and clover in her ; 

At the milking stall she’ll give them all. 
As milk for Kenton’s dinner. 


We have. not forgotten, either, that this is 
September and that the boys and girls are 


going back to school, Here is a very oat ’ 


poem that Mary Ogden has made for them. 


The grapes turn purple in the autumn sun, 
And rosy apples help us to remember 
How much we longed to stay out doors 

with them 
When the school bell rang again in 
bright September! 


Our Folks have written me often that ‘they 
like poems about nature. Here is- one by the 
English poet, William H. Davies, who loved 
the out-of-doors so: much that he tramped 
about all over this country and Europe, mak- 
ing poems about it. It is taken from his wr 
lected poems (Knopf) : 


The Rain 


I hear leaves drinking Rain 
I hear rich leaves on top 
Giving the poor beneath 
Drop after drop ; 
’Tis a.sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near. 


And when the Sun comes out, 
After this rain shall stop, 

A wondrous light will fill 
Each dark, round drop ; 

I hope the sun shines bright ; 

’*Twill be a lovely sight. 


BE ie editor of this department hoped that 
grandmothers would write her on the sub- 
“ oc 'When I was a Girl,” so that we might 
ject their stories follow the stories of the 
Grandfather's Contest. I want to say that we 
hope to give the grandmothers another chance 
He they want it. The next prize is offered to 
ys of the high-school age, twelve years old, 
ear not yet twenty, for the best Than 
poem. e prize is five dollars and 
must be in by the first of October. Keep a 
copy, for none will be returned. The girls of 
the same age will have a chance next month 
to write poems for Christmas. We want to 
a everybody in the family a chance. Poets 
ho wish to re to this department 


should send stam self-addressed envelopes 
with their contributions if they wish them to 
be returned. Address ‘oetry Editor, 


The 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aline Kilmer, widow . 
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- The Homes of a Nation Are lts Strongest Forts 








There’ sa aged’ somewhere, gold 

~ and-red, 

If I go on climbing, just ahund: 

Past that boulder maybe, round the 
bend, 

I may find the sunset. 
friend 

But a sunset seeker by your side? 

Just a happy comrade, trwe and 
tried. 

Finding sunsets isn’t jaa - 

When you-do it one by one; 

But it’s joy and sunny weather 

When you set out two together. 

Mary Caxolyo Davies. 


The Fresh Air Cure ob 


By CATHERINE ‘DODGE’ 


2 OW is Nannie this morning, sis- 
ter.?’’ Mrs, Edwards carefully 
cleséed. the outside door before 

she answered her breézy visitor. ‘Not 

any better that I can see. She just 
coughs and coughs until I am nearly wild 

—go in and see her.’ 

| Aunt Nancy pushed open the bedroom 
door. In'the hot, stuffy little ‘room lay 
a young girl. ‘“Héllo, Nannie,’’ she 
said, and ‘then she bent over and whis- 
ar mysteriously, ‘Tam going to 
ou'a secret : L have come to abduct 


What's a 





°? 


‘The flushed spot oh the thin white 


wa 


cheeks grew a little deefier and the big 


we'll get-started so we can reach home 
while the sun is still high.’’ 


A little later, curled back comfortably | 


in the automobile, Nannie was trying to 
find words to express her delight. - -‘‘I 
never dreamed it was so lovely! I can’t 


see it fast enough, or hard enough. I- 
|just want to eat this air in big chunks— 


it’s exactly like getting out of prison. 

“That's exactly what it -is, “child, 
when the world is just spilling-over with 
the only thing that you need'!”’ 

When they reached the’end of the long 
ride Aunt Nancy ushered her niece up 
the stairs. ‘‘Why, what have you been 
doing, auntie? What is that new door 
at the end of the hall?’’ 

“Just wait a minute. Didn’t I tell 
you there was a surprise ? Come in here 
first and get off some of these wraps.”’ 

** But. what are all ‘those imteresting 
things on the bed?’’: She -held- up a 
wonderful warm,.woolly dressing gown 
as she spoke. 

**Slip right into it, °” commanded ‘Aunt 
Nancy.- ‘“‘It’s’most big enough for two 
of you, but Texpect you'to grow into it. 
Now, here’s a little cap: You certainly 


do look ‘gpiffy,’. as Jessie would say. » 
Now this -way for the great. mystery !”’ 


Reaching the end of the hail she threw 
open the new. French door. . ‘‘ Behold 
‘the bride’s bower !”’ 

‘Nannie gasped. ‘‘Oh, ‘auntie, what 
a bee-utiful sleeping porch !’’ 


The daintiest of beds was waiting for 


some nice, fresh milk.’’ 

Nestled down inthe big white cia 
Nannie sighed‘happily: ““Do‘you' know 
that lovely little poem, ‘May is buil 
her house,” auntie? I feel right’ ‘in the : 
midst of 7t.”” - “ 

The branches of a tree almost prustied 
against her cheek, and at that moment 
a friendly cardinal swayed lightly on a 
little twig and pealed out a lusty ‘‘ cheer, 
cheer, cheer !”’ 

‘‘ Bless his heart, that’s! just the way 
I feel.. ‘The only trouble is, I’m afraid 
I’ll get well too soon, and then I’H- not) 
have any excuse for staying here.’’ ~ 

~“<T'll ‘tell -you, Nannie. Presently, 
when -you get to looking -real chipper, 


{Continued on page 82] 
z 4 
Rcecenials doe oll 
Certain Domestic Affairs 
The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of golden- 
rod ; 
And everywhere the Pareto ‘aeters 


nod 
And bend and wave and fit. 


| Spouse my that the cares of. todagh Be 
are rarely the cares of ‘tomorrow, 9 









and when we go to bed at night we may. ff 


safely say to most of our. troubles? 
‘You have done your. worst 





don’t look very bold_and bad.”’ 
“Well, Dam, and the coach : 


wards. ‘‘Give us.your bless- 
ing ; we're going to elope.”’ 

Nannie’s mother appeared, 
worried and anxious. Worn 
out with the tare of an al-. 
ways sickly family, she had 
little resistance to offer toher 
sister’s brisk, authoritative 
ways. Now she could only 
quaver a troubled, **What~- 
ever do you mean, Nancy ?”’ 

“I mean I am going tosteal 
Nannie and take her home 
with me.”’ 

**Oh, 1 would never dare let 
her. She hasn’t been out of 
this room for three weeks. If 
she should catch cold now—’’ 

‘*But she isn’t going to 
catch cold. It’s as warm as 
wax out-of-doors. All she 
needs is to be fattened up on 
some of this fresh air and 
sunshine. ’”’ 

In/spite of Mrs, Edwards’s 
protests Aunt Nancy began to 
colleet what would be needed 
for the trip. ‘‘Don’t worry, 
Ella,’’ she went on, “‘I’ll re- 
turn her better than new, and 
it’ll give you a little rest, as 
well. Yow have your hands 





and we shall never meet again. | 
Good-night!”..... - 3 
Many men have never | 
foot in a schoolhouse since § 
their boyhood. They now 
that their taxes support the 
schools, but they do not kne 
whether the schoolhouse fs 
a sanitary condition, or wheth- - 
er their children are receiv 
the best course of instruc” 
tion. Are you that sort of a 
father ? 


Chautauquas are a boon, not © 
only to the towns in which the ey 
are held, but also to thé sure 
rounding neighborhoods; for 
since they have automobil 7 
many farmers now come: a 
their families from. ten: oF” 
twenty miles away and enjoy 
the valuable lectures and f 
music provided, receive many 
good ideas, meet old friend is 
and make new ones. 3 


It is cruel to speak to 4 
child of any personal defe 
it may have unless it -is:¢ 
that can be remedied by 
tention. Such references on 
intensify the defect _by cr 
ing a consciousness that ref 
ders the defect more eonspi 
uous by the effort to hide f 
and makes an impression © 
the child’s mind out of: a 


a 





more than full-withthe other - 
children. Set fix 90 See aiid 


some milk for— 





portion ‘ t6 - its: cause. - 
many an unhappy hour is 
- that might have beehsp 
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Y old standby—Sloan’s Liniment/.._Al- OU have constantly helped relieve the 

‘ ways handy, always willing, always after-effects of exposure, the sharp pains 

‘ faithful! In ‘the thirty-eight years of sciatica, the dull aches of lumbago, the 

we've known each other, not once have you myscies 80 often made sore by toil and strain, 
failed to relievemy rheumatictwinges! And I’vé < the joint-stiffness from over-exertion. 


had many of them to test my confidence in you. 
: ' And you’ve performed your work so econom- 


Way back there in the old days when we first ically, so cleanly—never any poultice or plaster 
became friends, I remember how you proved  mussiness or stained: skin. No wonder I al- 
yourself by penetrating without rubbing to the 


oer : ways keep you handy where, at the first sign 
sore spot, relieving the congestion and promot- SF a! jMbaentte-teninteok pein ox ache, 1 call.on 
ing blessed relief. ; 


: “¢ te ‘e’ -you-and you promptly. come to my relief! 
You haven’t faltered; Sloan’s Liniment—not: I’m proud of the fact that we are known as 
once during the years that have intervened. Old Friends! 
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The Hot Lunch for Rural Schools 


[sts 8 ge eee pe 


whi that many country- 
distances to 


dwelling children go long di 
schoo). As this necessitates long ab- 
sences from home, the need for a warm 
and wholesome lunch is greatly increased. 
Wherever a warm food has been added 
to the noon lunch at school parents and 
teachers have seen good results. Great- 
er interest in school work, better grades, 
better health, and less need of 
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parents or purchased with money raised 
or contributed for the purpose. One 
plan that has worked well is for each 
child to bring from home his share of 
the food as the teacher directs ;.the ap- 
portionment should be as uniform as 
possible. The menus should be made 
out beforehand, and written on the black- 
board for children to copy and take 
home. This will help the mothers to 
plan and prepare the things which are 


dishes within the possibilities of a one- 
room school. The food brought from 
home should include brown, rye or white 
bread and butter sandwiches; fresh, 
dried or cooked fruits, small glasses of 
jelly, cup custards, sweet chocolate and 
e-made candy, the choice depending 
upon the dish which is to be served at 

school. 
The following menus are su tive : 
Cocoa, bread and butter wiches, 
apple. Baked beans, brown 





discipline, particularly in the 
latter part of the day, are im- 
mediate results. 

The equi t for the school 
lunch can be made as simple 
as possible. An oil-stove, a 
few cooking utensils and a 
closet will be needed; the 
closet can be made out of a 


dry-goods box, if y 
Tuddhers akdgueiin have wade 
fireless cookers under the di- 
rection of home demonstration 
agents, and at one school the 
boys made the kitchen table. 
Each child provides his own 
dishes. 

It is not expected that a fuil 





bread and butter, dried fruit 
sauce. Cream of bean som, : 
squares of toasted bread 
crackers, cookies. Vegetable 
soup, raisins, dry or stewed, 
bread and butter. Shepherd’s 
pie, home-made rolls, baked | 
apple or stewed prunes. Riée | q 
cooked in skim-milk, raisins, — 
crackers. Baked potatoes and — 
butter, rye bread and butter, — 

~ i sauce, a small piece of — 


At the close of the forenoon — 
session, the children are - 9 
missed to wash their hands and — 

: egore d for the midday meal. — 
committee in charge lays — 













meal is to be prepared at 
school. It is sufficient to sup- 
plement the luncheon brought 
from home with one, or per- 
haps two hot foods. Cocoa, soup, rice, 
macaroni, s and an occasional 
egg dish are easily pre oe 
requiring more preparation or longer 
cooking, such as ed beans, hot pot 
and meat stews, can be prepared at 
home and reheated at 

With the teacher acting.as club leader, 
the members are divi into groups as 
follows: Group 1 will plan meals, order 
— and keep accounts. Group 2 
will prepare meals. Group 3 will serve, 
wash dishes and see that the room is 
left in order. Change the groups from 
time to time, so that the chi can 
have opportunities to serve in the 
various ities. 
Supplies are either furnished by the 





Photograph, States Relation Service the 


With everything and everybody in place, the hot dish which 


rounds out the school lunch is quickly served 


to be put into the lunch box each day. 

The older girls, under supervision of 
the teacher, can assist in preparing the 
lunch. Recipes should be given out be- 
forehand to be discussed and tried at 
home. Cooking at school invariably en- 
courages the girls to do more of this 
work, for wherever the mother and 
teacher cooperate the results have been 
satisfactory, and the aid to the over- 
worked mother is apparent. 

Hot cocoa, cream or vegetable soup, 
steamed rice and milk, i 
baked or creamed potatoes, scrambled 
or creamed eggs, baked beans, to 
or fish chowder, cottage or shepherd’s 
pie, meat stew, apple Betty, apple tapi-. 
oca and rice pudding are nourishing 








places, the desks be 
used in place of tables. 


child will require two ; 
napkins, one to be ; 
the desk, the other folded neatly at th 
left side. Plates, cups and silver af 
also placed in position, and when every 
thing is ready the children are calles 
form in line and march in, each one 
ing his own place. The committee 
"In additi to the training in 

n ition dom 
science afforded by the serving of a 
lunch, the teacher will find many opr 
tunities for teaching table manners ai 
many of the little courtesies that m 
social intercourse pleasant. These ai 
valuable assets, too, more easily acquirel 
by children than by adults. appy th 
children in whom training of this 
has been combined with the effort 
secure a sound mind and body. FS 


































































Homely Wrinkles 


Science is a first-rate piece of furni- 
ture for a man’s upper chamber, 
if he has common sense on the 
ground floor. 0. W. Holmes. 


RY some elderberries to feed to the 
birds during the winter months. 
eae ton the edges 
of fruit jars before rome s on lids will 
keep mold from forming on the fruit. 


Drive one more nail into the board that 
holds the swing shelf up, if you have 
loaded the shelf heavily. It may save 
a drop in canned goods. 

An old teapot is one of the best things 
to use for putting paraffin on glasses of 
jelly. After using set the teapot away, 
and it will be ready for future use. 


Fingers will not be burned or stained 
if when straining hot jelly you stretch 
the cloth across top of a deep vessel 
and fasten the cloth with spring clothes- 
Pour the juice into the cloth and 

t it drain through. 

When covering jellies or jams with 
melted paraffin, turn the giass so the 

will run up the sides of the 
tumbler a little way. Otherwise, as it 
hardens, it may draw away from the 
sides and leave the jelly exposed. 


ace large dishpan of boiling” wate 
sees pees , put a handful of 


small pebbles in the bottom and upon 
these set your preserving kettle, which 
should be covered closely. Very little 
stirring of the contents will be required 
as it is impossible for the fruit to burn. 

the water boiling until the desired 
result is obtained. 


How To Do Things 


After supper the farmer rests, 
The apples are pared, the paper 





read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without, the crickets ceaseless song 
Makes shritl the silence all night 


long: 

The housewife’s hand has turned 
the lock ; 

Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock 

As the household sinks to deep 
repose. 


WEET peppers shdtild be skinned be- 
fore using for seasoning. The skin 
peels off easily if the peppers are drop- 
for a moment into boiling water or 
eated in the oven. 
cider sweet by putting grated 
horseradish, a tatileanoontal toa gallon 
of juice, into the cider while it is fresh; 
then itup tight. The horseradish 
gives a tang. R. N. 
Frankfurter sausages are popular cooked 
thus: Pare large potatoes, and with an 
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mae corer make a tunnel through 
and draw a sausage th the tun 
Put into a baking pan with a slice 
fat salt pork or bacon over each pota 
pepper lightly and bake until the po 
toes are done, basting occasionally with 
the drippings and a little hot water. 
prio cookies — for school oF 
ful of sugar camanell with fot 
mfuls of butter, two eg 
four tablespoonfuls of milk, one cupfi 
finely chopped peanuts, one heapin 
ves 5 1 of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
baking-powder. Drop from a teaspa 
on buttered paper and place two haliig 
peanuts on each. Bake in a slow oven, 


Corn which is too old to boil wilt m 
good chowder. Cut the corn from 
ears and put it, along with six potate 
an onion, and a sweet pepper, th 
food chopper. Brown two tablespc 
fuls of chopped meat in a little fat, 
a areas seh of flour, then the mine 

etables, a teaspoonful of salt and 
saltspoonful of pepper. Barely ce 
with boiling water, or stock in 
meat has been boiled, and simmer g 
for an hour ; then add a cupful « 
and bring to a boil.. Serve hot. ql 

Mint apple jelly: Steep a ecupful: 
mint leaves for one hour in a cupful | 
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hot water (don’t boil), then 
aitiok aanind und onal 
water to keep them from sticking 
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Any of these wonderful bargains veel for onl y $1 now. Sensational, low prices 
—30 days’ free trial—balance on easy credit terms. If not satisfied, return "goods. We 
refund your money and pay transportation both ways. You don’t risk a penny, for 
you see just what the goods are ators you decide. Order now while these bargain 
prices hold good. If you don’t order, send for our big Bargain Catalog—your guide 
te economical buying on the fam 
ous Hartman easy payment plan. 
Post card Brings it free. 
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True Value in Hosiery is Measured 
by the Extra Wear it Gives 


It is one thing to get good looking hosiery—and quite another 
to get hosiery with long-wearing value. You get both when you 
buy Durable-DURHAM. To know the true value of this hosiery 
is to save on your stocking expense. Money is saved with fewer 
new pairs to buy—and the trouble of darning is avoided. 

Durable-DURHAM wears longer because it is made stronger. 
The Durham dyes do not fade and the stockings keep a long 
lasting good appearance. Best of all, it is reasonably priced. And 
meets every stocking need. Styles for men and women include 
all fashionable colors and come in all weights from the lightest 
lisle to the thick, warm, fleecy lined hosiery for winter wear. 


DURABLE _ 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


POR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Every pair of Durable- DURHAM Hosiery is extra strongly re-.° 
inforced. The legs are full length, tops wide and elastic, soles and 
toes are smooth, seamless and even. Sizes are accurately marked. 

Look for the trade-mark ticket attached to each pair. You 
should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any deal- 
er's. If you do not findit, please write our sales office, 88 Leonard 
Street, New York, giving us the name of your’ dealer. : 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 8 Leonard Street New York 


Furnace Heat $65.00 


The Doylair gives better heat than a furnace, costs noth- 
ing to ins eye up less room and burns less fuel than 
a stove. It heats six-or seven rooms thoroughiy, warms 

floors, requires attention but once in twelve or twenty- 
cuite it at the Kind heat — chwags 
‘es you ve 
winter and spring, with less fuel and 
kk possible, R 
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kettle. Add a teaspoonful of the extract 
of mint to one cupful of apple juice — 
(strained), allowinga poundofsugarto | . 
a pint of the juice. Cook for about | i 
twenty minutes, thén pour into moldsor jf 
glasses. This makes aclear, delicately | | 











































colored jelly, very pleasingtotheeyeand | 4 
most appetizing with a roast of meat. 1 I 
Tomato chowder makesa mealinitself: | 8 
Dice salt pork to make four tablespoon- P 
fuls ; put into a hot frying-pan ; brown v 
with it two chopped onions. Add aquart | 3! 
of boiling water, a quarter of a | Ww 
cupful of rice, a quart of canned or — p 
freshly stewed tomatoes, twoteaspoon- | 4321 
fuls of salt and a sprinkle of red pepper f  ¥Y¢ 
or paprika. Cover and let cook slow = th 
for an hour, or until the rice is soft. If fF ti 
not quite thick enough addatablespoon- fF  pé 
ful of cornstarch, mixed with water, [| 
and stir until the cornstarch is cooked. as 
Macaroni with minced ham affords an | th 
opportunity to use left-overs. To one’ | of 
cupful of macaroni, use a cupful of fF © 
minced cooked ham, a_cupfal of corn* 9 &t 
(canned, fresh or left-over cooked ; aa we 
half a cupful of bread-crumbs, one fF 
tablespoonful butter or buttersubstitute, jf - ad 
salt and pepper. Cook the macaroni im § Wi 
a large amount of boiling salted water,’ — 0° 
drain and rinse in cold water. e | tle 
macaroni, ham and corn in alternate § the 
layers in baking dish, cover with thé’ § 0? 
crumbs mixed with the butter, andbake’ § 84 
in a hot oven until brown. _ se 
Serve cucumber loaf with hot or cold, © vin 
roast meats. ~The loaf is made thusy, § of | 








Into two cupfuls of boiling water turn. 
six pepper corns, a blade of mace, one-) 
half of a bay leaf, one-half teaspoonful 
of celery salt and a slice of onion; s j 
twenty minutes’; drain and add to the, — 
liquid three-fourths of a box of gelatin 


dissolved in a little cold water; s 
and add four tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 


we 


Cover the bottom of a mold to the dope, 2 

of a half_ inch with the mixture, adda § Pe! 
layer of sliced cucumbers and. repeatthé — vad. 
layers until the dish is full.. Serve very ~ " 
cold on a bed of watercress. . — 


Heavenly jam is all that the name im# § with 
plies. It calls for five pounds of Cony 9 
cord grapes, four large oranges, on@ 9 
pound .of séedless raisins, four pow 
of sugar. Wash the grapes thoroughly 
Remove the pulp from the sking, rouge 










the skins. Heat the pulp and run through 
a sieve to remove the seeds. Wash the) § 
oranges. Pare the skin very thin and § 
ind it in a meat-grinder. . Take 
the juice of the oranges. Chop the, 
raisins fine or run them through a meat, 
grinder. Put the grape skins, the grape, 
pulp, orange juice, ground orange skin, 
chopped raisins and sugar together in® 
granite pan, and let the mixture cook 
slowly until a sirup is formed. Be sw 
that the grape skins are well cooke 
Chopped nuts may be added to the i 
grolhete, if desired. Put in jelly glasse 
and cover with paraffin. 


String beans a la Dixieland: Use two” 
and a half pounds crisp beans, strung 
and broken into inch lengths ; half 
en very fat salt pork (not jowl) 

alf a teaspoonful salt ; pepper to tast 
Put beans, pork and salt into a cooking 
vessel, cover well with water 
cold), and cover vessel with a lid. 
beans boil rapidly for one hour and & 
half, then boil slowly for two or tt 
hours longer, renewing the water 
that the beans will always be covered 
At the last, let the water boil down to® 
thin brown gravy an inch or more 1 
depth. It improves the flavor of thi 
beans to set them off the fire tw onty 
minutes before the meal and allow thet 
to steam, closely covered. To se 
turn out on a platter, or shallow v 
table dish, ng gravy over the be 
cut the pork into neat slices and 
over top, of beans, peppering all 
Serve with corn bread. 
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Points on Pickling 


NAS leaves prevent fer- 
mentation just.as well as horserad- 
ish and can be used with pickles when 
horseradish is not available. A few 
leaves in a quart jar will be sufficient. 


Make sweet crab-apple pickles thus: 
Place alternate layers of crab-apples and 
sugar in a new stone jar, using four 
pounds of sugar for six pounds of fruit, 
with a few whole cloves and a. little 
stick cinnamon in each layer.. Cover 
with vinegar, using one pint for six 
pounds of fruit. Set the jar in the oven 
and bake slowly. Do this on a day when 
you have a steady fire going, and let 
the pickles bake slowly and steadily un- 
tildone. They should be almost trans- 
parent, and are delicious. ELL. L. 


Cucumber pickles: Gather cucumbers 
as they reach the desired size and put 
them into a clean stone jar, with a layer 
of salt in the bottom and enough salt to 
cover them on top. Add a little water 
at first to start the brine, and put a 
weight on top to keep the cucumbers 
under. As you add more cucumbers, 
add salt also to cover them. When you 
wish to use the cucumbers, take them 
out and put them into a preserving ket- 
tle with cabbage leaves over and among 
them. Cover with cold water, and set 
on the stove where they will nearly 
scald, but not boil. Allow them to cool 
over night, or until they are as fresh as 
you like them, then pack into jars, ad- 
ding some little red peppers and pieces 


. of horseradish. Boil wig good strong 


cider vinegar to cover t 
over them while hot. 


To preserve string beans in brine, select 
half-grown, thick-hulled beans, string 
and break them into pieces. Boil for ex- 
actly one hour in clear water to which 
is added a pinch of salt, as if preparing 
them for the table. Drain and when 
perfectly cold, pack the beans into an 
earthenware jar. For the brine: Add 
two and one-half pints of salt to each 
gallon of clear cold water. Pour this 
over the beans and weight them down 
with a heavy plate. e brine must 
completely cover the beans at all times. 
More beans and more brine (both pre- 
pared as directed above) can be added 
as the beans are procured. Cover the 
jar with a cloth to keep out dust, and 
set in cool place, but not where the con- 
tents would freeze. 


To prepare salted beans for the table, 
drain out of brine as many as you wish 


em and pour 


4 to use, cover to a depth of three inches 

- with boiling water, to which has been 

~ added ee teaspoonful of soda, 
t 


to remove the sour taste. Let the beans 
stand in this water over night or until 
the water cools; pour off and add the 


7 same quantity of boiling water the sec- 


ond time, omitting the soda. Let this 
cool and pour off, then put the beans on 
to cook just as if freshly picked from 
the garden, omitting the salt. 


Burst cabbage heads can be* made into 
sauerkraut for fall use. If the kraut is 
properly made and put in a warm place 
to ferment, it will be ready to use in ten 


‘days. Cut the cabbage coarser than for 


slaw and pack in a clean, sweet barrel 
or keg, vv salt in the bottom of 
the vessel, then a layer of cabbage, then 


_ one of salt. Pound and bruise the cab- 


bage until the juice of the cabbage 
mixes with the salt. Add more layers 


of cabbage and salt, es each layer 
Until the vessel is full. Cover with oa 


e leaves, and over’this place a clean 
board, with a ange * weight to press it 
down, and cause the juice to ine and 






oer it. If the sauerkraut is wanted 





tor winter use, keep in a cool place but 


not allow it to freeze. Before cook- 
wash it through several waters and 
0k slowly with a piece of pork. 
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Be sure it is there! 


The label shown in reduced size below appears on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums. Back of this label are 68 years of leader- 
ship, the reasons for which are to be found in the quality of the prod- 
uct. The Blabon label means genuine linoleum ; it means wearing 
quality; it means artistic quality. And we stand behind it with 
a positive guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for Blabon’s; look for 
the label. 

Important Notice:—Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 
paper base are ;.<t linoleum. Such felt paper products have a black 
interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Established 68 years, Philadelphia 


UNartLingleums 


‘My WADE Saws Four Cords an Hour' 





“The Wade is certainly the °s friend. I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
walk cau Weae.gredes ake I bought it.” —- Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon. 
Why break your back sawing wood b 
ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw i 
thecost! simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size, Av 
of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use, not 
sawing wood, the 4 h. p, engine will operate other light machinery. 








Farm With Your Ford 
and Do 2 Days’ Work in 1 


The Adapto-Tractor is teed not to injure your Fordear, Write for 
“een circular, ae our Phe Bas yg Accessories. 


S TWO WHEEL TRAIL Bae-TINES AND TUBES 
Write for our Auto | TRUCK ATTACHMENTS FOR FORDS 
Accessory Catalog THE GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept.J, GENEVA, OHIO 
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the Symphonic Piano, the 
one can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND. Write now fer 
your Catalog 


















instruments im actual colors. Please state whether interested in 


ic Player Piano (which aay- 


Buffalo, W. Y. 


Ltthitt Cie desk Pri 919, 





Send shoes On apraova. I will pay only $4.23 on arrival. 
(] Rich Dark Tan, Low Heel [1] Rich Dark Tan, High Heel 
LD White Buckskin, Low Heel (1 White Buckskin, High Heel 
(Dull Bleck Kid, Low Heel () Dull Black Kid, High heel 
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New Designs for the Home Dressmaker 


GOOD style to be made of one ma- 
terial or a combination of two is 
shown in pattern No. 2729. The 

shapely collar, euffs and the belt 
are trimmed with braid. 

Dress No. 2950 will also lend itself to 
e combination of materials and while 
mye = or heavy cottons are used for 
Fem meng rec should be made of net, 
Georgette crépe, or any soft material. 

gga form the only trimming. 


An equally a in ook mer 


sa’ bios ‘poplin, it. 0. 2928. Deve 
in blue a aaa tee 
as an g and a little hand em- 


broidery. The cuff on the skirt may 
be omitted. 

A practical housedress with reversible 
fronts is shown in No. 2962 and can be 
made of any sturdy washable material. 

Apron No. 2961 is ‘‘ different ’’ in cut 
and will rrucker, to many. It can be made 
of seersuc — per- 


” Slip-on "’ blouses grow in popularity 
and No. 2949 is sure to become a favor- 
ite. Developed in crépe de chine, the 
collar is trimmed with buttons and simu- 
lated buttonholes and a little hand em- 
broidery 


finishes the neck. Any of the. 


waist materials will do for this model. 

Growing girls will look well in dresses 
made by pattern No. 2966, with its pret- 
tily shaped neck, full blouse and tunic. 



























2596. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 


16, 18, 20 years. 


2729. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


46 inches bust 


measure. 
2949. Ladies’ Waist. Tsizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


4% inches bust measure. 


2950. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes : 


16, 18, 20 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and. 
under garments give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and b ' 
measure ; for skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give 
breast measurement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the p 
child of six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of 
years who will measure only twenty-four inches. 








2928. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 


In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 


Appropriate alike for wool or cotton fab- 
rics, one material or a eombination of 
two could be used. 

A simple dress for school wear is pic- 
tured in No. 2955 to be made of plain, 
checked or plaid materials. These mate- 
rials would also do for the t little 
dress shown in No. 2596 with its round 
collar and cuffs made of a contrasting 
fabric. 

A dainty little one is shown in pat- 
tern No. 2945, the edges to be finished 
with beading, piping . or stitching, the 
skirt portion to be shirred or smocked. 
The guimpe can be made of the same 
or a contrasting fabric. 

The roomy pockets in suit No. 2942 
will appeal to all small boys. The suit 
can be made of linen, chambray, linene 
or seersucker and small portions of two 
materials were combined in the one 
illustrated. 

To cut laces economically, stitch twice 
across on the machine, about a third of 
an inch apart, once on either side of the 
line to be cut. When cut between these 
two rows the ends are strengthened so 
that a neat hem or join is possible, and 
there is neither stretching nor fraying. 

Before you seal and send off your pat- 
tern order, please read it over carefully. 
The omission of the size or number of 
the pattern wanted causes delay in filling 
your order and much correspondence. 
















. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
2955. Girls’ Dtess. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 


2962. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 3d 3, 8, A 


42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 
2942. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
2945. Girls” Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 





2961. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 82-34; me- 
dium, 36-38; larwe, 40-42; extra large, 






4% inches bust measure. 











Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents eac® § 
postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Fall and Winter 1919-1920 C pe 
log containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of t 


stitches used by dressmakers. Our 
25 cents. 


booklet, ‘ ‘ Dressmaking 
THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Adv. 





Self-Taught,”’ postpaid, to any 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


f bao me what to do for very oily hair 
when I have not time for a regular 
shampoo. Straightlocks. 


To make the hair look fluffy without givin 
it a regular shampoo, separate the hair whic 
—_ around the edge of the scalp and let it 

g, fastening the rest of the hair in a knot 
on top of the head. Then rub briskly around 
the edge of the scalp with a cloth dipped in 
hot water, using a little soap. Wipe off the 
soapy water with a cloth dipped in clear water, 
hot at first, and cooling gradually. You can 
also improve the appearance of the hair by 
sprinkling it with powdered orris-root, brush- 
ing the powder out with a stiff brush. 


Please tell me how to fix a mirror that 
is spotted and scaly looking. Indiana. 

If a mirror is spotted or blurred over the 
entire surface, resilvering will be necessary. 
If the defects occur only in spots, there are 
several ways in which you can improve its 
ap ce. Take out the wooden back, dust 
an bo off the silvered side quickly and 
carefully with a cloth wrung out of hot water. 
a banged and thoroughly by patting with 
soft, hot towels. If there are scratches, paint 
them over with silver paint, which can be 
purchased wherever artists’ materials are sold; 
or back the scratches with tin-foil. Blurs or 
spots should be marked with a clean outline, 
the space moistened with alcohol, then scraped, 
wi clean and painted with silver paint or 
backed with tin-foil. Cut the tin-foil some- 
what larger than the space that is to be re- 
paired and fasten it at the corners or edges 
with white glue. 


Please give directions for making a rug 
out of small pieces of Brussels carpet. 
Thrifty Ways. 

Cut the carpet into strips three inches in 
width, then ravel, rejecting the linen founda- 
tion threads and saving those of crimped 
woolen yarn. The woolen threads should be 
of uniform length. With a pair of the largest 
size steel knitting-needles (or a similar size 
in wood or celluloid) and a ball of cotton car- 
pet yarn, cast on ten stitches and knit two 
rows for the beginning. In the next row, la 
a thread of the wool across the needles, wit 
every other stitch. After knitting the stitch, 
take the end of wool which shows upon the 
wrong side, and turn it toward the right side, 
knitting a stitch to secure it. Then put in 
another thread of wool and repeat the process. 
The back of the strips will have an appear- 
ance somewhat like that of body Brussels car- 
pet, while the front will resemble thick, long- 
napped’plush. Make strips the desired length 
ond when all are finished they must be sewed 
together on the wrong side. It is only for 
convenience that they are knitted in strips— 
the rug, as a whole, would be very cumber- 
some and unwieldy to handle. 


Please suggest some new contests for a 

‘*Freshman Frolic’’ to be given by the 

sophomores, shortly after ange, opens. 
Two Co-Eds. 

Intelligence tests are amusing and interest- 
ing but should be interspersed with games. For 
test No. 1, distribute paper and pencils and 
have some one read the following paragraph, 
slowly and distinctly: 

“It is eable to witness the un lleled 
ecstacy of two harassed lers endeavori 
to gauge the symmetry of two peeled pears.” 
As the sentence contains many of the real 
puzzlers of the spelling book, it will be in- 
teresting to see how many of the words will 
be correctly spelled. 

Test No. 2: Write the following words, one 
under the other, down the left side of a strip 
of paper: Rich, summer, out, dark, new, weak, 
front, come, good, love, male, after, tall, north, 
above, open, sour, sick. Distribute the papers 
and explain that at a given signal the word 
that means just the opposite to each word in 
the column is to be written in a correspondi 
column. The writer then signs his name an 
deposits the paper on a le. The leader 
numbers the papers as they are handed in and 
the first person handing a correct list is 
the winner. 

Distribute typewritten copies of test No. 3, 
and form the company into small groups, with 
a leader for each group, the leader to note the 
time taken for filling out each paper. Here 
is the test: 

With your pencil make a dot over any one of 
these letters, F G H I J, and a comma after 
the est of these three words, bey. mother, 
girl. en, if Christmas comes March, 
make a cross right here... ., but if not, pass 





> 
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Film on Teeth 
Is What Discolors— 
Not the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of Teeth Are 
Wrecked by It 


f Beard slimy film which you feel with your tongue is the 
major tooth destroyer. It causes most tooth troubles. 


It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The tooth brush 
does not end it. The ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve 
it. So millions find that teeth discolor and decay despite 
their daily brushing. 

The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So brushing does not save the 
teeth if it leaves that film around them. 

After years of searching, dental science has found a way 
to combat film. For daily use it is embodied in a dentifrice’ 


called Pepsodent. 


Four years have been spent in clinical and laboratory 
tests. Now leading dentists everywhere are urging its con- 
stant use. And we supply a 10-Day Tube to anyone who 
asks. Thus countless homes have now come to employ 
this scientific dentifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 
Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send the 


coupon for it. Then note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. You will be amazed 
at these ten-day results. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

But pepsin alone won't do. It must be activated, and 

e usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed impossible. 

Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless acti- 
vating method. Because of patents it is found in Pepsodent 
alone. 

For your own sake and your children’s sake we urge im- 
mediatetrial. Compare the results with your present methods. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Send the Coupon for a Ten-Day Tube Free 
a THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 658, 

10 Day Tube 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 
Note how clean the teeth feel Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth 8 Name... o..c-cccssecsccssesssesneensvesiessess unpnnnenenrensenesnnenenge 
whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. : Pabieah si isi8 55 5 sitciedit tilt ane, 
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QRE-than 76,000 buildings, of every 

type of construction, are now being 
heated by the CALORIC. Some are new 
buildings. Some are old. Some have one 
room and some have eighteen. But the 
CALORIC heats them 
all—unifarmly, thor- 
oughly and at -very 
small! cost. 
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for new, the CALORIC with its one register, 
is the most economical of all installations. 
_All of its heat rises straight up from 
the —firepot with no waste radiation into 
‘bubement or: walls. ‘Thus the CALORIC 
saves: from 35% to 50% 

of the -fuel- that other 
heating systems require. 
So now thousands 


There is nothing Po ere mo a re who never before haye 


mysterious about the 
CALORIC method of heating. It is perfectly 
simple and thoroughly practical. And be- 
cause there is no need of remodeling -old 
buildings, or of costly piping arrangements 


Perfect Heating 
Guaranteed 


HE CALORIC is guaranteed to -heat 

your building to an average temperature 
of 70 degrees in the coldest weather. The 
Monitor Stove Company of Cincinnati, 
backed by one hundred years of heating 
experience, gives this guarantee with every 
CALORIC installed: If your CALORIC 
does not absolutely fulfill these claims, it is 
taken out, every trace of the iastallation 
removed, and every cent of your money 
refunded. 


The Monitor Stove Co. 
‘“*The Moniter Family’’ 
In Business One Hundred Years 





known what- winter- 
time .comfort ‘was, can’. have © this- better 


~ heating.- They can .énjoy the comfort of 


even, healthful temperatures and of. moist, 
balmy ait in every room. 


Get The Pinwte” 
Today 


HERE i is a CALORIC dealer in ‘almost 
every town. See yours at once, or write 
us direct for detailed information. 

When such concerns as the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Endicott Johnson Shoe Co—and 
dozens’ more with unlimited money and 
facilities for making the most exacting in- 
vestigations—decide on the CALORIC, the 
conclusion is obvious :-. This Is The Heating 
System ForYour Home—For You / 


See The CALORIC at State and County Fairs 


6 et” Cincinnati O. 


CALORIC Warehouses In 
Principal Cities 











i You's ‘Nation's Capital 
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Ber ils the bil without emptying the purse it costs but $1 a year. Tf you 
wantto keep posted on whatis going on inthe world, at the leastexpense 


le ts ns 
is ble, entertaining, wholesome, the 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. Send ‘USeto show that you might 
The 15c does not repay us, but we are 





of time or money, this is your means. [f you want a paperin —— 
the Pathfinder is 


Mh weap yn = pe bg Bir ef FE 
suc. “The: we sen nmder on pro ion 
Pathfinder, Box 41, Washington, D. 


tolavestin acw friends. 
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HERE’S YOUR CHA 


BUSH te vor mone 
BU a MOTOR OO. Bash’ Temple, Chioase. file. 




















along to the next .question, and — = where 
the sun rises ....... ... --- - If you be- 
lieve that Edison discovered Jats Es cross 
out what you just wrote, but if it was some 
one else, put in a number to complete this 
sentence: “A horse has........ feet.” 

Write yes, no matter whether China is in 
Africn op. mets... .66. ; and then give a 
wrong answer to this question: How many 
days are there in the week?”........ 
Write any letter except g just after this com- 

erp and then write zo if 2x5=10 
Se ee Now, if Tuesday comes after Mon- 
day, make two crosses here........ ; but if 
not, make a circle here...... -- or else a 


crosses between these two names of boys: 
George ........ Henry. Notice these two 
namibeas: 3,5. If iron is heavier than water, 
write the er number here........, but 
if iron is lighter write the smaller number 
here .)...... . Show by a cross when 
nights are longer; in summer?........ in 
WINE To's «r00 he Give the correct answer to 
this question: “Does water run up hill?” 
kel» sind and repeat your answer here ........ 
Do nothing here (6+7=...... ), unless you 
skipped the preceding question ; but write the 
first letter of your first name and the last let- 
ter of your last name at the end of this line ; 
The test above takes the average adult 125 
seconds. Fifty per cent of the average edu- 
cated adults come somewhere between 100 
seconds and 150 seconds. To take less than 
100 seconds is to be in the superior twenty- 
five per cent. To take more than 150 seconds 
is‘to be in the poorest twenty-five per cent. 
If people are divided into Excellent, Good, 
Fair and Poor, Excellent will be anything less 
than 100 seconds; 100 to 125 will be Good; 125 
to 150 will be Fair, while over 150 will be Poor. 
(Tésts No. 2and 3 from American Magazine.) 
AUNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a a self- 


addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 


a 


The Fresh Air Cure 


{Continued from page 74] 


we will send for your mother and the children 
to come and spend the day. She’s always been 
afraid to let any of you have any fresh air, 
but when she sees what it does for you she 
will change her mind. Your father has paid 
out eno in doctors’ bills to build several 
porches like this—and you never will want to 
sleep indoors again, winter or summer. You 
know we always slept out before we came 
here, and we just loved it in winter, too. One 
learns something wonderful with ae! ag 

When you get to hob-nobbing with i 
and the trees arid the stars, little worries 
don’t amount to much—and then you feel so 
well all the time that trifies don’t matter.” 
Under the new treatment Nannie fairly blos- 
somed. Dozens of fresh and quarts of rich, 
creamy milk added to unlimited 
made Nannie look truly like new. “To think that 
my own sister had been giving those children, 
and that poor, sick girl, separated milk! Of 
course she didn’t know what she was doing,” 
mused Aunt Nancy. Nannie discussed market 
——- and family secrets with the birds. 
he listened with her soul as “‘the little stars 
r.” For the first time in her life 

she to feel the music of the Psalms. 
“ There’s so much ‘ doing’ all the time 
I can’t bear to waste such a lot of it in sleep- 

ing—but I just — _— ya she confided. 

weeks rolled by, and ay one da 

her mother came, the four anid, 
narrow-chested younger They had a 
tubercular inheritance and Mrs. Edwards Sule 
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‘The Country Boy and Girl” 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








A Peep Into 


HE pale band of light that can be seen 

extending across the sky on a night that 

is both dark and clear is indeed a won- 

derful region when one has had a glimpse 
at its beauty. To the naked eye it holds its 
secrets tightly and reveals nothing 


the Milky Way—s, LATIMER J. WILSON 


tain direction through the universe, and that 
it is ght | situated near the center of the 
great encircling band of the Milky Way. 
What is that which the eye catches toward 
the side of the field of view of the telescope ? 


a 


star ghosts this sparkling background of the 
Milky Way might easily be mistaken for a 
hantom illusion. The pho phic plate, 

owever, shows that it is.in very real. 
Exposed for hours at a time, the sensitive 
emulsion of the plate records the 





but the mere trace of a twinkling 
mass. A small telescope begins to 
give an idea of what the Milky Way 
really is. With it one can discern 
crowds of stars. There are stars of 
various colors shining upon a hazy, 
indistinguishable background. 

But look at the Milky Way 
through a large telescope! Then 
the actual splendor of the pearly 
gray band of light becomes known. 
Red stars, blue-white stars, suns 
that are orange or violet, suns that 
are so faint that no decided color 
can be assigned to them—all these 
crowd in curious festoons and gar- 
lands liké wonderful gems strung 
across the field of view. The eye 
looks at them and the mind wan- 
ders far out into the realm of the 
darkness. 

A large telescope shows all of 
these majestic suns, so many of 








faint images of stars too feeble to 
be seen with the more sensitive 
but more easily tired human eye. 
The eye of the camera is quite 
tireless compared with our own 
vision. The longer the camera 
looks at a faint object the more it 
sees, while quite the contrary is 
true of our own power of vision. 
We see almost at a glance all that 
we can see of a faint star, after the 
eye has rested in darkness and is 
keen for the faintest gleam. 

If the background of the sky 
were ss dark and our eyes 
were normal we might be able to 
detect stars about as faint as the 
eighth magnitude. Stars of the 
sixth are distinguished without 
optical aid. But here in the photo- 
graphs are stars below the nine- 
teenth degree of brightness. 





them that one would have no idea 
of trying to count them. One would 
as soon try to count the snowflakes passing a 
window in a snowstorm. The mind’s eye looks 
far out into space, and then turning backward 
beholds the earth’s sun shining as one of 
these stars of the Milky Way. It is true and 
strange that our sun is similar to those of the 
Milky Way. Like the stars of the Milky Way 
it is falling through space toward an unknown 
goal. All that man has learned of the sun’s 
motion is that as a star it is moving in a cer- 


Looking directly there the object vanishes as 
by magic. When the observer again looks 
sidewise in that direction there again is the 
queer sight. Seen out of the corner of the 
eye, where the more sensitive part of the 
retina catches the faintest gleams of light, 
the observer recognizes a great background 
of stars, suns too far away or too feeble in 
their light to be seen by the more used por- 
tion of the retina, Like a great crowd of 


It is peaneel that no eye will 
ever loo a at these faintest 
of stars even through the most 
powerful of telescopes. They are evidently 
far beyond the great stellar mass which can 
be glimpsed as a background of stars. They 
are at the very limit of the universe as far as 
our knowledge is concerned. With larger 
telescopes and more sensitive plates peoeee 
human knowledge will penetrate farther into 
the Milky Way ; but direct vision will scarcely 
go much Bian its present limit. As itis, this 
mass of stars fills one with awe and wonder. 


Things To Make with Clothes-Pins 


OU may think that aclothes-pin is only a 

clothes-pin, and nothing more, but there 

is much to learn about the homely wooden 

clothes-pins and the many other uses for 
them besides suspending clothes from a line. 
If you have noticed them on the ground about 
the clothes-line you have discovered that a 
great many of them split. This is because the 
manufacturers haven’t learned the simple way 
to prevent this. Look at Ain sketch No. 1. 
The end of the groove is cut square. The 
split comes with pressure from either corner 
as the little arrow shows. Now take a small 
rat-tail wood rasp or coarse file and file that 
end rounding as you see in sketch No. 2. The 
tendency to split with pressure comes at the 
apex of the curve and that is too wide and 
strong to split off. If you haven’t time to 
round out all the square cuts to oval ones, 
drive alittle brad through as shown at No. 3. 
These methods will save hundreds of clothes- 
pins in a year. 

Do the pins refuse to hold the clothes on 
the line when there is a brisk wind? Then 
with a small three-cornered file make notches 
in. one side as at Din No. 4. This will hold 
the clothes firmly without crowding the pin 
down hard eno to split it. 

No. 5 is a handy thing for mother—a milk- 
bottle cleaner. It is difficult to get the inside 
ef milk bottles clean and they must not be 
returned dirty. To make the cleaner the 
round head of the elothes-pin is cut off, a 
notch is made at that end ‘and a handle put in 
and fastened firmly. All that is necessary is 
to stick the wash-cloth into the other end,, 
reach into the bottle with this arrangement 
and clean out the inside ina jiffy. 

A handy scraper is as shown in No. 6. 
For the windows a straight board with an edg- 
ing of rubber will do’ for the scraper part. or 
abit of rubber weather stripping will serve. 
For. a; sink Sage. He: 9. Sparen. awe of 
metal, board or batik 

Ordinary metal hooks will not serve in the 
kitchen for hanging up dish-cloths and dish- 
towels to dry, because the damp cloths soon 
rust the hooks, and become stained with rust. 


Use clothes-pins, as shown in No. 7. Fasten 
these to the strip from the back with serews. 
You can put one strip up by the sink, another 
by the stove or any other place. The wood is 
clean and will never rust or stain the cloths. 
No. 8 and No. 9 are methods for using 
clothes-pin ends for cover knobs, Knobs are 
continually coming off stewpan “ covers, 
teakettle covers and such things. First put 





a brad through the top of the clothes-pin 
as at No. 9. In No. 8 we see the cover slipped 
on next (at A), then an iron washer (at B) 
and then the end of the brad is “upset” or 
clinched to hold it. You can mend mother’s 
knobless pot covers in a minute in this manner, 

Sometimes in trying to remove the card- 
board cap from a milk bottle your hand slips, 
the cap is pushed in and you shower every- 
thing with milk, wasting the best of the top 
cream. To prevent this saw off the end of a 
clothes-pin, insert a wire nail; bend the tip at 
right angles as shown at.No. 10 and sharpen 
the point. With this you can easily hook out 
the obstinate milk-bottle cap. 

Ree oy cut off the top of a Cae gh a Make 
8 ht fine grooves across the flat cut-off 
end as shown at No, 11. Dip this in hot water, 
then in powdered pumice or any grit cleaner 
and rub it over your kitchen knives which 
need cleaning. is feeds just enough of the 
gritty cleanser and the wooden edges rub it 
in and the knives are cleaned in a jiffy. 

No. 12 showsa clothes-pin top tapered down 
so that it is handy as a temporary stopper for 
almost any bottle, especially for a bottle of 
ammonia or strong washing fluid which eats 
cork stoppers, 

No. 13 shows a clothesgpin top cut down to 
a thin edge. Put your cleaning cloth over this 
and “it “Wit reach ‘inte crevices of window- 
panes and such places and dig out the dust in 
@ moment. 

No. 14 is not for the kitchen, but the parlor- 
Cut off both ends of the clothes-pin, as shown, 
leaving a good holder. Stain this mahogany, 
or gild it, and use it for holding the piano 
musi¢-book open, or for holding any book that 
you are using. 





Boys and girls, this department is yours, 
A new dollar bill will be sent to the one 
who sends us-the best letter on “ What I 
would: like to see in our department,” 
Send by October 1 to The Country Boy and 








Girl, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Use 
HANSENS 


Dairy Preparations 


For cheese and butter makers at 
home, on the farm, they are the 
highest standard—just as they 
are with big, champion, prize 
winners in the largest creameries 
and cheese factories. 


The name HANSEN on dairy 
preparations is like ‘‘Sterling’’ 
on silver. 


Cheese and 


Butter Making 


is made simple and easy on the farm. 
You can have the finest butter and cheese 
if you use Hamsen’s Dairy Preparations. 


Use HANSEN’S Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color Tablets for home cheese 
making. 


HANSEN'S Junket Brand Buttermilk 
Tablets ripen cream for butter, and 
milk for cheese making in the ‘small 
dairy, and make delicious pure butter- 
milk at home. If you are not making 
butter and therefore do not have real 
buttermilk, you can make it from milk. 


HANSEN’S Danish Butter Color is a 
pure vegetable color (in handy bottles) 
used in finest butter. 


Ask-your general store or write direct to us. 


Free Booklet on 
Cheese Making 


An interesting, well illustrated booklet on 
cheese making by J. D. Frederiksen, free 
with an order for $1.00 worth of Rennet 
Tablets. Write for particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Falls, New York 
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You Are the Hope of the World 
Boys and girls, read this twice 


F we had all the boys and girls under fifteen 

years of age gathered together, we would 
have enough of them to — every man 
and woman in the United States six times 
over. Think of it ; six countries as large as ours 
and not a person over fifteen years of age! 

This crowd would have more than mere 
numbers; in it we would find the future edi- 
tors, authors, statesmen, doctors, lawyers, 
business men, school-teachers, ministers, 
farmers and mothers—the men and women 
upon whom the world will depend for its wel- 
fare in the coming fifty years. 

Of course, we would also find some of the 
criminals, scoundrels and rascals of tomorrow, 
who will do lots of things to annoy folks in 
the next fifty years, and give the newspapers 
news to print. 

What an interesting audience we would 
have gathered together, and all so young and 
full of fun! There would be 600,000,000 little 
folks in the whole crowd, but looking at them 
closely we should see some interesting faces. 
One-half of these boys and girls live in Asia 
and Africa where they do not have churches, 
Sunday-schools, day-schools and newspapers 
—not even soap, like we have. Think of it; 
the future of one-half of thie old world is in 
the hands of boys and girls who can not read 
or write in any language, and who have never 
been in a modern home. 

The boys and girls of South America are 
little better off ; ignorance, superstition, irre- 
ligion and immorality abound there. When 
we speak of Europe it is in hushed tones. 
Multitudes of the boys and girls of Europe 
have been sacrificed upon the altar of war. 

A very wise man wrote to the boys and girls 
of America recently, and said : .““ Boys and girls 
of America, you are the hope of the world.” 

Boys and girls of America, you are the hope 
of this old world. You have plenty to eat, 
while millions of boys and girls go to bed hun- 
gry each night. Many of them have never in 
their entire lives had a chance to sit down and 
eat a full meal of wholesome food. 

You have schools while millions of boys and 
girls live in darkness, in ignorance and super- 
stition. 

You have the Bible and a knowledge of 
Christian influence, while millions have 
neither. 

What are you going to do about it, boys and 
girls? That is the most important question 
any young person faces now. The world is 
waiting for your answer, boys and girls of 
America, for “‘ Youare the hope of the world.” 

Earle W. Gage. 


September Bird Work 


Schools reopen ; see that a Liberty Bell Bird 
Club is started in every one. Present the 
teacher with our bird pictures and pamphlets. 
Take bird walks and keep an accurate monthly 
migration chart. This is a good month to put 
up additional bird-houses. Is there a crow 
roost in your neighborhood? If so, write and 
tell us about it. e a study of the plumage 
of this year’s birds. Be enthusiastic and get 
others interested in bird work. 








| The’ Liberty Bell Bird Club 
| Motto: Protect Ouir Feathered Friends 


| Copy the pledge, sign your narhe and ad- 
eer enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 
us, and your name will be enrolled 
ond the ai button and po seg oe 
ie sent you. If a two-color Certifi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents. There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the aceueandhiet to to 
organize a bird club. 871,805 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 





| PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
| The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
| to study and protect all song and insectiv- 





Mellin’ 
Food 


Mellin’s Food is 
| really an assurance 
i of healthy, happy 
i childhood and ro- 

bust manhood, for 
proper feeding in 
infancy lays a foun- 
dation of good health 
upon which strong 
men are developed. 





Send for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food and our book, 
“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants.” 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 























| orousbirds, and do what I can for the club. 
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peneers 


Write for Free Hlasteated Guide Book, 
pA Gor To Diels 6 Tate. es sketch or 
‘nature ss hanoation. 














Reasonable Terms. Victor J, Evans & Co., 730 Ninth, Washington, 0, C. 
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want as many letters as possible. 
Tell your chums about this offer. 
All prize winners will be listed. 
About 3,000,000 folks will read 
what you have accomplished. 
Write only on one side of the 
paper. No letters will be re- 
turned,.Address, The Country Boy 
and: Girl; The Farm ‘Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. New, young folks, get busy. 





Clan Cedaiteiiton 


We found the plans of organiza- 
tion given in the .Wideawakes’ 
manual very effective; but after 
electing a chieftain, sub: eS opeaga 
and steward, we decided” to add 
three more : officers; namely, a 
chaplain who would ‘conduet’ the 
devotional part’ of the meétirigs, 
a warden who would “assist the 
steward, and a guardian who 
would have charge of the en- 
tranee and keep order. 

When: a brother has served ‘for 
one term as chieftain we call him 
a past chieftain. When his term 
has expired; the first chieftain is 
éalled the-senior past chieftain. 
He-and two other past chieftains 
compose the board of trustees; 








Pears and a Peach 


ES, boys and girls the pears are on the 

left, and if you think you are a-¢ 

pion fruit grower, just take two leeks at 

this. If you can beat it then your pear 
trees must have more pears than leaves on 
them. 

This remarkable branch was taken from a 
tree of Kieffer pears on a farm in Ohio, and 
the owner believes he has established a record 
all his own. There are twenty-three 
pears on this single branch. The tree on which 
they grew is eight years old and is weighted 
down by bushels of the heavy fruit. If you 
have a picture to beat this, let’s see it. 





Have a Wideawake Fair 


Many excellent fairs were held last year, 
which aroused interest not only in farming 
but also in our Brotherhood, To havea Wide- 
awake fair, first choose a good place to have 
it, either at the home of a Wideawake, in the 
schoolhouse or at some central place, and ona 
day when the atest number can attend. 
Then invite all the Wideawakes in your com- 
—. to send to it their best dozen ears of 
corn, largest pumpkins, choicest vegetables 
and fruit, various specimens of handicraft, 
such as bird-houses, ites, chests, etc. Also 
ask the girls to send exhibits of canning, 
sewing, etc. Ask some wide-awake man who 
has the interest of the Brotherhood at heart 
to help you work up the fair, and who will 
judge the exhibits and award the ribbons, or 
prizes. Elect him 7, Honorary Member of 
the club. Havea  & good —*, give a prac- 
tical address. ba: football game 
and a variety “7 sports can be arranged. 
Invite every one to attend. We want these 
Wideawake fairs to be an annual event and a 
gala day in your community. Send us a full 
report. We will send a one-dollar bill to the 
Wideawake sending in the best report, and an 
additional dollar for the best photograph. 
Wideawakes, let us hear from you. 


—————— 


Money for Boys and Girls 


One $2, one $1 and two fifty-cent prizes will be 
awarded for the best 500 word letters on each 
of the following subjects: « - 
1, How I made money. 
2. My favorite 1e and how it is played. 
8. Do autos an tors. increase the joy of 
farm life for boys girls? 
4. What club work taught Pept ealf, 


age aaa corn. elu 





6. How the <r course in our schoo : 
benefited me. cat <. @ 
Give your actual. 2xpe son any of = 

ve subjects, ; ‘by October 10. 


d it in 
letters will greatly help and encourage 
allour big circle of Sion aad 4 and girls, and we 





We have an initiation and a form 
of conducting meetings. Our officers wear 
sashes of orange and blue. C. M. Stees.Oox 








For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School 


Chubby’s Physiology 
His Skeleton 


This sketch shows your an- 
at-o-my, - 

With all-the skin took off ; 

Ain’t it eneugh t* make y’ 











_» choke, 
An’ whoop, an’ sneeze, an’ 


cough ? 
An’ then that teacher at the 
school, 
That thinks he knows it all, 
Is tellin’ us we’re all like that! 
: An’ hangin’ on the wall 
Is a picture like the one I drawed, 
The one you’re lookin’ at ; 
It says that you, an’ I, are all 
A bunch 0’ bones like that! 
But I’m not much like that, just yet! 
Or Fatty Brown! An’ gee! 


I'd hate t’ have a spook like that 
Come runnin’ after me! C. I. Jay. 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the p write name and 
address, send to us, your name will be 
‘ efrolied and the button and folder will be 





now num- 
ber 4,454: 484 clans have been formed. | 
Mamiberent “ip Certificate printed in two 
_ edlers, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. | 





, PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
‘The. Wideawakes, and promise to play 
thatthe: im Rigas dh oe ate 
gh jmp ges gg eae 
| for farm boys everywhere. 
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“Look! < See 
what Mother 
gave ME}”’ 


HEN they growsofast—that’s: 
when they are hungry a// thé» 
time, You can’t fill’them up. Ajid* 
you can’t give them sweets all the.. 
, time, That's why the wise mothers 
always have on hand a jar of ©‘ *"- 


Beech-Nut. 


Peanut Butter 


to spread on bread, crackers or: 
toast, It’s as “Sling” as sweets, 
and most mothers think it’s safer. «- : 


Order a jar today, but be sure” ' 
they. send you Beech-Nut—the:., 
kind that’s so rich’ in’ flavér and 
so free from bitterness and grit. 

And write us for the New Free ° 
Recipe Book, “A Hundred and. 
One Resipes With Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter.” 

Beecu-Nut Pacxinc Company 


CanajouAntg, N.Y. 
‘Foods of Finest Flawor”’ 
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A 
Use Cuticura Soap 
ToClear Your Skin 


an Soap 2%, Ointment % & 50, Taloum 2%. 
free of ‘‘Outicura, Dept. F, Boston.” 








Beale & Park wae Bs 


Slate ts 
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Amazing shoe values—superb quality—sent 
direct. e@ are manufacturers and therefore 
know what kind of material and workmanship 
must go into satisfactory 

. Read about our 
guarantee below. Absolute 
protection to you. Try 
this money saving 
way of buying. 








he og eard and on &t this 
y on yt, page. na Ee 
vanced prices to 4 
'y our prices before Get 
faz the cotaleg ae 
yourself of these valu 


SHOES Guaranteed 
ToWear Six Months 


Our 6 months’ guaranteed shoes surprise,shoe experts at 
the quality given for our paees. Read in the catalog how 
and why, * we can guaran’ poo Fad we keep prices 
down. Be sure to Soend f fort the catalog today 


For All the he Family 


—_ showe tates st 
what you want. 
py yt 


Two + eT ated i Men 


Here are two special values for men—values 
that A ie simply — - B- apxe es Don’t 


“Work “Shoe 


ae = ay No. T404. 
Wark Shoe with Goodyear welt ole. 
bad backed by ne 

tee, Be pare to see quran 
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Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


KE an article of the male wardrobe, add 

part of a hunter's outfit, subtract a piece 

of leather, add a flock of sheep, add a fruit, 

subtract a mottled coat, and the resulting 
letters will spell PANTHER. 


The Tourist’s Puzzle 


An English tourist 
was informed that if 
he walked to Pike- 
town the stage would 
get there only one 
mile ahead of him, 
for although it would 
get toa certain way- 
house while he was 
. walking four miles, 

= it would. wait there 
thirty minates so that he could catch u 
time to ride on to Piketown if he wis ed. 
From these facts there is a clever way of 
figuring out how to beat the stage by 
minutes. Can you tell how far it was from 
the hotel to Piketown ? 


What Did She Want? 


At my house the other day a young lady from 
Boston astonished the household by asking the 
loan of a diminutive, argentous, truncated 
cone, convex on its summit and semi-perfor- 
ated with symmetrical indentations. What 
did she want? 


Puzzling Bananas 


The fruit-stand man asked me why it is that 
when he buys a certain quantity of yellow 
bananas at seventy-five cents a bunch and the 
same number of red ones at $1 a bunch, he 
would get two more bunches for the same 
amount of money if he divided the money 
equally between the yellow and red bananas. 
Can you tell him? 


Charade 


My first a baby does when you pinch it; 

My second a lady says when she doesn’t mean 
it; 

My third exists and no one e’er has seen it; 

My whole contains the world’s best half with- 


in it. 
A Poet’s Riddle 
A great poet wrote this riddle. Recite it at 
school and then ask if any one can guess it: 


A bridge weaves its arch with pearls 
High over the tranquil sea; 
In a moment it unfurls 
Its span, unbounded, free. 
The tallest ships with swelling sail 
May pass ’neath its arch with ease ; 
It poe Fa no burden, ’tis too frail, 
And when you approach, it flees. 
With the flood it comes, with the rain it goes, 
And what it is made of, nobody knows. 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 


A line of girls: The first name is Aline (a 
line), then Ellen (LN), Eleanor {LNR), Emily 
IML), Elsie (LC), Jane (JN), Katie (KT), 

M), Emmie (ME), Effie (FE) and Ivy 
(av). 


Charade: Wel-come. 
Hidden towns: Sedan, Tours; Lens, Le Mans. 


Free acres: Mr. Brown and his son Harry 
took thirty-eight and thirty-seven acres re- 
spectively ; Mr. Jones and his-son Tom took 
fourteen and eleven acres, while Robinson 
and hie aia < took up only ten and five acres. 


peanuts: There were 1021 peanuts. 

Posies to received 256, then a girl 192, 
144.to the next boy, and to the little tot 

10, which left Aunt Mary 821. 











Furnish 2 to 3 Rooms 
For 17 Cents a Day 


Siow yes may furnish anew one room, or a whole home 
most convenient terms imaginable, Take os 
to pay for furnishings bought on 

conte -to-Family Plan. Payments as Pros asl7ca ated 


800 Larkin Home Furnishings 


on Easy Monthly Payments 
Com ality and 

me catering al Fenton 

"Our low Factory-to-Family 
gir "Bat tevin 
cheut this offer. 
This Big 104-Page 

Book FREE 

Larkin Book of ss this Season 
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FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 
SLIGKER 


Keeps out all tie wet 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Waterproofs, ‘OVERS, 
Absolute, ‘“j 
are Marked this Pra wx 
AJ.TOWER CO. BOSTON 
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<00 


$300 


Spare Hour 


Yes, you can make $2 an hour 
and not half try. Maher made 
$51 in one afternoon. Cooper 
$4,200 last year. 

I want 800 more agents quick 
to take orders for my wonder- 
ful new line of raincoats, rain- 
capes and waterproof aprons. 





No Collecting 


Halloway made $425 
and Grace vies p heer $17 in 
one day. 


Sample Coat Free 





No Delivering 





Unheard of values. fey Pande 






Dept. S-13, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Intercostal Neuralgia 


By F; W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


pan and soreness along the ribs and 
on the breast-bone is an exceedingly 
common complaint. The discomfort is 
increased by moving the arms, coughing, 
or upon ing a deep breath, and at 
times there are shooting pains which 

seem to pierce the body. ' 

When the is located on the left 
side it is often attributed to heart trouble, 
and is the source of a at deal of 
worriment on the t of the patient. 
At times there is a burning sensation in 
the affected region, or there may be a 
pa ge sensation, or the patient may 
feel as if something were crawling on 
the skin. When the trouble is located 
in the upper part of the chest it may be 
painful to swallow, and trouble with the 
gullet is suspected. 

The above is a fair description of the 
condition known as ‘‘ intercostal neural- 
. This ailment is often mistaken 

or pleurisy and vice versa. Pleurisy is, 
however, nearly always accompanied by 
a cough and some fever. In true neu- 
ralgia there is no rise in temperature. 

The diagnosis of in*ercostal neuralgia 
may be confirmed by the absence of 
fever and the presence of three tender 
ch in line—the first point at the 

rder of the spine, the second in line 
with the first and midway between the 
back and breast-bone, and the last on 
the breast-bone in line with the other 
two. These tender points may be elicited 
by pressing along the rib on a level with 

e painful area. 

The causes of the trouble are sudden 
chilling of the muscles, overexertion, 
weather changes and pressure resulting 
from tight clothing. 

The treatment consists in the applica- 
tion of heat and counter irritation ob- 
tained through the use of irritating 
liniments or ointments. If there is a 
tendency to rheumatism a preparation 
of salicylic acid taken under a physi- 
cian’s direction will usually afford relief. 
In severe cases ee the side with 
adhesive plaster will accomplish the de- 
sired result. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


Mrs. T. H., babes gre Mo.: For the palpita- 
tion of the heart following an operation for 
exophthalmie goiter, consult the doctor who 
operated, For eczema of the hands try a five 
per cent solution of zine sulphate as a lotion 
ence or twice a day. 


C. K., Richland, Mich: For chronic 
rheumatism the gts J prescription often 
helps: Potassium iodide, two and a half 
drams; wine of colchicum seed, two and a 
half drams ; fluid extract of dandelion, enough 
to make four fluid ounces. The dose is one 
teaspoonful in water after each meal. 


op Huntingburg, Ind.: The hygienic 
and m 
about as follows:. Plenty. of 
patients to be well protected when ‘olit-of- 
doors, Regular bowel movements. - The diet 
~— fr meread eee payer Sather .sc 3 and 
easi i . In many ap ylactic 
vaocias may be Chtalide apd weet, ‘by the 
physician. If this is not available and the 
children are otherwise healthy the following - 
prescription may be : 
years of age: Antip 
3 tincture of bella 


three or four times.a . For younger chil<_ 
hs the dose res pny Ri 


bread is more digestible than that | 
which is fresh because the starches are more . 
completely to “dextrin.” The “milk - 
diet” is not but ‘useful’ when it 
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agrees with the patient a 


other food 
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The Took.on the Pidabarke 


the Multi-Motor at its Task 













under the 


Tt does both washing 


woman or even a chil 


electric lighting plant. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
ATLANTA 


The Maytag Electric Washer, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Branches: 


w 


ite 


im wt 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND, (OREGON) Ww 


DEALERS—Write for Terms of Maytag Sales Franchise 


and dependable as the electric current. 
motor is a small gasoline engine installed 
tub, just as the electric motor is at- 
tached to the electric washer. 
and wringing and is easily operated by a 
old enough to be a helper about the house. 
More than 100,000 are now in use, and four yearsof progress and re- 
finement in manufacture have established the’ Mot 

supremacy among power washersfor homes not electrically equipped. 
4 E e favorite in electrically appointed 
city homes, is adapted to use in connection with any standard farm 


1 the power produced is as constant 


Write for a Maytag Household 
Manual. It will be mailed gratis. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
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FORD OWNERS!® 


TRY FOR-DO _ jf 
(om -7_e 4 f 


































Send 
No Money 


We want every Ford owner to 
, try this wonderful new invention 10 days free, at our risk. 
Just fill out the coupon below, mail it today and we will 


send you ‘‘For-do’’ complete, postpaid, ready to use without a cent 


of pay in advance. When you receive it, put iton your car and watch 
results. See how much easier it makes your engine start, how much 
smoother your car will run; how much better it will pull, and how 
much more mileage you will get. from the same gasoline, 

More than 50,000 “‘For-dos’’ have been put-on -Ford ears the last 
3 months. Get one to try 10 days free on your Ford. Send the 


/TO PUT ON Yippee | 


\ THAN NEW “es w = e”’ 
FOR=-bO 


—Works wonders on Ford cars 

—Gives your Ford more power, more pep, more speed 
—Gives you 4 to 6 miles more per gallon 

—Enables you to locate engine trouble instantly 
—Doubles the life and service of your plugs 

—Saves you many times its cost on repair bills alone. 


After 10 days’ trial you wouldn’t be without ‘‘For-do’’ on your ~ 
car at‘any price. But we don’t ask you to take our word for 
this. _We prove before you pay, that “‘For-do’’ will do just 
what we claim or you don’t keep it. We take all the risk: 











BEST HE EVER MADE. 


indianapolis, Ind., March 26th, 1919. 
G. E. COLBY CO., Morrison, Ti. 


apaaccEzs| Saves Half on Spark Plugs 
own eae ="! Makes Old Plugs Work Like New 


yours, 
6 N. La Salle St. Indianapolis, Ind. 














H To proye it, make this test: Pick out any 4 old, cracked or worn out plugs you 
~ have thrown away and try them again with ‘‘For-do” ; see how it will make them 
spark like new. Oil, carbon or grease have no effect on plugs when ‘‘For-do’”’ is used, ‘“‘For-do”’ 
is easily attached to any Ford in 3 minutes. No changes necessary in car.or engine, no holes to 
bore—no bother at all. A child can put iton. Can’t possibly harm engine, coil or plugs. 


Send No Money—Just This Coupon ce eee eae eee 
Just write your name and address on the coupon—tear off and mail 10 Days’ Free Trial Coupon 
today. We will send you “‘For-do’’ complete, postpaid, ready to G. EB. COLBY CO., inc., 7 N. Eighth Ave., Maywood, Hl. _ 


attach. ‘Use it 10 days free. seiicuaion ~ 
At the end of -this trial, if you find it does everything we claim, care seg Oy eso Phen eB nr I 
and you want to keep it, send only $3.00. If you are not pleased, within 10 days. If not pleased, I will return it te you 
just say so—mail it and no charge will be made. We take weHoty and no charge is t6 be made for this trial. 


all the risk. Send the eoupon today. 
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Keeps Cold Out — Keeps Heat In 


Double Body Underwear 





IN 
SLEEVES 
AND LEGS 


GIVE PROTECTION WHERE 
PROTECTION IS NEEDED. 


DOUBLE-BODY UNDERWEAR com- 
bines maximum protection and comfort 
with minimum bulk and weight. DOUBLE- 
BODY UNDERWEAR is built on the 
vacuum bottle principle—double walls with 
an air space between. This double thick- 
ness of fabric covers the chest, abdomen 
and back. It keeps the cold out and the 
body heat in. The arms and legs are 
covered with but a single thickness, allow- 
ing perfect freedom of movement. 

Every man, woman or child whose work 
or play takes them outdoors in cold weather 
needs the protection DOUBLE-BODY 
UNDERWEAR affords. It defends the 
vital parts of the body from cold, and helps 
to prevent Winter sickness. 

DOUBLE-BODY UNDERWEAR is 
made in cotton and wool fabrics for men, 
women and children. 

Learn more about this superior Winter 
underwear. Write today for complete 
descriptive circular No. 7318F, telling all 
about the DOUBLE-BODY principle of 
underwear construction and illustrating 
the different styles and fabrics in which it 
is made. Made for and sold exclusively by 
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GRASS SEED 


FOR FALL SOWING 


Buy direct from ue at wholesale prices. Get highest quality 
guaranteed seeds and save one profit. We deal direct with 
you. The big saving will surprise you.: All seed sold su 

to Government test. Alsike and Timothy mixed cheaper 
and better than Timothy. Write for samples and circulars 
Quick Seryice. 


Evansville, Ind. 


today on all Grass and Field Seeds and Feeds. 
DAVE PECK SEED CO., (Dept. 11) 











We will give time Free right NOW estimating 
the kinds and number you will need, and 
for their proper planting. We produce the best 

lants wn. Our Goods and Service are different 
From ol others. Ask today for our 1919 Catalog. 

THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1304 Peters Avenue TROY, 




















‘Mandy Pettengill’s “Jazz” 
[Continued from page 52] 


wi and turn him around into the wind. 
With: that-he moved along slow on the ground 
for a little, to a place where it was smooth. 
Then he looked around and nodded to me like 
he wanted to say something. I felt myself 
go pale, but I happened to glance about afd 
there were: people coming from every. di- 
rection.. I never knew there were so y 
boys in Somerset county. Right then I ‘said 
to myself, ‘You’re Sam’s mother,’ -and i 
walked over to that aeroplane like.a ger | 

“*You are the best. in the world,’ .s2 tbe 
Lieutenant, getting out. ‘Put on* this jpair 
of goggles and I'll soon have you up’ where: 
they can all crane their necks at you. 

“T was on “the other side of thé-Machine 
from’Zeke. “He was rubbing someof the ; 
éut' of his eyes from: that “hurricane,’and Be 
ditin’t see. me when the Lidutenant helped 
clamber tip into the back seat. ~ “Leastways,' 
he didn’t see me till I had my feet’ down into 
the hole and was just going tositdown. Eve 
then he didn’t seem to figure out what wa 
going on. 

“TI sat down, and the Lieutenant climbed up 
and made me buckle a belt around me that 
held me to the seat. I looked over toward 
Zeke; he just waved his hand and shouted 
something I didn’t catch, for the Lieutenant 
had gotten into his seat and speeded up the 
engine. In a jiffy we were moving. Zeke 
shot past, his mouth wide open and his eyes 
fairly starting out of his head. 

“Bless my soul! Wewere flying. We were 
way above the trees and the barn, and I could 
see the village as plain as your face. Then I 
felt myself tipping, and there I was staring 
right at the ground underneath. I saw Zeke 
with his hat off, but he wasn’t waving it like 
the rest. He had his hand up like he was 
scratching his head, and I knew as well as I 
want to that he wasn’t thinking the right 
thoughts for a deacon of the Baptist church. 

“ Now I can’t tell you all about that flying, 
because I was seeing too much and feeling too 
much all at once. First, I'd be seeing all —_ 
and easy—Moose Pond only a stone’s throw 
this side and Wellington only a stone’s throw 
off in the other direction, and the village right 
beneath us. Then up and down we would go 
like a roller coaster. I happened to look up 
and there was a great smother of y cloud 
right above us. The Lieutenant looked around 
and grinned. I tried to grin too, but all I 
could do was wrinkle my nose like a sick calf. 
With that we shot into the cloud. It was just 
like a fog and that wet it might have been 
raining. All I could see for a minute was the 
back of the Lieutenant’s head, and then it got 
lighter. Pretty soon we were above the clouds. 

“ ty sailed around — fora bag and I 
would just get up enou admire 
the cloud boiling around cenuiiic wa or look 
off beyond it where I could see Hartland and 
Cambridge and Dexter and Pittsfield, with 
the sun shining on the buildings ever so 
pretty, when up we'd tip and go scooting off 

another direction. Every time we did that, 
it seemed like I would fall out if it hadn’t been 
for that belt. 

“My spine was a whole piano-forte of 
thrills, but that young fellow im front had 
saved something in the way of a grand finale 
that I’m glad I wasn’t looking forward to. 
The Lieutenant shut off the engine, looked 
around and shouted: ‘Hold on tight!’ 

“ Over we turned and pointed for the cloud. 
I just braced myself and shut my mouth 
tight, which was a good thing, I guess, or I 
should have turned inside out. Falling! I’ve 
often dreamed of falling, but it wasn’t any- 
thing like that. I was falling as fast as I 


could, but that aeroplane was falling faster — 


and was taking me right along. I closed my 


eyes when we hit the cloud, but something 


began to happen. We were not only falling, 
but whirling round and round. ‘Tail spin,’ 
the Lieutenant said it was afterward. 

“When we shot through that cloud the 
earth was fairly rushing up at us. I knew in 


a 


a flash that it was my last look at it alive, but . 


I didn’t want to die, and I couldn’t think of 
anything except wanting to see Sam and Zeke. 
So I prayed real quick, and the Lord answered, 


for right then we stopped falling and —— a 


so en that I nearly went through the 


waving his hand. He seemed to know that he 
had me to thank for that. But at that he 
wasn’t satisfied. I hadn’t more than 
my mouth oven to and breath again, when 
up we pointed, and before you could 
Jack Robinson, my head was sticking stra 
down toward the ground. Looping the 


[Continued on page 95] 




















































The Most Service 
for the Money 


Reliance 
Work Shirts 


A big sleeved, big chested, 
strong, sturdy shirt —an 
honest garment made for 
men. Sound and staunch 
in every seam, triple 
strengthened by triple 
stitching where the strain 
comes—a shirt built to give 
full value to the farmer 
who puts in a full day’s 
work. 


The merchant who offers 
you Reliance shirts, either 
the “Milton F. Goodman”— 
“Old Faithful”—“Big Yank” 
—or “Black Beauty” is 
selling you a practical, ser- 
viceable, thorough-made 
shirt, generous in material 
and carefully built in every 
detail, 


Look for the name label in 
the neckband. 


“Honor Bright’’ 
The Best Value for Boys 


A boy’s shirt built on man’s 
shirt lines, as carefully 
made and as strong and 
sound in quality as the 
famous Reliance shirts for 
men. 

“Honor Bright” shirts for 
boys will stand the rough 
and tumble play and the 
hard usage that every 
farmer boygives hisclothes. 
Every “Honor Bright” 
shirt is all that a boy’s shirt 
should be and has all the 
value we can put into it. . 
The honest dealer who 
carries Reliance shirts for 
men has “Honor Bright” 
shirts for boys. 


~RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
WESTERN MADE “ORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO 
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The Safety Valve 
[The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor. | 


N The Farm Journal for February 
ou said, “ For the first time in history 
inhabitants of the Holy City of three 
religions can observe to the fullest the 
Biblical .injunction that ‘cleanliness is 
next to godliness.’”’ — 

If cleanliness were next to godliness, 
pity us poor farmers who-have to work 
in the dirt most of the time; we would 
be ‘‘ next to devilishness’’ and we know 
you. don’t mean tosoclassus. ‘* Broth- 
erly kindness is next to godliness ’’ suits 
us much better and is correct. I am 
aware that a great many people believe 
the Bible gives it as you state it, and I 
believe it was so taught by people who 
always go dressed up and never have to 
work in the dirt. é 

Farmers are not only the salt of the 
earth, but are also the bread, meat and 
potatoes, and even have to furnish the 
city people with correct Bible teachings 
as well as practise. _We prefer. to teach 
them ‘‘brotherly kindness is next to 
godliness,’’ and last but not least, 
*‘ charity ’’ to those who work in dirt. 

Missouri. B. F. Wampler. 


———— 


An Answer to R. J. M. 


R.J.M., not long ago in the Safety Vaive, 
seemed to have a grievance against the 
county agent. — 

In the first place the county agent is 
here to stay. _The farmer who finds no 
use for a county agent is either so well 
peered on farming that he needs no help, 

as never awakened to the possibilities 
of the services of a county agent, or 
else is like a farmer who boasted to 
me: ‘‘ We have had a county agent for 
nearly three years and I have never 
asked him a single question.’’ When 
asked whether the county agent had 
never called to see him he replied, ‘‘ He 
has been here twice, but he’ll never 

et a chance to tell me anything bout 
arming.’’ Most farmers are too intelli- 
gent for this. 

As in every line of work or in every 
profession there are those who might 
fill more acceptably other positions. The 
office of the county agent is no excep- 
tion to this rule. here a man holding 
the office of county agent is not really 
fitted or suited for his job he wiil 
finally withdraw either of his own ac- 
cord or by the request of those in 
charge. On the other hand, where a 
wide-awake man is filling the position, 
he can be of real service to those who 
are willing to be helped. Last spring I 
found it necessary to call on the agent 
a number of times, and in every case he 
gave me real help at once. On another 
occasion the county agent gave aid, in 
ten minutes’ time, to a man who had 
farmed all his life, the help saved the 
farmer approximately $2.50 a day for 
about ten days’ time. G. W.C. 


A Listes from ‘Labrador 


We’ve been getting The Farm Journal 
for four or five years. We get it regu- 
larly in the summer, but in the winter 
we get it only once. 
edo farming in the summer. We 
grow potatoes, cabbage, turnips and 
other things. We sow turnips every 
summer, but the root maggots always 
destroy them. We have no potato-bugs 
here. We raise about fifteen barrels of 
tatoes. We can’t do much farming 
ere, because we have no horses or oxen 
to plow the land. We have three head 
of cattle, some sheep and hens. We 
are not successful with our hens. We 
can’t raise chickens. They die in the 
shell. Mrs. Mark Bést. — 
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Se Sum 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 


Nine Different V. es 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 


warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


Cra erp mee rie cheap rede gone 
are just as separate as though you 
Sed two ranges in your kitchen. - 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass eled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting. meats and the other for 
pastry faking—It 


ee : « ' ” 
~ Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 181 
that tells all about it. 
Wood 


Weir Stove Co., 
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Get Rid of Worms 


Sere keep one compartment ot your self-feeder supplied with 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. Make it Tonic, half salt. Animal in- 
stinct will do the rest. Mr. Hog will not only help himself to 
this great worm destroyer, but— 


He’ll get a Tonic that will keep his appetite on edge and his 
digestion good. He’ t a laxative that will keep his bowels 
moving regularly. He'll get a Diuretic that will help his kidneys 
throw off the poisonous waste material, 


Remember that worms are not a hog’s only trouble—making a 

six-months market hog calls for a stuffing and cramming proc- 

ess with corn, or its equivalent. You are laying on fat faster 

than nature ever intended. Let your hog’s system clog and 

our hog is in trouble; if there is any disease in the neighbor- 
your hog gets it, 





























Dr.Hess Stock Tonic 


Put it in the Self-Feeder 


Biere’s the remedy—Always keep Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before your 
hogs in the self-feeder; or add it to the swill, or the drinking water— 
anyway, just so they get it. 
Here are your results—You have a herd with good appetite—you 
have a ot po from worms—you have a healthy herd. Their sys- 
tems are free from poison, free from fever, because the bowels and 
kidneys are active, They throw off and carry off the waste material. 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonie is good alike for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. It 
makes the ailing animais healthy, the whole herd thrifty. It expels 
worms, Now, listen to this: You buy Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic according to the size of your herd—2 pounds for 
each average hog to start with. Add it to 
our self-feeder, or the swill, or the drink- 
ng water, You'll see the good results, or 
the dealer will refund your money. Always 
guaranteed. 


Why Pay the Peddler 
Twice My Price? 
aa in the far West South and a 
Smaller ages in proportion, 
DR.BESS & CLARK, Ashiand, 0. 
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$2.00 ~~ } y Bi ‘bari Feace icowein # ss 
Bottle =~ book free, r 
Se heed tales eee cn tees CLEVELAND, ©. 


Standard Heme Som, | DEATH TO HEMIESINEWTON'S 












} aad tanding, and ph te woul ones to sound 
sont, eoniitlien. ANG INDIGESTION ComPouaa 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 






health and working 
It costs more but there’s a reason. 




















won ©AUSTIO BALSAM coat imme- 
iately after bruises or cuts, is a perfect an- 
tiseptic, soothing cE Try it when occasion 
requires. An absolutely safe, external the 


Veterinarian’s Question Box 
‘By A. S. ALEXANDER, M.D. C. 


Se I have a young 
horse with sore feet. There 
cracks about three inches deep in the 
hind part of the front feet, and he is 
lame. M. 
Poultice the affected parts with hot 
seed-meal and bran for a few days, then 
off clean and do not repeat the washing, but 
twice daily apply an ointment composed 6 


Constipated steer: One of my yearling 
steers will not eat, and keeps gritting 
his teeth. He seems in a kind of stupor 
and is able tosee but very little. W. 7. B. 


Give the steer a full dose of castor-oil in 
milk or Epsom salts in warm water and with- 
hold feed for twenty-four hours but allow 
tepid water to drink. After the physic has 
operated should he not pick up quickly give 
two teaspoonfuls of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia and one ounce of fluid extract of gen- 
tian root twice daily in one-half pint of coffee. 


Curb on horse: My horse has a big hind 
leg, just below and behind the joint. 
The enlargement seems to be soft in 
the center. A. W. L. 


As well as we can judge from your deserip- 
tion the horse has a curb, which is bulging of 
the tissues at the back of the leg just below, 
the hock joint. It is caused by sprain and 
usually causes lameness at the time of its 
formation. We take it that lameness is not 
present. If that is so and the hock is of good 
formation, not sickle-shaped (curby forma- 
tion) it may disappear in time if you treat it 
as follows: Do not clip off the hair, but rub 
downward firmly upon the lump several times 
with a toothbrush handle or bit of smooth 
hard wood and each evening swab it with 2 
mixture of one part of tincture of iodine and 
two parts each of alcohol and turpentine. 
Stop for a time if the skin becomes blisteréd. 


Lame pigs: I have been trying very 
hard for the last three years to raise 
pigs, but when they get to be about six 
months old they go lame in the hind 
legs. Last year two died and now one 
is going through the pen on three legs., 
They do not seem sick and are always 
ready to eat and clean up all the slo 

given them. Did not feed corn unt 

about five months old. Was —a 
middlings, oil-meal, oats and potatt 
peelings and used salt. A. G. ML" 


Overfeeding, lack of exercise and conse, 
quent constipation induce such _ troubles. 
Worms may be a contributory cause. If you 
will in future feed milk and mixed meals and 
allow access to alfalfa hay in a large yard 
where they can also help themselves to a lit+ 
tle dry tankage from a self-feeder they will 
not be likely to become sick or lame. Allow 
salt once a week from a clean trough and 
keep the hog-house pens and yards as clean 
as possible. Worm medicine should be given 
if worms are seen in the manure. bi 


“KEEP WELL” are words of more importance 
than “get well’’ so suggestions will be freely 
given here that will help to keep the farm ani- 

mals in a healthy condition, Inquiries will be 

answered direct by mail to Our Folks who are 
not accessible to a local veterinary adviser. Ad- 
dress, “Ailments and Remedies,”’ this office. 














your 
escaped the butcher so long?” 











| remedy for 
human animal. For any 1 information de- 
ed write Tue Lawnenon: WitLinus Co. Cleveland. © 


Hog: “It’s a secret. He’s been 
anti-fat years” 
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This Bull Sold for $125,000 


Do you.-think. he’s worth it? 











f bmn is Rag Apple the Great, who 
was sold recently by the Pine Grove 
Farm, Elba,-N. Y., to Robert E. Pointer 
of Detroit, Mich., for $125,000. This is 
the record high price for an animal. He 
is a Holstein, as you will readily recog- 
nize from the black and white markings ; 
however, there is more white than usual! 
on him. 

The cow shown last month was one of 
the Dutch. Belted breed. Both the Hol- 
steins and the Dutch Belted breeds orig- 
inated from the same stock. One was 
selected for spots and milk, and the 
other for a solid band of color. The 
Holsteins are the best milkers by far. 
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Horses Sell Well 


By L. F. BEIN, Colorado 


I can not. see how any one who is a real 
farmer can figure that he makes more 
money farming with tractors than with 
horses if he keeps any set of books at 
all. Any one who works it right, with a 
good set of brood mares and a stallion, 
can not help but derive an income from 
this source of power, instead of having 
an expense. 

I have sold between $7,000 and $8,000 
worth of horses in the ten years I have 
been farming, all of which have been 
my own raising, from just enough mares 
to take care of my regular farm work. 
The average number has been from four 
to eight head besides a stallion. I have 
never had a surplus at any time except 
in young stuff which was growing into 
money pee» Gay My horses have re- 
turned me, for the ten years I have been 
farming, a net income of from $700 to 
$800 a year, if the work which they did 
paid their feed bill; and I don’t believe 
any one could deny that. I cash one or 
two teams of horses every spring. In- 
stead of having to figure depreciation 
on my power I figure appreciation. J 
now have five pure-bred Pereheron mares 
and a stallion, and expect my yearly 
income from horses to be more than 
doubled in a few years. 





The Way He Made Sales 


I knew a man who had more sheep and 
lambs than he knew what to do with, 
and sales were slow. One day he went 
to town, had a four-page foider printed, 
got a few envelopes and sent a folder to 
everybody he knew that he thought” 
would be ifiterested in worth-while 
sheep or lambs. 

He did not try. to see what big stories 
he could tell about his sheep when he 
got up the folder ; he just told a plain, 
clear, matter-of-fact story, describing 
each sheep in plain language, and giving 
his price for it. 

‘If he had had twice as ra sheep he 
could have sold them all. Now he is doing 

same thing when he has cows, pigs, 
or py for sale. It works just as 
well with one kind of stock as it does 
with another. Nor does a'salesman of 
this kind need to be confined’ to ‘stock. 


This plan will sell anything: «<= -V- 
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The Great Task of Construction 


With the coming of peace the Bell 
System faced an enormous con- 
struction program. Conditions 
arising from war resulted in the 
wiping out of the reserve equip- 
ment normally maintained, and 
necessary to give prompt connec- 
tion to new. subscribers. The re- 
lease of industry and accumulated 
growth of population now makes 
telephone demands almost over- 
Telephone construction, includ- 
ing buildings, switchboards, con- 
duits, cables and toll lines, must, 
froni its inherent nature, be under- 
taken in large units. A metropol- 
itan switchboard, with its tens of 
thousands of parts, may require 
from two to three years to con- 
struct and install. 


Only great extension can meet the 





present excess burden of traffic and 
provide for future requirements. 
Extension which cares for imme- 
diate demand, only, is uneconom- 
ical and calls for continuous work 
of such a character as to be fre- 
quently detrimental to the service. 


During the war the Bell System 
devoted all its margin to the needs 
of the Government. The great 
task of getting back to normal pre- 
war excellence of operation re- 
quires the reestablishment of an 
economic operating margin capa- 
ble of taking care of a larger growth 
than has ever before confronted 
the Bell System. 


Construction is being pushed tothe 
limit of men and materials; while 
every effort is being made to ‘pro- 
vide the best, present service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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WANTED-“iroreds of YOUNG Men 
» 


JecomeNETERINARIE 


HERE are now only half enough veterinarians, Every good 
veterinarian has more than he can do. There are fine 
tions in the Government Service for graduate veterinarians. 
If you are sixteen years or over, havea high school diploma with 
sixteen units or its equivalent you can begin at once to prepare 
oe bey at the Indiana Veterinary College, an institution estab- 
ished twenty-seven years with successful graduates making good 
everywhere. We have every equipment, twenty-two instructors 
and our institution was the only ag te college to re- 
ceive the classification ‘‘Class A Collegiate ti 

mittee of Education, U.S. War Departmentin 1918. We want now 
one or more young men from every section of the United 

Write for full particulars today. 


Indiana Veterinary College 801 Davidson St., = Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE FARM JOURN 


U know what happens ‘to the products you 
sell off the farm. The final buyer pays many 
times the price you receive. You why. 

Now suppose you were making and selling stoves 
and furnaces. Do you think any one else could 
beat your prices? No, because the maker’s price 
is always the lowest price. That’s my price. 


That’s why 


I Am Saving Stove 
and Furnace Buyers 


25 to 40 Per Cent 


this year with my direct to you prices. Here, 
Friend, is where you cansave money. My 
factories are working totheirlimit. We are 
turning out the greatest stoves. and ranges 

m and furnaces yeuever saw. And we are 
selling them at wholesale factory prices. 


Write and 
the Freight 


Let Me Send You This Book FREE 
showing my full line of. beautiful heaters, steel. 


—— x cast iron and malleable ranges. 
Also get my money Saving offer on Kalamazoo 
Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets 
and Tables, Gasand Oil Heaters, Paints, Roofing, 


Fireless Cookers, Refrigerators, Phonographs, 
Sewing Machines, Washing Machines, Cream 
Separators, Indoor Closets and Feed Grinders. 
I'll quote you cash or easy payments, 
give you an unconditional guarantee 


and pay the freight. 


Ask for Catalog No. 105. 
“*The Old Stove Master’’ 
Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Michigan 


~' ‘A Kalamazes 


1 
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i= write at once. C8 Tio 
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Send for some of its free sermons and tracts. For 
further information, adress . 

Rev. C. H. Pridgeon, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


making $15 
T MILLS, Mer., 1786 American Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 





We also give floent ; ay Oash : inting agents, 
ou 2 trast . You have noth- 
te today bie FREE Bains. Don’t det 


eons, Agents 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO. Est. 1807, 278. W. Pearl St 





set Direct to You! 


A 46-PIECE FULL* SIZE 
HANDSOME DINNER SET 
NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
Sect OnNty 11 Boxes OF Soap, 
each box containing 7 es fine Toilet 
and with box. give As premiums to 
archaser all of the follow articles; a 
Found ‘ot ing Powder. “Bottle Perfam 
a 5 and Package ot Needles and this artis- 
i, Dinner is Yours, 
e attracti and 
= ene of ete columnar Gea Commission 
for your time. 


ay. 





STOCK FARM sare: 


5700 Acres Land Under Fence, 600 Head of 
Hereford Cattle. 200 Head Sheep. 200 Head 
- 400 Acres of Land Under Cultivation. 
3 Siles, 3. Baras, 6 Cottages, 1 Keeper’s House. 
o> Price: $125,000.00. 
In tion for 5 years. ‘Within 3 miles of 2 
ot aia Tank. Within 7 miles of a 
Town of 5,000 population. For Sale by Owner. 
Write for Complete Information and .Terms. 
F.W. SALMEN, 1204 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
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Finger Board 3° 
What grows in loam and clay and sand ; 
What lifts the mortgage off the land ; 
What crop is cut six times a year, 
And no foul weeds in it appear ? 
Alfalfa ! 


FARMER to be a real success must 
believe in farming as one of the best 
callings in the world. A 
The Vegetable Growers’ Association of 
America will hold its annual meeting at 
Detroit, Mich., September 9 to 12. 


‘* With the farmers what is especially 
needed is that we shall accept their own 
best leadership and best thought about 
telling us what we are to do.”’ 

Theodore Roosevelt. 


Of fertilizers that will stand the test, 
Sure to produce a double, triple yield,; 

Of all known brands, this is the very best: 
A farmer’s shadow falling on his field ! 


Wheat growers of Rensselaer county, 
N. Y., marketed their wheat coopera 
tively last fall. The wheat was solid 
through the United States Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation. . Fourteen 
cents a bushel more than the price paid 
locally was obtained. : 


The number of. silos is growing. In 
Pennsylvania there are now 82,900, an 
increase of thirteen per cent more than 
last year. Seven years ago there were 
only four silos in Utah, while last sum- 
mer the silo census showed more than 
400. Let the good work go on. 


Let’s give the Weather Bureau credit 
for doing the best it can to help farmers 
out, but Iet’s not leave it all to the 
Weather Bureau. Let’s get a. good 
barometer, put a weather vane on the 
barn and learn to observe the sky every 
day. That wil] make us our own weather 
prophets to a good degree. 


Six men ‘n Chemung county, N. Y., 
used an average of 1,716 poundsof ground 
limestone on their hay-fields and secured 
an average of 4,402 pounds of cured hay. 
On adjoiming fields of the same size 
where no limestone was used the aver- 
age yield of cured hay was only 1,387 
pounds, making an ave ‘gain of 3,015 

unds of hay in favor of the limestone. 

your soil need lime? Ask your 
county agent. ; 

A soldier boy with no previous expe- 


rience, recently employed on a farm, 
was requested to grease a wagon. He 
tried with all his might to turn the nut 
toward the tongue, but it would not come 
loose till a farmer boy came to his aid 
and explained that all wagons and bug- 
gies are made witha right-hand screw 
on the right side, and a left screw on 
the left side, so that when the vehicle is 
going ahead the wheels can not turn the 
nut off. Whenever you wish to grease @ 
wagon, always loosen the nut by turn- 
ing toward the back end of the wagoi 
eras. H. A. D.. 


“A quick knot for tyin a rope to a rit 
will come in handy on that ieperieneatall 
Farm,’’ says one of Our Folks in Oregon. 
‘*Pass a bight of rope t the ring 


from below as in Fig. 1. en pass &@ Ff 
bight in the free end of the — 
rope over the ring and — 
throngh the first bight; see 


ig. 2. Now hold atA 
ee. and pull at B till: knot is” 


drawn snug. To untie, pull — , 


sharply at C and the knot 
sontaat tana with the 
free of the ring. This kne 
© cutis good for tying 
ter , or strap; & 
os cho heruiaall 


the ring in the’backband 
Thank you, neighbor. A good idea! 
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Farmers’ National Council 


[Continued from page 5] 


packer-oleomargarine combine in their efforts 
to wipe out the dairy interests’ by the Un- 
derwood oleomargarine amendment. to the 
emergency revenue bill, and other measures 
injurious to farmers. It is just as necessary 
to prevent the passage of laws as it is 
to aid in the passage of good ones. 

This Headquarters has been and is now 
open to all farm organizations. Its success, 
with very small financial support, has natu- 
rally attracted to it the most progressive of 
these organizations. Naturally, also, it. has 
aroused the monopoly interest to seek to de- 
stroy it. This opposition grew in intensity 
when, penen this Headquarters, the Farm- 
ers’ National Committee on War Finance was 
organized to fight war profiteers and secure a 
fair deal for farmers in war taxation. . It in- 
creased when the Farmers’ National Commit- 
tee on Packing Plants and Allied Industries 
was organized to support the Federal Trade 
Commission’s recommendations and fight the 
packers’ food monopoly. .When, in delegate 
conference, under the auspices of the Farm- 
ers’ National Headquarters, the farmers’ re- 
construction pro embodying the vitally 
important demands of the farmers was adopt- 
ed, and the Farmers’ National Council was 
formed to direct the educational campaign and 
legislative work necessary to carry it into 
effect, this opposition reached its climax. The 
motto of the ea has ever been, “ Divide, 
then conquer.” ould anything except the 
proved corruption, inefficiency or the too radi- 
eal program of the existing organization have 
justified starting a new one? 

Our entire program is directed against the 
farmers’ enemies. If the National Board of 
Farm Organizations approves the principles 
and platform of the Farmers’ National Coun- 
cil will they cooperate in its fight against mo- 
nopoly and privilege? To what planks of the 


Farmers’ National Council program does the - 


National Board of Farm Organizations object ? 
Why does the Board continually and grossly 
exaggerate its membership ? 

e have always favored a Temple of Agri- 
culture as a goal to be worked ie. but now 
every effort needs to be concentrated on the 
farmers’ program so as not to play into the 
hands of the interests. 

We shall be glad to furnish full information 
to any one seeking facts. Every farm organi- 
zation, national, state or local, should appoint 
a committee to investigate and determine its 
action by the report of its committee. For 
such information as we can give, write either 
the Farmers’ National H uarters, or the 
Farmers’ National Council, Bliss Building, 
Washington, D. C 


Mandy Pettengill’s “Jazz” 


[Continued from page 90] 

that was. I’ll bet a cooky I’m the only woman 
in the state of Maine that ever looped the 
Joop in an areoplane! All the time we were 
flying around in a small circle, or rather the 
pstiry | seemed to be going around like a great 
beautiful millstone, and getting nearer and 
nearer all the time. 

“Then there were a couple of quick explo- 
sions in the engine that made me jump. We 
were going nice and easy, and I looked down. 
There was our house and barn right beneath, 
and about a thousand _— running for the 
fences. Our south field fairly jumped up at 
us. Then we bumped easy—didn’t bounce a 
bit more than going over a thank-you-marm 
in the read—and stopped. 

“I don’t know how I managed to get out, 
but I did. My knees were so weak that I 
could hardly stand up, and my hands were wet 
with sweat; yet I was so cold I just shivered. 
The Lieutenant. said, “‘Good-by’ and flew 





away soon. Zeke and I came up the back 
way along the ture lane to the house. 
Zeke tried to talk to me, but my head was 


ringing so I couldn’t hear, and I felt pretty 
queer all over. That was the day before on 
terday, and I spent a good part of it in 
Yesterday I sat dovn and wrote all about it to 
Sam. Sam won’t get the letter, though, for 


when Charlie Mack came with the mail this 


. Morning, there was one from Sam. He is on 


the py home and may get here ’most any day. 
“Tm sort o’ glad doesn’t know about 


my flying, after all. When he gets to tellin 
all about the lanes over there, Zeke 


- ask me, castial like: ‘Was that your im- 


‘Pression, ma; last time you 


ay were up?’> 
“And Tl say to-'Sam: ‘Sam, that may. or. 


‘May. not, be.so, but for all that; aeroplaning is 


>a mi thrilli pation, po 
Hide“ Yarelght “tear tee cay, Woman te 


Maine who ever looped the loop.”” 


Victrola XVII; electric, $332.50 


Victrola XVII, $275 - 


Mahogany or oak 





ALDA cure GALLI-CURC! 4OURNET 
aon oe ZA GA AREISLER 
BRASLAV OELUCA GuLty AUBELIA 
caLve OLSTINN GLUCK MARTINELLI 
CARUSO cames MAMLIN mM@cCORMACK 
CLEMENT ELMAN WHEIPETZ MELBA 
CORTOT FARRAR HOMER 


MURPHY 
PADEREWSK: 
PATTI 

POWELL 

RuFrro 

SAMMARCO 
SCHUMANN-HEING 


Other styles of 
the Victor and Victrola 
$12 to $950 


escort 
‘semeanicn 
TETRAZiind 
WERRENRATIO 
wriremie 
WITHERSPOON 
ZIMBALIST 


It is to these artists the public instinctively 
turns for musical entertainment in the great 
opera houses, theatres and concert auditoriums 
throughout the world. And on the Victrola their 
glorious art echoes and re-echoes in thousands 


upon thousands of homes. 


To hear these famous artists on the Victrola is 
to be thrilled and inspired by their exquisite inter- 
pretations, to experience the delight that only the 
greatest music can bestow—that only Victor Rec- 
Every rendition as 
true as life itself—and it is in acknowledgment of 
this perfection that these great artists have chosen 
the Victrola as the instrument to convey their 


masterpieces to the music-lovers of all the world. 


Any Victor dealer anywhere will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play 
any music you wish to hear. Write to us for catalogs, and name of nearest dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J.. 


ords bring into your home. 


Important. Notice.’ ‘Victor Records and Victor 


Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchro- - 


nized in the of manufacture, and should 
be used snanalten to secure a perfect reproduction, 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 


Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
- ucts of this Company hg ' 


ies 
Gath 






Every one of these Victor artists 
is a reason for having a Victrola 



















sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. ; 
THE _cO., 









“‘L hear you. I can hear now as 
well as nayhesy. "How. ?’. With 

T MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 





is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 






793, 
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APPLIANCE, 


acientific 


invention, the wonderful 














Do You Play Fair? 


Fair notice, 
fair with Our 
the notice again—it’s at the top of page 1. 


or we will. 


ways 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





Do you belong to the “I See” Club? Tojoin, each 
emb. promise to ao 





must p 
to all that is beautiful interesting in 


Odd Mention 


Many curious and odd come to The 
Farm Journal, and this e is devoted to them. 
How many have you sent in? Keep your eyes open. 





OIL may not think, but it is quick 
to respond to the treatment we give 
it, no matter whether good or 


<Bor® 


Lack @!ways lags ; iabor runs torward. 
Laick ties aoed and wishes ; labor swings 
the hammer at six o’clock in the morning. 


<e--@> 


Here is a good one: If you were 
writing your own epitaph, what is the 
best thing you could say about yourself 
on vour tombstone ? 


ee 


H. Clay McKee, of Kentucky, was in- 
terested in the explanation of why a 
cow crosses the road. He wants us now 
to tell why a dog races with a train. Can 
any one explain for us? 


~~o 


The American hen last year laid 42,- 
000,000,000 eggs. If all of these were 
one egg, it would weigh 2,625,000 short 
tons and a fowl big enough to lay it 
would be two-thirds of a mile high. The 
total value of the eggs was a good deal 
more than five times the value of ail the 

old and silver taken out of our mines 
Sieber the same twelvemonth. 


oo 


There is a permanent staff of between 
250 and 300 professional hunters con- 
nected with the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture, and all that 
these men do is to shoot the animals that 
prey on sheep and cattle in the Western 
states. That job beats many we know 
of. The government received for the 
pelts about $100,000. A tidy sum. 


oo 


One of the fine things a young farmer 
and his wife did last winter was to 
send a man and woman they loved a big 
ham and a nice strip of home-cured ba- 
con. How good it tasted to those folks 
who had none and were just hungerin 
for a bit! And what they wrote bac 
to the young folks on the farm tasted 
sweeter than the bacon and ham ever 
possibly could. 


adie 


Good Pudding after 40 Years 


RTY years ago in September The 
Farm Journal published this recipe 
for Pe which is still good. That 
is recipe is still good : ae 
good way to di o pieces 
of stale paler that will accumulate even 
in the best- lated families is to 
make a steamed pudding. Put to soak 
at night in two cupfuls of milk as much 


bread as it will moisten. In the morn- 
ing beat it smooth, add two eggs, a lit- 
tle salt and a teaspoonful of baking- 
,0wder—uniess you should have used 
sour milk, in whieh case use soda—and 
flour enough to make a stiff batter. A 
eupful of dried cherries, raspberries or 
raisins is an improvement. Put into a 
bag and steam two hours. Sauce—one 
pint of water, one cupful of sugar, half 
cupful of butter and two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of flour, boiled together and 
flavored with lemon or nutmeg. 





"te o> 
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The Pup: “Maybe I didn’t catch him, 
but I made him puff like the deuce” 


A Prehistoric Clock 


| many years two pairs of holes in 
the walls of the celebrated prehis- 
toric Casa Grande Ruin in Arizona have 

iven rise to much speculation. The 

oles are about an inch and one-half in 
diameter and are bored through walls 
four feet thick. They occur in pairs, 
each pair on —e sides of a great 
central room. The holes in each pair 
are in line with each other, so that one 
standing in a dark first-floor room behind 
the central room may look through the 
innermost hole, across the central room, 
and through the outermost hole at the 
sky. One pair points due east. The 
other pair points north at a declining 
angle. 

According to theory the holes pointing 
east form what might be called a sea- 
sonal clock. Twice a year, once as the 
sun travels north and once as it travels 
south along the eastern horizon, it rises 
in line with the eastward pointing holes, 
and for one morning, for possibly three 
minutes, throws a bar of light into the 
dark inner room. From this the cere- 
monial calendar could be dated and cer- 
tain festivals would fall on the same day 
year after year. Did you ever stop to 
consider the great value and convenience 
of the modern clocks and watches ? 


Were You Born in September? 


ANY famous people were born in 
4¥J September. Were you born in 
September, coo? 


Phoebe Cary, poet, b. September 4, 
1824. - 


John J. Pershing, general, b. Sep- 
tember 13, 1860. 

William Howard Taft, twenty-seventh 
president, b. September 15, 1857. 

James Fenimore Cooper, author, b. 
September 15, 1789. 
_. Francis Parkman, author, b. Septem- 
ber 16, 1823. 

Samuel Adams, patriot and signer of 
the Declaration, b. September 16, 1722. 

John Loudon Macadam, road builder, 
b. September 21, 1756. 

John Marshall, chief justice of the 
United States, b. September 24, 1755 


O You Children! 


—— answers were copied from 
papers that were submitted by stu- 
dents in the New York state Regents’ 
examination : 

The main provision of the Mayflower 
compact was potatoes. 

The function of the stomach is to hold 
up the petticoats. 

Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption 
of saliva from the Vatican. 

Six animals peculiar to the frigid zone 
are three seals and three polar bears. 

Three kinds of teeth are false teeth, 
gold teeth and silver teeth. 

The permanent set of teeth consists 
of canines, eight bicuspids, twelve mo- 
lars and four cuspidors. 

Typhoid can be prevented by fascina- 
tion. 

Guerilla warfare is where men ride on 
guerillas. 

The Rosetta stone was a missionary 
to Turkey. 

Three heavenly bodies are the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 

The invention of the steamboat caused 
a network of river to spring up. 

The qualification of a voter at a school 
election is that he must be the father of 
a child for eight weeks. 


oe 


Small leaks in automobile tops and 
folds can be repaired by putting on a 
heavy daub of shellac, properly colored. 


oo 


My bonnie lies under the auto, 
My bonnie swears under the car, 
He can’t get the engine to working 
And so we must stay where we are. 
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SEND YOUR OLD CARPETS. 


RUGS ar° OLD CLOTHING, 


We will dye lala Vale 


WEAVE NEW RUGS 


RITE TODAY for our free book showing thirty patterns of Olson Velvety 

Rugs in actual colors. This book tells how your old, faded, worn-out, 

thread-bare carpets, rugs and old clothing are first washed, picked or 
shredded, combed, respun, dyed and then rewoven into beautiful new rugs, in the 
latest two-tone effects, any color you want, and any size. spas tisahinnes taal” 


From Roy Bush, 196 Braeside Ave., E. 
New Rugs at a Saving of /, 


Stroudsburg, Pa.: “‘Rugs received in O. K. 
condition. Was in doubt at first what would 
come out of those old useless clothes, but it 
turned out to be the best looking rugs I have. 
A - - z I personally cannot recommend your rugs too 
Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high-priced Wiltons, Brussels or 
any other rugs made in this country; they are reversible, 
seamless, soft, bright and will wear for many years. 
Read What Buyers Say of Their Olson Velvety Rugs: 
“Lovely Rugs” “Does Not Seem Possible” 








highly, Hereafter the rag man gets no moré 
rags from my house.” 
“Something for Nothing” 
From Mrs. L. V. P. Smith, Whitehall, Mont.: 
“I received the Ny yesterday and I was sur- 
prised to see such lovely rugs made out of my 


From Mrs. C, T. Fryberger, Philipsburg, Pa.: 
“The rugs have been received and are very sat- 
isfactory. I feel as if I had gotten something 

I think they are real nice.” 
“Much Pleased” 
From Mrs. Elmer Dunn, Berwick, O.: ‘‘The 


nice for nothing and 
old carpets. 
rugs reached me in splendid condition and I am 


From Hayes L. Boss, Box 90, Old Mystic, 
Conn.: ‘Received rug today and I will say it is 
a beauty, My wife and I are delighted with it. 
We thank you for doing so well with the ma- 
terial we sent you. It does not seem possible 
those old carpets were so valuable. I will 
recommend your good work to my friends. 


earpet will send it to 
be made into more 
rugs.” 


“Certainly Well Satisfied” 


_From Mrs. H. W. Eversman, New Knox. 
ville, O.: ‘‘We received our Velvety Rug in 


when I can beg, buy 
or borrow more old 

very much pleased with them. I could not 

recognize the old material I sent you.” 


«gf at first class condition and we are certainly 
an ee M. adh weno ne ge oe Y., wellsatisfied with it. It is way beyond 
- F. D. 1.: “Received my rugs in fine condition oy, expectation in beauty. It+is in- 
and they are beauties, so much prettier thanI goog 9 mystery to us how you can 
ever anticipated they could be, being made make such a beautiful rug out of the 
from the material which I sent you.” old material we sent you.” 


“Colors Are Pretty” “Th Beautiful” 
From Mrs. Carl Schombert, 820 Smith St., a Ane ‘oe 
Johns’ Pa.: “The rugs you made for me ,, From Mrs. Fred L. Hart, 
Box 4, Glendale, Ore.: “I am 


town, 
arrived in good condition and we a: h . 

fi mage ketene hg yt neo gy: very much pleased with my 

rugs. It does not seem 


D eons Mane gre They ng | not rey at all 
ike the rugs I had seen made from old carpets. p 

” possible that they can be 
The acne are very pretty. Se Prcens tinh aie tan 


Surprised” materials I sent to you. 
From Mrs. B. F. Plumley, Port Hope. Mich.: Every one who 

‘I would not be doing you nor myself justice if seen them is de- 

I did not tell you I am more than pleased with lighted and thinks 

ther especially the brown one. They are they are beauti- 

beautiful and every one who sees them is very ful. Certainly 

much taken up with them. I was afraid I there is no 

would be disappointed, but contr to. that, comparison 

am very agreeably surprised. Wasalsopleased to the old 

with your splendid promptness both in manu- style fluff 

facturing and shipping.” rug.” 


We have received over a hundred thousand letters like the 
above in the past forty-four years. 


Every Order Completed in 3 Days 


fpeslane in actual colors, o 
FREE beral freight payment offer and. 
full particulars are given in our free book, 
No. 59, “R Made From Your Old 
Carpets.” Write for it today. We send 

it free and postpaid. 


Olson Rug Co. 





H-22 
36 Laflin St. 
Chicago 


“dam, Out 
“Hu, Guarantee: we will 
Skee, allow you to use your new rugs one 
ny ~S.. week—put them on the floors of your 
Sr ee home, subject them to every-day hard wear, 
“te My, Chic ee examine them closely, call in your friends, ask their 
te 0, °/74 a opinion; then if you think your rugs are not the best value 
Pape he obtainable for the money, send them back; we will pay 
Udo, pe aly you for your old carpets and old clothing. 


=~ 
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for your home and 
all farm buildings— 


WIATORALLY you don’t want to pay any more 
than you have to for good roofing, but at the 
same time you want to make sure that your roofs 
are going to be durable and trouble-proof—and in 
the case of your home and the better buildings you 
want the roofs to be artistic. 


The Everlastic line includes “Rubber” roofing 
in rolls for your sheds, chicken houses, silos, etc., 
and slate-surfaced roofings in individual and strip 
shingles, as well as in rolls, for your home and your 
better buildings. These slate-surfaced roofings 
come in soft shades of red or green, and are fast 
color and very artistic. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings make it possible for 
you to have just the kind of a roof you want on 
each of your steep-roofed buildings at moderate cost. 


And you may be sure these roofs will give you 
long and satisfactory service, for they are made by 
The Barrett Company, with more than 60 years’ 
successful experience in roofing America’s largest 
and finest permanent buildings. 


Read the brief descriptions of the four types in the adjoining 
column, or, better yet, call at your dealer’s and see the roofings. 





Group of buildings on a model farm, located in 
Sow ace Tiustration shows the house pe ted 
with Everlastic Multi-Shingles and_the ot 
buildings with Everlastic *“*Rubber’’ Roofing. 


aed 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 
A recognized standard among ‘‘rubber’’ roof- 
ings. Famous for its durability. Made of high- 
grade water-proofing materials, it defies wind 
and weather and insures dry, comfortable build- 
ings under all weather conditions. 


Everlastic 


Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced 
with genuine crushed slate im two nat- 
ural shades, red or green. Needs no 

ainting. Handsome enough for a 

ome, economical enough for a barn 
or garage. Combines real protection 
against’ fire with beauty. Nails and 
cement with each roll, 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 


Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and 

surfaced with crushed slate in beanttal natural slate col- 

ors, either red or green. Laid in strips of four shingles 

in one at far less cost in labor and time than for wooden 
shingles. Gives you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the. finest buildings, 
and one that resists fire and weather. 
Needs no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-sur- 
faced (red or green) material as the 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles, but cut into 
individual shingles, 8 x 12% inches. 
Laid like wooden shingles but cost less 
per year of service. Need no painting. 


Write for free booklet today 
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